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PREFACE. 



I DO not make great pretensioixs in publishing this 
Book ; yet, I should to a certain extent be justified, 
inasmuch as it is believed there is no book at all 
like it in existence ! Is any one shocked at my 
vanity 1 It is not that the book is unique in 
quality or quantity, but in kind; for I am not 
aware of the existence of any other English book 
that gives an account of a prolonged residence in 
Denmark. Some travels and Sojourns of a few 
months in that land have been published ; but I 
have never met with any account of a stay one-half, 
or one-third, the length of my own. 

But still, I do not make pretensions, and for this 
reason. During the time that I spent in Denmark, 
I had no thoughts of writing a detail of my expe- 
riences there. Hence, no preparations were made by 
me — no materials collected. A year after quitting 
Denmark, and some time after my return to England, 
the idea occurred to me. I thought over it a very 
few days, and then set about to ascertain what 
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likelihood the materials at my command might 
afford, that I should be able to put together a 
whole book on the subject. The materials were 
chiefly, the letters which I had written home ; for, 
although I profess to keep a Day-book, it has always 
been far too seldom written in to be of much use in 
a matter of this sort. My letters were not all 
extant ; some of them had been destroyed or lost ; 
and of those that remained, a great part could not 
be turned to account from being filled up with 
private matters. The letters and Day-book were 
chiefly useful in reminding me of what had happened 
in connection with other things. 

This book, then, is a series of recollections ; it 
has been written from memory. I have been sur- 
prised to find my memory so tenacious and correct. 
Doubtless, much has escaped it; but nothing is 
stated which is not true. 

The Book is, also, a personal narrative. There 
has been no room for much of a purely literaiy, his- 
torical, or artistic kind ; but these things find places 
incidentally. I half regret that there is not more 
legendary matter ; but for the present it cannot be 
helped : there is no room. 

London, 
April 23, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Isn^t it a great risk to let him go to foreign countries in tliis 
way ? — HoLBERo. 

The good professors of Rostock, where I was stay- 
ing in the earlj spring of 1849, did not at all like 
to hear me talk of going to Denmark. Although 
within eighteen hours' sail^ they seemed to look 
on Copenhagen as a far off, barbaric, Scandina- 
vian, chief-town ; while their own good borough 
— why, everybody could see what it was — a 
trafficking sea-port ; a university ; a living and 
teeming, civilized, German, enlightened place of 
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Wissenschaft, where we were all residing at the 
moment in excellent society. 

Once upon a time there was much connection 
between this same Rostock and the Danish do- 
minions It was the vogue for young men of 
fashion in Denmark to seek a university education 
abroad, although they possessed two excellent 
seats of learning in their own country, much 
as it was for many years a custom of English 
youths to go to Gottingen. In the plays of 
Holberg we find this fashion adverted to and 
satirized. About his time it had reached its 
height. 

Rostock was then the favourite university with 
Danes, and a year or two there was the most 
comme ilfaut finishing a young Dane could sub- 
ject himself to. 

Any former intercourse betwixt Denmark and 
Rostock has, however, left no traces at the present 
day. I met no Scandinavians in the once dis- 
tinguished, though now, alas I decayed university; 
and nobody had ever been nearer Copenhagen than 
he then was ; it was a terra incognita. The 
wars in the Duchies had given a finishing stroke 
to the feeling of estrangement, or rather, had 
added a feeling of enmity to the people's minds 
that was not called for. There was, for the 
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time, a decided dislike of Denmark on the part 
of the North Germans. I found afterwards it 
was reciprocated. 

Ere I finally set sail, I found myself, if such a 
thing might be, fighting a constant battle for 
leave to go in peace. Yet I was ever applauded 
for my motives, all the while I was dissuaded 
from the danger. They seemed to think a man's 
head was in peril in Copenhagen. 

If. I was anywhere at dinner or supper, (^.nd 
during the last few days of my stay, the kind 
professors entertained me without intermission), 
I found myself looked on as a wilful martyr to 
science. It was kind of them to interest them- 
selves so much for me, but the system of commise- 
ration had also its drawbacks. Although I never 
believed that I was going to incur risk, yet I 
grew inevitably uncomfortable by seeing so many 
other people believe it. I wished either to be off, 
or to abide altogether where I was. I did not, 
for one thing, like to be the cause of so much 
uneasiness to friends; and I became fidgetty 
when I saw so many compassionate glances 
levelled at me, and when I heard so many 
remonstrances addressed to me. 

In the middle of the cheerfuUest dinner, if 
some venerable professor or other happened to 

B 2 



4 SIXTEEN MONTHS IN 

cast his eyes to where I was sitting, he would 
at once lose the serene feeding face, peculiar to 
a German professor at dinner, and turn with an 
unhappy air to his neighbour, saying, ^' ffe's 
going to Copenhagen/' Then he would glance a 
second time at me, take a mouthful of Bordeaux, 
lift his knife and fork, sigh slightly, and re- 
commence business with an evidently lessened 
enjoyment. All this had not an inspiriting 
influence. 

The time came, however. On the evening of 
the 27th March, 1849, I quitted an agreeable 
supper party to set out at once for Wismar, 
en route to Copenhagen. My much-esteemed 
host and his colleagues, (among whom was his 
Magnificence the Rector,) wished me, in return 
for my farewells, a great many kind things on 
my journey, — more, perhaps, than they thought 
it likely I should experience. I felt the natural 
sadness at taking leave of so much good friend- 
ship, and wished I could be sure of seeing them 
all right soon again. I have not been in Rostock 
since ; and of that evening's party two, at least, 
have already gone to other universities, so that 
the place has partaken of wonted changes. 

I went direct to the Post, whither I had ordered 
my luggage to meet me. The coach was to start 
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at half-past ten, and I got just in time to secure 
my place. My faithful friend, Diana, would wil- 
lingly have had a seat inside also, but this the 
guard would not hear of, and indeed she was 
much too large. Beside the driver she was accom- 
modated with a place, though it was with diffi- 
culty we hoisted the vast carcase aloft. This 
settled, away we drove. 

Next me sat an Englishman with whom I had 
made some acquaintance, and who was also on 
his way to Copenhagen. We became very friendly, 
and agreed we should perform the whole journey 
together ; a resolution that made a very dignified 
virtue of necessity, inasmuch as we should at 
any rate have been compelled to drive in the 
same coach, stay at the same inn, and sail in 
the same steamboat ; — there was no choice. But 
our determination showed friendliness. 

The night was dark and cheerless and the 
road indifferent, and there came no sleep inside 
the coach. Our companions smoked and chatted, 
which eventually put me out of temper. The 
whole distance was overcome in six hours, and 
we entered Wismar at half-past four in the morn- 
ing, driving at once to the only good hotel. 
Here some travellers were just setting out, leaving 
a vacant chamber ; the house was otherwise full ; 
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but while we waited in the salle d mangery they 
prepared the double-bedded room for my new 
travelling companion and myself, who were thus 
brought even closer together than we had con- 
templated. At length, at five in the morning, I 
fell, wild with all sleep, upon my bed. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens ? — Hamlet. 

I AWOKE, tolerably refreshed, in the broad day- 
light. My fellow-traveller stood in his clothes 
with his back to me by the table. "Ah!'' 
thought I, "he*s up then. I must get up too, 
presently/' But as I was in no hurry, I did not 
announce myself, thinking there was abundance 
of time. Indeed, I have always a pleasure in 
lying awake in the morning when I find it 
impossible to sleep any more. I look on it as 
a sort of daily protest against the inordinate 
bustle of this fermenting world. By and bye 
he turned round and caught my open eye. 

" Well, you've taken a good nap," quoth he. 

" Ye-e-s," says I. 

" I was afraid to waken you, so I dressed as 
quietly as possible, and then went down and had 
breakfast.'' 

"Indeed," said I, faintly ; " then I suppose it's 

late." 
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" Yes, it is past eleven. I have been down at 
the steamboat office, where I found we could not 
get berths till our passports were visS by the 
Danish consul, so I went to him and got mine put 
right, and came to see after you, but you were 
fast asleep." 

"You're kind,*' said I, getting up, and be- 
ginning to dress with all speed. " I shall go with 
you directly.'* 

Accordingly I got ready, had coffee, paid Diana 
a visit, who had been accommodated for the 
night in the stable, but had not liked it, for she 
had bitten her cord asunder, whereon I had to 
go and buy her a chain. 

We proceeded to the consul's, and to the 
steamboat office, while the rain began to come 
down in large drops. We returned to the inn to 
dinner at half-past one, and, having dined, were 
carried to the quay in an omnibus. By this 
time the rain came down in a torrent, and we 
took refuge in a leaky sort of hut with a number 
of other individuals till the boat should sail. 
The floor of the shed ran with the water that 
came through the roof and doors, as well as what 
fell from seating travellers, so we did not keep 
our feet dry. A cheesemonger's wife, or a lady 
that might have been one, stood, holding her 
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garments as high about her fair legs as if she had 
been going to ford the river. Tide was low, and 
the steamer could not get near the quay, on 
which account a row-boat was provided, just 
to make us a little more uncomfortable. The 
seats were soaking, and the bottom was full of 
water, and, owing to the many delays in getting 
the passengers on board, each was well wetted 
while standing on the pier, so that by the time 
we were every one in the skiff, we had a most 
miserable sensation of being thoroughly damp. 
We all held up our umbrellas, and so sailed 
across the bay to the steamer. I remember that 
I did not feel altogether wretched, for my com- 
panion and I discoursed on our condition, and 
found it partly amusing. 

We were now fairly under weigh for the great 
northern metropolis, and we began to talk among 
other things of our respective errands thither. 
My comrade of the voyage was the travelling 
partner of a mercantile house, and was bound 
upon " business" (so called, par excellence). But 
I was a student or scholar, and my object was 
less clear to him than his to me. He had never 
yet met any one going to Copenhagen save .to 
buy or sell, and he seemed to think nothing 
else could be done there. And, indeed, he was 

B 5 
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more in the right than he perhaps knew, for what 
should be so natural in the Haven of Merchants, 
(as the Danish name of Copenhagen signifies — 
Kjobenhavn,) as mercantile transactions? Had 
I introductions to this and the other "house?" 
he asked. Yes, to some of them I had, but did 
not set much value thereupon. On the contrary, 
I prized some letters to professors, &c. with which 
I was furnished. Of these men he was ignorant. 
And my German university look displeased him ; 
I had a beard and moustache and German-made 
clothes. His thoroughly City-of-London cut rather 
gratified me, for I had not seen the like during a 
long time. 

The steamer received us by a steep ladder, 
but on board again everything looked as wet as 
might be. Diana sat down on deck ; thoroughly 
tired she was, with that uneasy and unhappy 
look a dog has when it unknowingly places its 
haunches in the damp. I got her provided for 
with the -cook, and then saw after my own 
lodging. Our steamboat, the Obotrit, was a 
wretched one in accommodations^ and turned out 
as bad with regard to sailing. 

All evening it continued raining ; so I was 
deprived of that agreeable pastime of pacing 
the deck ere going to rest. In the cabin it was 
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hot and airless, the motion of the vessel was 
unpleasant (the Baltic waves are very short and 
sudden), therefore I retired to bed soon after 
seven^ feeling very uncomfortable. Nobody came 
near me all night, for the other passengers 
preferred remaining in the saloon ; but I had 
a visit of squeamishness and misery, every now 
and then disturbing my sleep. Night passed 
away, morning came, and morning passed away, 
and I had a visit from the steward, who reported 
that we were making but slow progress, for wind 
and tide were against us, and we could not 
get to Copenhagen till evening. Ultimately, 
sick of the sea, of my berth, and of solitude, 
I staggered up to the saloon, about four o'clock, 
where they looked on me as one coming from 
the grave. It still rained as diligently as ever, 
and the vessel pitched as abruptly as ever, and 
the passengers began to dine, while I regarded 
them with vexation, unable as I was to eat a 
mouthful, or do aught but keep still on the 
sofa* Minutes and hours moved away, and 
when the steward came in, declaring we were 
close on the Three Crown Battery, and would 
anchor in ten minutes, I besought him to bring 
me a sandwich. It was now half-past seven 
o'clock, and cast anchor we did ; a boat brought 
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u^ uisUure, the xaiu still falling, aoi «e landed 
yX tUc Htepts of tbe Tolbod {Custom-boaBe) qsay, 
u hpot J afterwaurdis grew more fa.Tniliar with. 
All lirvuud I heard an utterly strange language^ 
aud watf repeatedly addressed in it, to wfaidi 
J rc|>licd by earnest protestations in Garmaa. 
Wiicn mi^ in the custom-house, I made myself 
audi^r«too<i ; got my luggage and passport in 
otd^r^ and wo^ soon in a fly, on my road to 
iho lUUii d'Augletcrre. We passed throngh some 
jiooiniugly wide and handsome streets for a 
(()iui(ic>niblo time, till, at length, a spadons 
gHloway WAS thrown open to us : we clattered 
undor li gaping archway* over a stone-laid court, 
<in«l I found mysi^lf, through the wet, received 
U\U) A |?i>i>«UhH>king hotol. When I reached my 
\'^>imy <^nd Uu> lxx>ts came in to light the stove, 
\ ^Ai\\ ]\m^ \\\ (lomun, what was the Danish 
Wtwv^ lW w^lxNV, Ho ^laid it was Vand; and that 
\^'*3< )\\v h'ni \(^i\\\ m t.h<> l>Anisli language. 

\v»»>if^ WUoviivg iiv;^'i^>lf all ni^ht u> be pitch- 
ov^ hiOu^v <^>^d thithov w«oh more violently 
OvHw isJh^n iioOm^II;^ M ?^Wi, 1 fr<^ np right glad 
t^^ lint) A 5*,^ljd fliVM \<\ \%\\ tS(>Ms I pisbed back 
«W .Mu^?^iiK i^^hJ xsilh ?Miw intOTCsi toot a 
v>nAx:> ^^i 0^<N ^»^V»own l^>^i«m wlic« I 
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now to sojourn a while. My window com- 
manded the whole extent of a spacious square, 
Kongen's Nytorv, the largest in Copenhagen as 
I found it to be. The rain of the foregoing 
days still continued, and had mixed itself with 
the remains of the winter snows which had 
not had time to melt, making a most admirable 
preparation of slush for my future walk. I 
discovered afterwards that Copenhagen was pe- 
culiarly famous for knee-deep causeways, — grund- 
loSy as the Germans call them, — and on this 
account most men go in winter with heavy 
overboots that come nearly to the knee, and 
are garnished round the top with a rim of fur. 
Against the following winter I provided myself 
with such a pair, but it seemed as if they 
had all at once burdened my feet with the 
load of forty additional years, not to speak of 
the annoyances attendant on getting them on 
and oflF ; so I never used them much. Indeed, 
if I ever paid a visit in the said boots, by day 
or by night, they caused a serious delay, while 
I got a chair in the lobby and sat down to 
tug and pull, till ultimately they yielded ; and 
when quit of them I found my trowsers covered 
with wool from the linings. At an evening 
party the hall is often full of gentlemen strug- 
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gling in the different stages of the boot-anguish ; 
some writhing on the one or two attainable 
chairs^ others bent double on one leg to the 
upsetting of their equilibrium, and the causing 
of many violent collisions, while a few seek an 
odd step of the stair and are in everjbod/s way. 
CSabs are not much in vogue in Copenhagen; 
when ladies are in the question, a lumbering 
fiacre is called ; but few men think of popping 
into a fly as in London. 

Kongen's Nytorv,* where the H6tel d'Angle- 
terre stands, is decidedly the focus of the Danish 
metropolis. It does not lie in the centre, neither 
is it, from its great size, the most crowded 
region, but all in all it is where* the greatest 
number of centrical qualities exist. Nearly every 
street of note runs into it at one comer or other ; 
consequently, nearly everybody passes through 
it at one time of the day or other. Yet there 
are but few shops in it; and on the whole it 
has not a particularly business-like look. Close 
by the Hotel d'Angleterre, but at an angle with 
it, is a guard-house, where a few soldiers go 
continually out and in. Several times a day 
they are all called forth to perform some evo- 
lutions in a court in front of the building which 

* Tlie King's New Market. 
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is railed off from the rest of the square, and 
then a mob collects to witness the proceedings, 
as if it were . a first-rate review. Just as I put 
my head out of the window, the first morning 
of mj stay, such a crowd had collected, and I 
supposed something unusual was taking place, 
but I got myself undeceived in process of time. 
The Danes have, in fact, a very unwonted passion 
for everything that partakes of military exercise ; 
and, during the late war, they naturally showed 
even more interest in their soldiers than at 
other times. And I doubt not that the known 
sympathy of every individual of their country- 
men and countrywomen, did much towards en- 
couraging and cheering the Danish soldiers, in 
their late endeavours against an enemy that 
seemed resistless, and that, in fact, must have 
proved resistless, but for the extraordinary bravery 
of the Danish army. 

On the side of Kongen's Nytorv, opposite the 
guard-house, stands the Theatre, a building with 
an unpretending exterior, and small accommoda- 
tion ; it admits twelve hundred people. It is open 
almost every evening, and quite full ; and at that 
time of day there is a decidedly observable differ- 
ence in the thronging of the square. Altogether 
Kongen's Nytorv would be a favourable place 
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for old ladies having themselves run down, from 
the extent of causeway and the want of refuges. 
In the centre there does indeed stand an eques- 
trian statue (of the koisaliff Christian V., I be- 
lieve) which is surrounded by a railed-off circular 
territory, the sole end of which is to aflFord 
shelter to scampering passengers, but it lies 
much too far from every side to suit short- 
winded fugitives. When some ponderous coach 
assails you on the one hand, and a crack-brained 
ficicre on the other, with, mayhap, a Jenny 
Longleg milk cart coming up fast in its rear, 
and from each of the many streets that dis- 
charge themselves on the square you hear the 
thunder of a number more carriages, it •needs 
some presence of mind and promptitude of 
character to decide whether you shall go on 
or run back, whether to the tranquil shadow of 
Christian V. at the risk of sousing yourself in 
the pool that always surrounds him in rainy 
weather, or falling flat on the glatiis^ that the 
frost is sure to bring, or rush backwards to seek 
the pavement with the certainty of running foul 
of various persons in your way, and the likelihood 

♦ Glatiis, German Glatteis, slippery ice, for which we have no 
English word, although I have seen the thing in the new town of 
Edinburgh. 
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of landing under the nose of one of the horses 
of the cab-stand that is placed round great part 
of the square. It is, of course, after dark that 
these dangers are most imminent, for then con- 
veyances flow together on the Theatre from all 
points, and the want of light adds substantially 
(or insubstantially) to the feeling of doubt and 
difficulty. In crossing the road with two ladies, I 
have seen some impetuous equipages send the 
one like a shot to the other side of the way, 
while the second, after grasping my arm with 
the fury of a tiger, would fling it violently from 
her, and spring, amid the crash of twenty coaches, 
over the long stretch we had left behind, till she 
eventually stood as quiet as if nothing had 
happened on the very spot we had quitted ; 
while the hapless cavalier, in the extremity of 
indecision, was within an ace of being crushed 
where he stood and gazed first after the one 
wild bird, and then after the other. Yet I 
never heard of anybody being actually run 
down in the Nytorv ; and indeed I never saw 
any old ladies about the streets of Copenhagen. 

The busiest street is Ostergade, which enters 
Kongen's Nytorv on the west. At the corner 
is a famous tumbling ground, where I have 
been witness to some charming performances. 
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It is the most windj comer in all Copenhagen, 
and in a city of constant hurricanes that is some 
distinction. Many are the hats blown o% 
the bonnets blown back, and gowns blown up 
there! 

Be the atmosphere as calm as it will in 

• ■ 

Ostergade, the moment you turn the comer a 
breeze comes right in your teeth, as keen and 
cutting and easterly as if they kept a Russian 
steppe outside the town expressly to cool their 
winds on. Frequently this is strong enough 
to upset the unthinking passenger, and it is 
cUways of sufficient force to carry away his hat ; 
and the groups it thus gives rise to, are of 
the most picturesque and piquant sort. I have 
sometimes had occasion to laugh at the sight of 
some old general or judge, who, feeling his hat 
suddenly torn from his head, and wheeling round 
with a desperate clutch after it, receives the 
same from a startled nymph, into whose bosom 
it had flown; the while, perhaps, a prostrate 
spinster, or such like, lay a few steps in advance 
floundering and thrashing the causeway with 
her spindle shanks. 

Miss Bremer in her "Life in the North,'^* 

♦ " Livet i Norden ;" I am not aware whether this is translated 
into English. 
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gives a graphic, but withal, exaggerated de- 
gaription of Ostergade as a thoroughfare. She 
mentions the couples whom one meets walking 
ann in arm as if their vow to take life's journey 
" for better for worse^^ had had reference to each 
incident of that long journey. I have also 
noticed these couples, and the impossibility of 
ever effecting a passage between them, even 
though a cart-wheel graze you on one side, and 
a troop of coal-heavers or butchers' boys, or 
millers with sacks on their backs, flounder past 
you on the other. From its narrowness Oster- 
gade is bad enough at certain times of the day, 
for there is no more than room for two carriages 
to pass on the causeway, and as for the pave- 
ment, what with the many steps that lead from 
it to the shops and always jut out some feet 
to oppose your progress, and the stairs that 
go down to cellars, forming every now and 
then a gulf that must either be jumped over 
or gone round, and the canvas shades that over- 
hang the shop windows, coming low enough 
to let you knock your head or hat upon them, 
there is little scope left for freedom of motion. 
And in rain, when everybody carries an umbrella, 
the evil is naturally increased. But this is the 
street where every one walks one time of the 
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day or other, where all the " shopping" is done, 
for it contains the best shops in town, where 
youths go to saunter and smoke, ladies to gossip, 
and nurserymaids to carry infants or trundle 
them in chairs, and where the entire traffic of 
the kingdom passes through in going from the 
west side of the metropolis to the east. Were 
Ostergade only twice its present width, the 
throng would not seem considerable, and the 
street would look twice as handsome ; and after 
all, it is not the regular promenade of the place, 
only at hours when people fancy themselves 
on business. 

A "Dagdriver'^ (day-loiterer) is in Denmark 
much what a lounger is in England ; and Oster- 
gade is the place where par ecoceUence they exer- 
cise their calling. To hang about Ostergade 
all day is to be a lounger. Hence, Andersen, 
in a charming little piece called Ole Lukoie,* 
that was produced on the stage while I was in 
Copenhagen, represented the ghost of a deceased 
Dagdriver as being compelled to saunter up and 
down Ostergade all night, by way of punishment 
for having done so by day while alive. 

* The representative in Denmark of our Willie Winkie. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Jt 's tauld he was a sodger bred, 
And ane wad rather fa'en than fled ; 
But now he 's quat the spurtle-blade 

And dog-skin wallet, 
And ta'en the — Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it. 



Burns. 



My first care on the morning after my arrival 
was to deliver some of my letters of introduction. 
Lamentable as the condition of the roads was, I 
resolved to walk, that I might see a little of the 
city, and get somewhat used to the geography 
of the place. A cicerone was easily procured^ . 
and under his guidance I sallied forth. 

My first visit was to a professor, of whom it 
had been said to me he was very frank and oblig- 
ing. In an out-of-the-way comer he lived ; in 
a gaunt court, and up a wide chilly staircase. 
Nobody seemed to know much about him, and I 
concluded he would be a retiring sort of man, 
used to live mostly alone with his science, but 
kindly and gently disposed towards students like 
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himself. We were at last directed to a door, on 
which the guide knocked, and by which we were 
admitted to an apartment filled with book-shelves 
and rubbishing papers. By a writing-table stood 
a sombre-looking man in conversation with a mes- 
senger who seemed to wait for orders. I advanced 
and named the professor I- was in search of, — my 
usual method of ascertaining people's identity, 
as it is sometimes offensive to ask whether such 
and such-a-one lives there, and it turns out he is 
the very man you are addressing. My ms-d-ms^ 
however, made no reply, only nicked with his 
head ; whereon I put in his hand my letter, as 
well as a volume I had been charged with to 
present to him. He broke the seal, wher^jy I 
gathered he must himself be the man I sought ; 
then he looked at the book, and finally at me ; on 
which I entered into a narrative of my having 
got the introduction from his friend in Germany, 
with many greetings, which I took this oppor- 
tunity to deliver, &c. He heard me out, and 
then quietly asked, also in German, " What do 
you want here ? '' For this question I ought to 
have been ready before-hand, abrupt as it was, 
yet it took me as much by surprise as it does 
Master Slender, when Mistress Anne asks him, 
" What is your will ? " and he exclaims, " My 
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will ? that 's a pretty jest indeed ! I ne'er made 
mj will yet, I thank Heaven. I am not suoh a 
sickly creature, I give Heaven praise." Hastily 
putting together a few of my reasons for being 
bold enough to come to Denmark, my wish to 
learn Danish, Icelandic, and the northern tongues 
in general, to grow familiar with their literatures, 
&c. I dwelt on them in his hearing. When 
I had done I found he stared ofi fixedly as ever, 
whereon, as a last attempt, I told him I was 
anxious to get a Danish teacher without loss of 
time, which he appeared to think natural, but at 
the same time to wonder why I communicated 
all this to him. A little incensed at length, I 
" recommended myself," and came away, receiving 
a slight bow from' him in parting. 

During tiiis interview I had not been even 
motioned to take a seat, nor had he addressed a 
single remark to me, nor uttered a word of thanks 
for what I had brought, nor in fact said anything 
except when he put the straightforward query 
I mentioned. I thought on the way down stairs, 
** If your countrymen are all like you, my good 
gir, I am in a bad box/^ But I soon found his 
countrymen were not all like him, and that this 
inauspicious- beginning was to prove an almost 
solitary exception to a uniform system of frank- 
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ness and cordiality which made my residence in 
this land exceedingly happy, at least, as fiEur as 
kindness could make it so. And it so happened 
that, from that, the first day of my stay, till I finally 
left the Danish shores, more than a year and a 
half afterwards, I never again set eyea on this 
man, perchance of letters, but certainly not of 
many words. 

Through a series of streets, swimming with 
rain and the filth of winter just set free to fill 
each nose with horrid smells, I plodded with the 
guide my way to the very precincts of the Uni- 
versity, Greatly heart-sunk at the remembrance 
of my last visit, I cared little to find the second 
professor on my list at home, who was not a lite- 
rary man, but a votary of natural science. At 
home, however, he was, and though vexed to hear 
the undesired accents of German, he received me 
at once with the politeness so grateful to a stran- 
ger. After a friendly chat of half an hour I 
came away, seeing him surrounded with business, 
but not till he had engaged himself to visit me 
that same evening, and take me to call on anotha? 
of the literati, whom he thought I should find an 
agreeable acquaintance. When I left him I con- 
tinued my researches a little farther, but failed 
in finding the objects of my investigation at home. 
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Meantime I got a good view of the town within 
and without ; for one of my ways led us to the 
suburbs, across the Western Bridge (Vesterbro), 
and through the ramparts to the suburbs of Ves- 
terbro, past the summer gardens of Tivoli, so 
called, a place of great resort farther on in the 
season, at present dripping with rain. In fact, 
everything was so wet, that I wondered where all 
the water had come from. Ultimately I found 
my way back to the H6tel d^Angleterre in time 
to get on dry clothes, and sit down to dinner at 
half past three. 

True to his appointment, my professor came at 
six o^clock, and when we got to the street I was 
surprised to find an east wind blowing so heartily 
that it had made an observable difference in the 
dryness of the pavement. I was used to similar 
phenomena in Edinburgh, where a da/s rain is 
often effaced in half an hour ; and I found later 
that the Copenhagen winds are at least equally 
powerful. So far this is very good ; but the 
intensity and unwearied perseverance of the east 
wind in Denmark is most trying to weak people 
and to all foreigners on their first arrival. I 
did not get used to it for months ; and I have 
seen a frail Englishwoman who had been ac- 
climatizing for thirty years, and was still so 

VOL. !• c 
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asthmatic that she had to live in an equable 
temperature and never venture abroad all the 
year round, except, I believe, during the equi- 
noctial gales. The sun is apt to shine bristly 
in Copenhagen ; and the change of walking on 
the shady side in a doubly distilled east wind, 
after lagging along under the burning beams 
of a midsummer mid-day is almost certain to 
give ordinary people a catarrh or cold in the 
stomach. 

Our destination this evening wa3 in the Amalie 
Gade, a street in the fashionable quarter of the 
Danish metropolis, which happens to be the east 
end ; differing herein from most English townsi, 
where the west seems by instinct to be the airt 
aristocratic winds blow from. The Amalie Gade 
is in fact itself the street where the greatest num- 
ber of the court circle are to be found during the 
season. It lies at some little distance on the 
opposite side of Kongen's Ny torv from Oster Gade, 
and there is space enough between for all pldjeian 
airs to be purified before reaching it ; but^ un- 
luckily, the very entrance to Amalie Gade is a lane 
so miserable as to concoct all manner of ill devices 
at the very door ; like the wretched back streets 
that are to be found in juxta-position with our 
finest squares in London. I was pleased with the 
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appearance of the streets we passed through (for 
we made a detour) ; they were wide, and the 
houses were in general lofty and substantial. I 
resolved, if possible, to take up my dwelling in 
(me of them, which I accordingly eflfected in a 
few days. 

I am fond of passing through the principal 
streets of a city at the time of day when the 
driving and promenading of the morning are 
over, and people are either sitting at dinner, 
or resting after it, before the more riotous amuse- 
ments of the evening begin. Windows are not 
yet lit up, and all feels like the pause before a 
storm, — owing to the early dinner hour at Copen- 
hagen (from five to six o'cock among the noblesse) ; 
the moment when we were passing through the 
quarter was precisely this period of stillness, and 
there, was little to have given one the idea that it 
was the region of Danish rank and fashion. Tet 
there was a certain look of courtly grandeur about 
the whole. Daylight was just departing, or rather 
was already gone ; lamps were lit, few and far 
between ; the wind howled along the spacious 
streets ; the rain was past ; clouds above our heads 
were passing swiftly, and stars peeping out from 
behind them ; the mansions on either side, and 
tibe pavement we trod on, were glistening white 

c 2 
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after their late cleansing ; and hardly a footstep, 
besides our own, struck on our ear, as we paced 
through Store Kongen's Gade, Bred Gade, Dron- 
ningens Tver Gade, and across the handsome 
square of Amalienborg, with its separate palace 
on each of the four sides, and Frederick V.'s 
statue in the centre, into Amalie Gade. 

Here we were expected, as mj kind friend. 
Professor S— , had given warning that we were 
coming. And here I enjoyed a long conversation 
with an interesting and accomplished man, who, 
not long before, had been in my native land, 
whither he had gone, by the especial desire of 
some Scottish noblemen, to inspect some anti- 
quarian remains. He had performed an extensive 
journey through each of the three kingdoms, and 
made some valuable discoveries ; and, what was 
equally pleasant, I found he had a warm heart 
towards Great Britain. Much gratified with the 
frank and hearty welcome of these accomplished 
and intelligent men, I came away with my 
friendly professor, and, during the whole of my 
stay in their hospitable land, enjoyed greatly 
the intercourse of the two with whom I had that 
day got acquainted. 

The next day was the last, both of the week 
and of the month : it was spent much as its 
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predecessor. The duty of seeking after apart- 
ments was commenced under the auspices of a 
gentleman I had a letter to ; he did not weary 
running about with me for hours together, 
declaring he had nothing else to do. In the 
evening, my English-travelled acquaintance of 
the previous evening, Mr. W — , came by ap- 
pointment, in order, in his turn, to introduce me 
to some of his literary friends. For several hours 
he devoted himself to this work of brotherly- 
kindness ; and among our visits of that evening, 
was one paid to the distinguished secretary of the 
Royal Antiquarian Society, Etatsraad* Rafn, as 
well as one to the inspector of the antiquarian 
museums, Etatsraad Thomsen. The name of 
Bafn hlEid been so many years familiar to me, 
as a labourer in the field of Icelandic literature, 
from the time when first I had wonderingly 
peeped into those mystic regions of human know- 
ledge, and had carried little away but the words 
C. C. Rafh on various title-pages, till, more lately, 
when I resolved to have a nearer view of "all 
that sort of thing," that it was with some vene- 
ration I followed Mr. W — up the many stairs 
he guided me to the very " rigging " of an high 
edifice, and found myself in the very presence 

♦ Counsellor of state. 
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and sanctum of this hero of many dreams. A 
reverend, though not old man, of tall person, and 
dazzling white hair, with a slight stoop in- the 
shoulders, that seemed to be caused bj over 
studj, he spends his hours of labour in the 
constant decyphering of Icelandic MSS. By a 
tall desk, not meant for sitting at, he has now 
stood for — I fear to say how many years, and bent 
over those time-worn memorials of a bye-past 
" development '* of the human race's history. He 
was at this employment when we went in and 
interrupted him, but he turned to us with a 
benevolent smile, and bade me welcome, if I 
came to study ; for he, and many others, thought 
there were really too few Englishmen that cared 
for what, after all, concerns our country pretty 
near. He then showed me the book he was 
engaged on — a bulky bundle of close written 
sheets of parchment, many corners altogether 
illegible even to him ; they were all so to me 
at that period. It had cost the writer some 
pains, and, on that account alone, I was happy 
somebody took the trouble to read it at this 
distance of time, although it had doubtless been 
often perused nearer the date of its birth, before it 
was brought away from the reading-loving popu- 
lation of its native island of Iceland. This MS. 
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he had tiie loan of from the university library, 
where I afterwards saw the whole collection. 
It was being either collated or edited. 

Mr. Rafn is, as I have mentioned, secretary 

to the Royal Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen. 

* 

The society is well known, and I need not enter 
on any long account of its constitutional aim. 
Originated more than a quarter of a century ago, 
for the sake chieny of editing the treasures of 
old northern literature, lying waste in the great 
public libraries of Copenhagen, and stirring up 
generally an interest for Scandinavian antiquities, 
it has already accomplished much towards its 
end. It has given to the world several series of 
works, under different titles. It was found 
desirable to divide the Sagas into separate natural 
orders, according to their contents. Thus there 
has been a series of the Sagas, which properly 
and primarily treat of Iceland, and they are 
entitled Icelandic Sagas (Islendinga Sogur). 
Another series has to deal chiefly with Norway, 
and they are called Norwegian Sagas (Fornaldar 
Sogur Nor^rlanda). A third has a more general 
title, Fornmanna Sogur, or ancient Sagas. These 
in the original Icelandic. But farther some 
translations have been executed, as, for instance, 
in Danish, " Fortaellii^r om Islaenderne ude og 
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hjemme/' — Stories about the Icelanders abroad 
and at home, a number of translations, some 
of them complete, some abridged, from the 
Sagas, mostly belonging to the first series^ or 
Islendinga Sogur.* Besides, some other import- 
ant antiquarian works have been published, a 
large book in French on Greenland antiquities, 
and another on Russian. Added to all this^ the 
society annually publishes a large periodical, 
containing papers and articles on every subject 
connected with antiquarian learning, written in 
every language, and by natives of every country. 
Contributors often use other languages than their 
own ; in one number in my possession, there is, for 
instance, a paper on the Cuneiform Inscripticms^ 
by Professor Westergaard, written in English. 

Etatsraad Rafn has, unquestionably, all along, 
been the soul of the society. He is, indeed, most 
unremitting in his labours, and most unswerving 
from his predetermined plan, and, as secretary, he 
seems to do the work of several oflSce-bearers. 
The society, from a small beginning, has become 
one of the best known, of the kind, in Europe. 
Potentates, such as the Emperor of Russia, and 
King of Persia, are among its stiftende medl&mmer^ 

* This series of translations has the object of giving a com- 
plete picture of Icelandic history ^||^ life. 
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or founding members, of whom the list is very 
august, with most of the reigning princes in 
Europe. The ordentlige medkmmer (ordinary 
members), present also a formidable list. There 
is a general meeting once a year, as well as some 
minor ones, at shorter intervals, at which 
members are elected. The King of Denmark is 
himself president, and presides, in person, at 
the annual meeting, where the report is given 
in, and new members are announced. Ere I 
quitted Denmark, I had myself the honour to 
be chosen a member. I have seen some of my 
countrymen style themselves ^^ honorary mem- 
bers^' of the society; a title which I found 
enigmatical, as I could discover no authority for 
it in the constitution. On inquiring of a friend, 
he told me it was by no means authorized, 
inasmuch as there never had been but one 
honorary member of the Antiquarian Society 
from the time of its formation, and that was 
Thorwaldsen ; they wished to keep the distinction 
for the rarest cases. 

Sfr. Rafn was originally in the army : he left 
it as a young man, in order to devote himself 
entirely to Old Northern literature, which had 
then already enamoured him. Since that time 
he has grown celebrated, and, from being an 

c 5 
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officer, has become a member of almost every 
learned society in Europe. 

The publications of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, are in a very splendid and ex- 
pensive form. Nothing is given to members 
save the yearly reports, which, indeed, will soon 
make a library of themselves. The high price of 
the books, as well as the comparative slowne^ 
(arising therefrom) with which they appear, 
induced some members, a few years ago, to set 
up an opposition society, somewhat different^ 
however, in^'its object. In this latter association 
not merely Icelandic, but old Danish books, are 
taken up and brought out. Any one, by paying 
a certain sum annually, becomes a member, dud 
furthermore, receives everything the society 
publishes ; it is, in short, neither more nor less 
than a book-club It has brought out a good 
many things during the few years it has existed, 
but in a very paltry form ; on the whole I prefer 
the massive publications of the Royal Society, 
expensive though they be. Permanency is a 
valuable quality in works that are not to be 
reprinted very often ; and it is not likely that 
there will be a fresh demand for those old Sagas 
till the present edition wiU be falling asunder 
from very decay of nature. 
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It were to be \^ished that some lively inter- 
course could spring up between English students 
in this department^ and the learned men of 
Denmark. There are some exceptions, but, as a 
general rule, nobody feels any connection with 
Scandinayian learning. Yet the Danes look to 
England with wistful eyes, and with a respect 
which, as far as learning is concerned, I feel we 
hardly deserve. Certainly, our labours have a 
more life-like character than the die-away per- 
formances of the Germans of the present day, 
but they are not universal enough. Neverthe- 
less, I was glad to observe, even irf one land, the 
superiority of present England acknowledged. 
We have not much whereof to boast ; yet, in an 
unworthy age, I believe we are taking the lead 
in rekindling the fluctuating fire. And this is- 
something, as we have the depressing element of 
commercial materiality in our country's very 
bosom, evermore to contend with : a difficulty the 
commerce-free Germans never knew. They were 
a great and majestic company, the mighty 
Germans of the last and golden age, but they 
are ill represented in their descendants and 
successors of the present. But those lofty men 
never had to fight against a principle of mere 
buying and selling in the majority of their fellow 
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landsmen, such as intellectual Englishmen must 
either gird themselves against, or succumb to. 
It is a vexing thought, that the mass of one's 
brethren, who speak the same mother tongue 
with oneself, care not a fig whether there be spirit 
in the land or not: men of thought are the 
minority everywhere, but here they are a minority 
ignored. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Und Tycho-Brah,— bald hatt I'ich gar 

Herrn Tycho-Brah vergessen, — 
Der hier vor mehr als hundert Jahr 

Den Himmel hat gemessen. 

Er Selber zwar ist hier nicht mehr, 

Er hat langst ausgemessen, 
Doch sieht man noch zu seiner Ehr 

Den Thurm, wo er gesessen. 

Matthias Claudius. 

Sunday, April 1st. 

Went this morning to the English chapel. It 
is obscurely situated behind a dwelling-house in 
Store Kongen's Gade. The commissionaire directed 
me to the wrong number as I left the hotel, so I 
had for the first time to adventure among the 
people on my own Danish, which I may remark 
was quite different from other people's. At first I 
did not feel quite courageous ; but as there was 
no help for it, I did like the Irishman, who was 
advised not to speak to the French because they 
were foreigners, and said to myself, " Ain't I as 
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good a furriner as any of them?" So I went 
about from man to woman, and door to door, 
repeating like a parrot, the words " den engelske 
Eirke?" trying at the same time to put a 
sign of interrogation in my voice at the end, 
for of verbs and their helps I knew nothing. 
They all echoed the words after me, and con- 
curred in assuring me there was no such place 
in all '' Ejobenhavn,'' at least I guessed that to 
be the drift of their talk. I really forget now 
how I ultimately found the place; it was by 
dint of Danish, German, and patient seeking, all 
combined ; but I came an hour too soon, and 
could not get in. I walked on to the end of the 
street, and found a very pretty park with large 
trees and water, that led down to the beach, 
which I resolved I should find a pleasant walk 
when summer came. Back at the chapel at 
eleven ; the doors were open, and the service soon 
commenced, which I was glad to hear, — for the 
first time for more than a twelvemonth, it hap- 
pened to be. The congregation was not large. 
The chapel itself was, I believe, formerly a syna- 
gogue ; and an odd-looking place it is, very like 
a public library without the books. 
I fancied there would have been a greater 
w of English residents in Copenhagen ; but 
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I found afterwards that the diplomatic body 
form the weighty half. There are a few odd 
ifidividuals scattered here and there ; mayhap an 
English lady married to a Dane, or such like ; 
but any regular residents that might once be, are 
gone now. In Elsinore there are more, though 
not many. 

The next day, Monday, I was conducted to 
the University Library by Professor S., and intro- 
duced to the librarians. From Mr. Thorsen the 
head librarian, I received the " freedom^' of the 
library, and enjoyed the advantage ever after 
of having as many books as I liked. It is a 
valuable collection, though much inferior in size 
to the Royal. At the head of Kjobmager 6ade 
(Merchant Street), stands Trinity Church, a huge 
building, remarkable for nothing but gaudy oma* 
ments, and great cold in winter, as I experienced 
to my sorrow. The church you enter by the 
side ; but in front rises an immense tower, known 
by the name of the Round Tower. To it, fifom 
the street, goes a very wide door, which always 
stands open ; but you cannot get into the church 
this way, and an old woman, who sits within 
the door on one side with a large table of 
apples, oranges, sugar-plums, biscuits, tarts, &;c«, 
does not look very ecclesiastical. Entering and 
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turning to the left, you meet with no stair, 
but immediately begin to ascend npon an in- 
clined plane, which, to be sure, goes round and 
round, and round and round, ascending all the 
while, till from the slits in the wall 70a find 
yourself on a level with the second story of the 
houses opposite, next with the third, then with 
the roof, finally with the chimneys, and even- 
tually above them all ; you are walking up into 
the air on a wide and well-paved road that 
turns round and round, and seems to have no 
end. Here and there at different turns are niches, 
and in the niches are ancient monuments covered 
with cabalistic devices, which turn out to be 
Runic inscriptions, brought from all ends of the 
kingdom, and put here for preservation. By-and- 
by, you come to a door in the wall on the left 
hand ; the half of it is open, but reveals nothing 
within save darkness. If you have courage to 
plunge into this murky gulph and grope your 
way forwards, you will, perhaps, find a glass-door 
on your right again, through which one ray of 
light struggles, and opening this, lo ! a chamber 
with some very human-looking individuals in ii 
And this is the University library ! Here, at 
the end of this long pull, on the top of the 
Trinitalis church, and soaring above all the 
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metropolis, is the fountain of Danish learning! 
You march through interminable galleries, be- 
tween bookcases, and remember, that far beneath 
you are the pulpit, and altar, and organ, and 
all other instruments of public worship. 

Here I was shown the valuable collection of 
Icelandic manuscripts, which have been lodged 
here from time to time as they were brought in 
triumph from Iceland. The means taken to get 
hold of them were sometimes a little unjustifiable, 
for though money was offered, the people were 
not always disposed to part with these penates, 
in which case they contrived to get them without 
money. They are now in safer keeping than in 
Iceland ; and the process of editing will effec- 
tually rescue them from utter annihilation. They 
fill a number of shelves. It is well-known how 
fond the Icelanders are of reading; to the pre- 
sent day, at the farmhouses, one reads aloud 
during the long winter evenings, while the rest, 
master, mistress, children, out and in-door ser- 
vants and all, sit and hearken diligently, plying 
with their hands some usefril piece of work. This 
they have now done for centuries. 

It may be supposed that there is no reading- 
room in connection with this super-ecclesiastical 
library. It is only open for an hour or two in 
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the forenoon. I think few would be indined to 
carry their learning so &r as to^ study on As 
roof of the church. One marvellous thing is did 
content wherewith all concerned, whether, libra* 
rians or readers^ daily ascend this difficult way. I 
learned to think over what books I should be 
likely to want, for a fortnight before I undertone 
the journey ; for you cannot shorten it like a 
stair by taking two or three steps at a time; 
on the inclined plane you must pace with the 
self-same speed and length of stride from bottom 
to top. We used only to discuss now and then, 
whether it was wiser to mount on the outer or 
inner side of the ascent, the one being long and 
easy, the other short and steep. 

Now and then, I might stand a moment to 
look at one of the Runic stones. But I never 
got learned in Runes ; they form a subject for 
future investigation. Mr. Thorsen, the librarian, 
is said to be the highest authority on Runes in 
Denmark, and to have been preparing for some 
time a work on the subject, which it were much 
to be wished he would favour us with. To me 
the matter has hitherto looked a little un- 
inviting. 

It must by no means be supposed that the 
library is the highest aim of the Round Tower, 
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although it is all I have as jet mentioned. The 
spiral causeway ^sweeps past the gloomy ^itrance 
I spoke of. as wide and fatiguing and seemingly 
interminable as ever. Eventually you do come 
to the top, where there is a handsome jofosenratory, 
once the home of Tycho JBrahe. ' The view of 
Copenhagen and its environs from the summit of 
the Eound Tower is thought the best in town, 
and on that account it is open one day in the 
week for an hour, when processions may be 
seen painfully toiling up this Via dolorosa^ more 
gay and gaUy dressed, however, than pilgrims on 
Pilate^s stair. Peter the Great once drove a 
coach and four to the top, whither I think lighter- 
built fiacres might be permitted to convey the 
infirm^ who else cannot enjoy the view. It 
was long before I picked up resolution to add 
the extra dimb to my library walk ; shortly 
before I left Copenhagen, I went to the top for 
the first and only time. The prospect of the 
city and its suburbs is very good, and it is 
worth while to see the studio of so resolute an 
astronomer as Tycho Brahe. Whether the in- 
struments are the same he had, I do not know ; 
I only got a peep at them from the outside 
through the window. 

Tycho . Brahe experienced what so many 
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great men must learn, the changeable lot of 
one who is patronized by princes. Caressed 
bj one Danish king he was discountenanced bj 
another, and obliged to leave Denmark to go 
to Qermanj, where he was well received by the 
Emperor at Prague, but soon after died. When 
young, he had, at a Christmas party, a quarrel 
with another Danish nobleman, whereupon they 
drew their swords, and Brahe lost his nose; 
Mat. Lewis tells a story of a Negro whose nose 
an angry comrade had bitten off in a squabble. 
The overseer meeting the poor fellow soon after, 
cried out, " What, Sambo ! where *s your nose 1 ^' 
to which he calmly replied, "I donH; know, 
massa^ I looked everywhere about, but I could 
not find it.*' I suppose Tycho*s was equally 
irrecoverable, for it is said he had one made 
of gold and silver, so cleverly stuck on that 
it was not to be distinguished from genuine 
skin and bone; and lest it should fall o£^ he 
constantly went with cement in his pocket. 

Tycho Brahe belonged to one of the oldest 
Swedish families. It still exists, and is noW 
one of the most distinguished in Sweden. The 
castle of Skokloster, on the Malar Lake near 
Upsala, belongs to Count Brahe, and is well 
known for the number of curiosities it contsdns. 
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The sight of so many books, not merely 
Icelandic, but Danish, as I saw in the library, 
naturally impelled my desire to make progress' 
in the necessary languages. I desired to get 
a teacher with all speed, and my friends busied 
themselves looking one out for me. But I had 
come at the wrong moment ; we had now entered 
on Passion-week (the "still week^^ as they call 
it in Denmark) and nobody would enter on a 
new duty till after Easter. In the mean time 
I engaged with a young gentleman, a " candidate 
of theology" (i. e.^ one who is ready for ordi- 
nation, but has not obtained a living), who 
undertook to return from his Easter holidays 
on the third Easter day, or Easter Tuesday, so 
as to begin with me on the Wednesday. The 
time seemed interminably long ; a whole fort^ 
night I so I read all that I could of the. language 
by myself in the interim. 

My very first attempt in that way was with 
Hans Andersen's "Eventyr." My friend Prof. 

S , on coming the first evening into my 

room, was much amused at finding me labo- 
riously spelling through the first sentence of the 
first tale in the Nye Eventyr, that charming 
conception " The Angel.'' By dint of repetition 
I came to have a clear idea of the meaning of 
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the words *' Hver Gang et godt Bam doer,'* &c., 
(Every time a good child dies), but it was 
some time after, ere I came to a full perceptum 
of the matchless beaut j of the story. I am not 
aware whether I ever told Mr. Andersen that 
he had thus been my first guide to the Danidi 
tongue ; if not, I take this opportunity to thank 
him kindly for his instruction. 

Hitherto, and for a long time after, German waA 
my chief means of communication. Now and thea 
I met some one that talked En^h, but ludess 
it was good, I unwillingly would have au^t ito 
do with it. There are notoriously few things 
more fatiguing than to talk English to a foreigner 
who is not used to the sound, for every sentence 
has to be deliberately repeated two or three 
times. But, to do the Danes justice, I have met 
with many who converse in English very fluently; 
the more praiseworthy, as it always succeeds 
French and German in their education. Every- 
body that knows anything, knows German, and 
a large number have learned French ; then, and 
not till then, comes the English. At present 
they take all pains to forget their German, 
and there is no surer way of giving offence 
than to talk it needlessly. During the early 
part of my stay, I was constantly jarring on 
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delicate nerves by jawing unmercifully the 
abomination ; indeed I never got anybody to 
chat with till they had saved their conscience 
by assuring me that they never, on any account^ 
spoke German ; that they detested it, and that 
it was only because I was an Englishman, they 
would for once make an exception. This 
practice soon became annoying, so that I almost 
shunned fresh introductions, in order to avoid 
this linguistical protest. 

Sitting one day, very shortly after my arrival, 
in the ante-room of a learned professor, I had 
some interesting conversation with a lady of the 
fiimily, whom, however, I had not seen before. 
All of a sudden she smote her hands on her 
breast, uttering a low shriek, whereat I was 
Btc»*tled, till she assured me that it hurt her so 
to speak German, she could not express it, — it 
went to her very heart. While I was reflecting 
whether I ought to beg her hold her tongue, 
if talking was so unpleasant, she herself resumed 
the discourse, picking up the thread where she 
had ^napped it, seemingly now quite easy after 
this discharge of vernacular gall. 

So violent an hostility to a language may 
seem unreasonable ; I own it often did to myself. 
One cannot wonder at the feeling of the 
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Danes against the German state^ however un- 
necessary their hatred of the people (as such) 
and tongue may be. I shall carefully avoid 
entering into a disquisition on the war between 
Denmark and Germany ; my convictions are, on. 
the whole, on the side of the former, and without 
bias, for I have lived as long in Germany as in 
Denmark, and like the people of the one country 
as much as that of the other. But I believe 
that the German governments have been worthy 
of blame in this matter; there were sad in- 
stances of unrighteous dealing during that con- 
test in the Duchies. But at the same time I 
could never praise the enmity which the Danes 
cherished against every person or thing" of or 
belonging to Germany; it might be natural at 
the moment of strife (many evil things are 
natural), but it was not just ; and I hope it will 
disappear as fast as possible now that all strife 
is past. 

No one, who did not dwell among the people 
during that period, can picture to himself the 
state of feeling ; it may not easily be described. 
Grave and upright Christian men did curse the 
whole German nation, and commit it to the 
power of the Devil! In common life any 
allusion to the abhorred land was sure to call 
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forth an execration, or with the milder, an 
ex.damation implying hatred. Doubtless, the 
question at issue (the preservation of Schleswig) 
was, do or die, as far as Denmark's existence as 
a state was concerned. Thus it was an anxious 
time, and the more so when it became so cruelly 
protracted ; but it has been finished gloriously, 
and we may safely wish the nation joy. 

When I arrived in Copenhagen, however, the 
part of the quarrel which most afiected me was 
that respecting language. Indeed it was some 
time before I examined much into the weightier 
points of the matter, and never did I get recon- 
ciled to the everlasting talk on the subject. 
It idayed in my ears by day all the time I dwelt 
in the land, and became eventually my nightmare 
in the dark. But as my knowledge of the 
matter does not date from the period at which I 
myself left, I shall make that an excuse for 
dropping the subject. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Till sweetest nature, brightest art, 
Their votive incense bring. 

And every voice and every heart. 
Own theetheir God and King. 

All own, but few, alas ! will love. 



Kbbls. 



The " still week '* was moving on, and with it 
the silence of the city. The holy days grew 
solemner as they advanced towards their close, 
and I could mark an intensified feeling in the 
habits of men. Yet I was a stranger, and felt 
myself such, the more I saw others at the cele- 
bration of their religious services. At such 
services a stranger does not intermeddle : how- 
ever glad a man may be to show you hospitality 
at ordinary times, he draws himself back on 
sacred occasions, and prefers to be alone, or in 
the bosom of his family, to perform the recurring 
duties of a holy season. The Danes, being 
Lutherans, observe the ecclesiastical festivals 
carefully. Churches are thronged ; and during 
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^ the solemn days that precede Easter, they ab- 
stain from business and public amusements. 
Preparation is made for the jubilant celebration 
of the coming Sunday ! for the mean time, there 
is a stillness, and to the stranger, a species of 
inaccessibility about everything. 

I went into one or two churches, but under- 
stood nothing of what I heard ; and finding it 
so utterly foreign, I asked myself, shall I ever 
understand it 1 forgetting that German had once 
been even as unknown. Externally there was 
not much for the eye. There are no fine 
churches in Copenhagen, not even one. How 
this branch of architecture has come to be so 
deplorable, I know not. The outward accom- 
paniments of the Lutheran service are not 
striking, nor are the internal decorations of the 
churches worth ^anything. 

But one day I was started from my wonted 
apathetic state, (so natural to an isolated being) 
by treading, unthinkingly, into the church of 
our Lady. All of a sudden the narratives I 
had heard and read of this church's decorations 
boomed through my mind; for on either side 
the building, from the grand entrance to the 
altar, stood on their tall pedestals, Thorwaldsen's 
statues of the twelve Apostles. Their marble 

D 2 
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effigies, white as purified spirits, stand there, 
nevertheless, in the plenitude of their God- 
loved manliness, and in all the variety of their 
finely distinguished characters. Each strong in 
the might of his divine commission, they all par- 
take, notwithstanding, of the lamb-like meek- 
ness fit for the founders of that holy church, 
in one of whose temples they are now appro- 
priately revered. Who would not gaze unweary- 
ingly on these figures and faces, even though 
neither artist nor art-critic ? It behoves many 
days even to gain familiarity with them. 

At the extreme end, beyond the Apostles, 
behind the altar, and opposite the entrance, is 
the well-known figure of our Saviour in the 
act of benediction ; it is imposing and solem- 
nizing, particularly on first sight ; I found it 
less so on longer acquaintance. Artists of course 
admire it, and so do many others ; but I felt 
painfully, on close consideration, that it was 
not a work of faith ; the artist could not know 
the Saviour. I learned to realize very fully, 
when contemplating it, how the wisdom of man 
is foolishness with God. 

The niche, which the statue is placed in, is 
unfavourable to its being rightly seen. Thor- 
waldsen was much displeased on arriving from 
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Rome, to behold the accommodation provided 
for his work ; on which account, also, he did 
riot trouble himself to give the finishing touches. 
It had been designed to place the apostles too, 
in niches, but the sculptor, became aware of 
it, and made them all too large : thus compel- 
ling the authorities to range them at perfect 
freedom. He was in the habit of thus doing 
according to his own will, and alleging that 
he had misunderstood the order, whenever the 
latter did not agree with his inclination. When 
a message was sent him from Copenhagen to 
Rome to get ready four allegorical figures for 
the entrance to Christiansborg Palace, one of 
which was to be Truth (in Danish Sandked), he 
did not rightly know what to make of it, and 
misreading the first vowel, turned the order into 
Swndhedy Health, and presented the King with 
the beautiful figure of Esculapius, which now 
stands on one side of the gate. 

In front of the altar in the Church of our 
Lady, is the kneeling angel holding a shell, which 
makes the font. Whatever opinions there may 
be about other things, this must claim universal 
admiration. Altogether the contents of this 
church are sufficient food for many daysV hunger 
after the beautiful. Even during divine service 
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it is not easy to help taking a glance at one or 
other of those great planters of this holj faith. 

Easter Sunday, or Paaske as they call it, is 
one of the few decently kept Sundays in the 
year ; all the shops are shut, whereas on other 
Sundays they are only closed in the morning. 
At the same time, in the evening of this day 
too there is amusement enough. Easter Monday 
is also kept in the same way, but not Tuesday. 
Formerly it was the custom to keep three days 
at each of the three church festivals, but now 
only two ; still the name of the third is re- 
tained. I have been told that they were lopped 
off by some economical prime-minister, I think 
Struensee ; but as the proceeding gave much 
umbrage to the people, and was likely to raise 
a revolt, he compromised the matter by insti- 
tuting a general fast-day — the Great Prayer-day, 
as it is called — between Easter and the Ascen- 
sion. The Great Prayer-day is now, in fact, one 
of the most religiously observed occasions in the 
whole year, absurd as it may seem to other 
people. There is, I may mention, another ac- 
count of its origin, that it was instituted after 
the visitation of the plague or black death. 

It is the usage in Copenhagen to have public 
worship in all the churches twice each Sunday, 
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and in some even thrice. The chief service is 
at ten o'clock, and it is then most people at- 
tend. The afternoon worship at two is very 
thinly .attended, and the morning prayers at 
seven still more so. After the preliminary ser- 
vices are over, the beadles go through the pas- 
sages, unlocking every pew-door, — for after that 
time the right of proprietorship ceases. Most 
persons possess a pew in some church or other; 
but if they do not occupy it themselves in pro- 
per time, it is filled up by others. When the 
attendance is large there is often a most incon- 
venient crowd in the lobbies, until such time 
as the pews are thrown open, while the latter 
are comparatively empty. Then all on a sudden 
they are filled to each door. In common with 
many continental countries, congregations are 
by no means punctual in assembling. The pre- 
liminary services, by dint of much hymn-singing, 
&c., are pretty lengthy, and during the whole 
of that time, till the sermon actually commences, 
people continue tumbling in. When the first 
psalm begins, there is commonly but a handful 
in church. This practice is to be blamed, 
although I found it very infectious, as I must 
own to having done the same thing myself. 
People abroad (at least in Denmark and some 
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parts of Germany) have no conception of the 
seemliness of a whole congregation assembled 
ere the "church-going beir* has ceased, and 
awaiting reverently the commencement of the 
prayers. Yet even in Denmark, this is to a 
great extent confined to Copenhagen : in the 
country, things are otherwise. 

A more unpleasant custom still is the mode 
in which the daily offerings are gathered. The 
minister comes up to the pulpit, prays, reads 
his text, and commences his sermon. Scarcely 
has the bustling sound of the congregation seat- 
ing itself fairly subsided (for I must observe that 
the people always rise to hear the text read, 
be it gospel or epistle or anything else), and 
every one settled in a quiet attitude of attention 
to the voice of the preacher, now sounding 
sonorous through the church,, when pat, pat, 
pat, from a far-away corner comes the echo of 
footsteps, and lo ! one, two, three, , four, five, 
six ! the beadle with five boys at his heels, each 
carrying a long fishing-rod with a bag at the 
end of it. And now they march in the con- 
sciousness of office through every aisle and cor- 
ridor of the edifice, halting at every pew, and 
applying their suckers to each individual. The 
six sticks are all for separate purposes, marked 
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on them in gold letters, so that you may choose 
which you will cast your mites into. But one 
after the other they all apply, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, looking as impudent as authority 
can make them. The whole business creates an 
infallible bustle, for the money tinkles as it 
falls into the box ; and if you have forgot to 
get it ready, which is the plight half the con- 
gregation are usually in, you are in great tre- 
pidation, hunting for it through every pocket. 
And if you have left your purse at home, and 
so give nothing, the ill-looking urchins each 
depart with a look of defiance, that much dis- 
turbs the frame in which you listen to the 
sermon. It takes full twenty minutes ere they 
are all safely out of church again, and the last 
footstep has died on your ear. This is a 
thorough nuisance, but though much talked about 
it is evermore allowed to continue. To the 
clergyman one would think it must be even 
more annoying than to the hearers. I can 
answer for its distracting a stranger during 
several months. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

So may ye hac auld stanes in store, 

Igo and Ago. 

Burns. 

Oir the occasion of my introduction to Mr. 
Thomsen of the Museum, on the second day of 
my stay, he was good enough to ask me to come 
next day and see the Museum of Scandinavian 
antiquities, in which case he would conduct me 
through it himself. Next day, however, was 
Sunday, and I begged to be excused on the score 
of abstaining from secular amusements on that 
day. He was polite enough to be satisfied with 
my reason, although he did not share my views ; 
telling me at the same time, if I did not come 
then, I must wait till the weather grew warmer, 
for Sunday was the only day the Mmeum was 
heated (!), and without artificial heat it was in- 
supportably cold in winter. With Easter the 
weather did improve marvellously, as far as 
bright sunshine went ; the cold east-winds lasted 
till fftily or later. 
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Mj friend Mr. Worsaae, who at that time was 
Inspector-general of Danish antiquities (an oflSce 
much to be commended and imitated, as it in- 
volves the preservation of ancient femains over 
the whole land), proposed to me one fine morning 
that we should proceed to survey the said " Old- 
nordiske Museum." It has within recent date 
been fitted up in a back wing of the Palace of 
Ghristiansborg, granted for that end by the late 
King, Christian VIII. The locale is of the hand- 
somest description ; a number of lofty and well- 
lighted halls, opening from one another, set off" 
the collection to advantage. The arrangement 
is admirable, proceeding in regular order from 
objects of the farthest antiquity through each 
period to the relics of the middle ages, and down 
to the Keformation. The number of remains also 
is astonishing altogether, owing to the zeal and 
alacrity of those who have the oversight. 

The antiquities of the Pagan period in the 
north (that means before the introduction of 
Christianity) have to a great extent been extracted 
from the tumuli^ or places of burial so frequent 
in Denmark and the rest of Scandinavia, and have 
also, to a great extent, been picked up in the 
fields by peasants while turning the soil over 
with the plough. Unhappily, until within, some 
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years back, no pains were taken to preserve the 
objects when found. Antiquaries were then 
rare, and generally regarded with sovereign pity, 
as half-witted hobby-riders ; so what they rescued 
is but little. The constantly recurring curiosities 
which the peasants met with were either destroyed 
by them or lost, if of no apparent intrinsic value ; 
if, on the other hand, they consisted of the pre- 
cious metals, they were instantly sold and melted. 
One laments the vast havoc thus effected for such 
a term of years, and it is only wonderful that so 
much has been spared. 

When men's minds began to awake this cen- 
tury, as well in Denmark as in the rest of Eu- 
rope, to the historical element, it, as a matter of 
course, instantly occurred to them to turn to the 
most satisfactory evidence of their forefathers' 
lot, the evidence of their eyes. It became a care 
to all thinkers to cherish aught that aflForded 
ocular demonstration of the manner of life that 
had prevailed in former days on the surface of the 
same soil. By degrees the idea of a national 
museum gained ground ; and surely if anything 
may seem natural for a " nationar collection it is 
the instruments of individual and social living 
that have been employed in all periods in the 
land wherein we live, by all the successive forms 
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of population, from the first nomads that strayed 
through the territory, to our own hyper-civilized 
indwellers. 

The discoveries made by these recent observa- 
tioDS have, in many instances, been remarkably, 
interesting. Till within a few years there were 
loj no means facts enough to form aught like a 
positive science on the subject, but now there are 
many publications that embrace the matter in 
all its extent. The most authoritative books 
are those of Mr. Worsaae. The English public 
has also had some opportunities of getting familiar 
with the antiquities of Denmark. 

It is familiar to many that the antiquarian 
relics are generally classed according to their age, 
as they differ very much in their nature, according 
as they belong to one period or another. In an 
historical point of view, those from the pagan 
times are most valuable and most unique. The 
pagan period is divided into three ages, the Stone, 
the Bronze, and the Iron. The remains from 
these three ages are articles for domestic, idola- 
trous, ornamental and warlike uses ; with the 
introduction of Christianity come naturally a mul- 
titude of ecclesiastical relics. The Stone period 
is so called because metals then seem to have been 
altogether unknown, and stone to have been the 
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sole agent in use for all manner of instruments, 
aided merely by wood and clay. Stone was thus 
not only the stuflF of which each article was made, 
but also the solitary instrument for making the 
articles ; in a time when no metal was known, they 
were obliged to chip and grind one stone against 
an other. This is evidently the earliest stage of 
a nation's civilization. Very curious those relics 
are, being naturally, although the oldest, the best 
preserved of all. There are knives and hammers 
and axes, all formed as well as might be, and 
sharpened as much as circumstances would per- 
mit, curiously indented on the sides, showing the 
marks of the chisel, as fresh as if done a few weeks 
ago. Then there are the implements themselves, 
grindstones, wedges, chisels, mostly made of flint, 
besides many miscellaneous utensils, arrow-points, 
spear-points, sling-stones, balls, corn-grinders, &c. 
All the first mentioned are made for insertion in 
wood, thinned off at one end to fit into a handle, 
or some, such as the hammers, with a hole pierced 
for the handle to go through. Owing to the great 
lapse of ages, all wooden objects have wasted 
entirely away ; I am not aware whether even in 
one instance any such thing as a handle of wood 
has been found in connection with the Stone 
period ; if so, it must at once have crumbled to 
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powder on exposure to the air, inasmuch as that 
happens to wood of a much later period. 

Besides these smaller matters, there are many 
urns and graye vessels found in the tombs, of 
course to hold ashes. Ornaments, such as neck- 
laces of amber, are frequent. All these most 
ancient remains are placed in the first room of 
the Museum, to strike the eye on going in. I 
have now in my possession a few such hammers, 
knives, &c., which I obtained from a friend, long 
afterwards, in one of the rural districts. 

The second division of the pagan or heathen 
period is the so-called Bronze Age. It is a mat- 
ter of fact that copper was a metal known to the 
Germanic nations before iron had been heard of, 
and as they were in the habit of mixing it with 
a little tin, the compound has received the name 
of bronze. It is not to be imagined that these 
bronze articles were imitations of the Roman, &c., 
inasmuch as they are found just in the pro- 
vinces most remote from Roman influence, Scan- 
dinavia in particular ; and besides, by the time 
that constant traffic was established between Rome 
and inner Germany, under Julius Caesar, the 
Romans had long been making their sharp in- 
struments of iron. Gold is also frequently found 
at this stage of progress, but I believe no silver. 
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which seems to have been a later luxury. Here 
are in abundance swords, battle-axes, daggers, 
spears, arrow-points, shields, helmets, war-trum- 
pets (these latter very remarkable for size and ex- 
ecution, some having been found in mosses, quags, 
&c., so well preserved that they could be sounded), 
spurs, bits, and other horse-gear, knives, saws, 
drinking-cups, vases, spoons, keys, <fec., all of 
bronze, occasionally 'ornamented with gold. Large 
rings of pure gold and immense value have been 
found, too wide for the wrist and rather small for 
the neck, not to speak of their weight which is 
enormous : on one side there are two excres- 
cences which would also make them inconvenient 
for wear ; they are supposed to be the rings used 
in swearing, of which mention is made in the 
Sagas. A man held out the ring in his hand, 
whereon he that was to take the oath grasped it 
in his. Magnificent drinking-horns of the purest 
gold have been met with, of which the value is 
incredible ; they measure near a yard in length, 
and are most elaborately ornamented with figures 
of all kinds. The hair ornaments are remarkable 
for their size and specific gravity ; there are metal 
crowns and helmets, in wearing which the ladies 
of those days must, like Andersen^s mermaid, 
with the live oysters sticking to her ears, have 
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borne some inconvenience for the sake of the 
&shion. 

The third division is the Iron Age. Iron is 
a less obvious metal than copper, but once 
discovered it soon superseded the bronze, parti- 
cularly as it is found in such abundance in 
Scandinavia. There seems to have been a sort 
of transition time, when swords and spears of 
bronze have iron edges ; when the latter metal 
must still have been more valuable than the 
former. 

Glass was evidently a commodity of great 
scarceness and value. Beads of glass are, indeed, 
found at early periods, but larger articles, as 
vases and cups, seem to date from the iron age. 
They may also have been used for containing 
the ashes of the dead. 

Fragments of incense have been discovered and 
incense-pots; the remnants of the old heathen 
worship. These things are all carefully preserved 
in the Museum ; and, along with much that I 
have not mentioned, form a goodly collection 
of national antiquities, full of interest to now- 
livers. 

But, leaving the heathen times, and crossing 
the boundary to the sway of Christianity, we 
come on an equally extensive collection of relics ; 
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not, however, diflfering so much from the circum- 
stantials of our own existence. All sorts of 
church-gear swarm in plenty. Altars and altar- 
pieces, fearful old sculpturing in wood, now 
pretty femiliar to people in general by the resus- 
citating labours of medideval- minded ecclesiastics, 
crucifixes and other ghastly forms, horrible saints 
also hewn in wood, with plenty of ifelips and 
relic-boxes, cups, and other religious dishes in 
great abundance, with priestly garments wd 
ornaments. A practice, new to me, is revealed 
on examining those statues of timber. The 
heads of the saints are hollowed out, and used 
for holding small valuables, which, np doubt, 
were eflFectually concealed by lids thitt fitted 
with the outward semblance of the cranium, and 
could be lifted off and on at pleasure. Perhaps 
this was the reason why the blessed sqints were 
made so exceedingly ugly, lest devoi^t persons 
might come too near, and discover the treasurea 

There are naturally warlike and domestic im- 
plements of the Christian period in the greatest 
abundance. 

A chair from Iceland took my fancy as much 
as anything I saw in the Museum. It was evi- 
dently of high antiquity and the most bewitching 
workmanship. Any one really enthusiastic about 
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carved wood could not have left the place with- 
out making at least one attempt to steal it ; 
but I am only three-fourths or so <»f an enthu- 
siast. From very age it was near falling to 
pieces, and would bave been difficult to trans- 
port. I eagerly asked whether such were com- 
mon, but was answered they were so rare that 
there was only one other of the kind in the 
world, which was to be seen somewhere in Ger- 
many. The present specimen was as large as a 
modem sofa ; perhaps it was the seat of the 
master and mistress of some wealthy family, 
who may have preferred this really affectionate 
proximity to our so-called social way of sitting 
over against one-another on opposite sides of 
tixe fire. 

As the Ancients loved music, there are plenty 
of trumpets, flutes, lutes, harps, and viols. I 
Gould only wish that the hands and lungs which 
onoe moved them could be made vital again, and 
return to their employ, to let us hear the melodies 
that thrilled through those gaunt edifices, and 
charmed the fathers of these forefathers, and to 
which so many sweet people danced so lustily ! 
The Danes were great dancers, if we are to 
believe the records of the court of King Volmar ; 
or older still, I doubt not Harold Bluetooth would 
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have ladies and warriors to ambulate about his 
halls. 

They grefttly loved play too ; dice was a never- 
failing pastime. Not long ago, several full sets 
of chessmen were found ; at times single men 
had turned up before, and had been called by 
all manner of names, and ascribed to multifarious 
uses till the discovery of an entire set placed 
the matter at rest. They are generally madd of 
walrus' teeth, and quite as elaborate as most 
now in use. The king sits with a crown on his 
head and a stiff beard, holding a sceptre in both 
hands, the perfect effigy of an ancient monarch. 
The bishop is elaborately represented with mitre, 
book, and staff. This piece is now called lober, 
or runner, in modern Danish, but probably bore 
his ecclesiastical name in former times, to judge 
by this semblance of him. In Iceland the name 
bishop is still preserved, the only country, so 
far as I am aware, besides England, where such 
is the case. In Germany they call him the 
Laufer, in France the fou. Hence, a story 
once told me of an Englishman whose French did 
not extend much beyond the game of chess, 
who, being in France on a visit at a chateau^ 
one day when a neighbouring prelate was ex- 
pected, entered the drawing-room with the words 
'' Le fou, est il arrivde ? " 
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The pawns are simply made of walrus* teeth 
flattened at one end. The Danish name is honde 
or peasant ; may not our own word pawn have 
something to do with the same derivation ? 

A minute account of the entire Old Northern 
Museum is not to be looked for in a book like 
this. Accounts are, for the most part, unsatis- 
factory. . But a slight knowledge of the subject 
is desirable before inspecting the collection. . 

Great pains are taken to secure the possession 
of antiquities when discovered. By a late law, 
finders are obliged to bring all articles of gold 
or silver to the inspector, but then they receive 
the value of them in money. Less valuable 
objects they are free to bring or not as they 
please, as they are more plentiful, and there is 
less temptation to keep them. On the occasion 
of my first visit to the Museum, persons from the 
country were dropping in every now and then, 
with this and that, and the other thing to show 
Mr. Thomson, who did not, however, in all in- 
stances, retain what they brought. If the finder 
were a peasant, the article was generally accepted, 
for fear of giving ofience, or of discouraging him 
in future when something really valuable might 
cast up. It of course often happens that things 
so common-place are brought, as not to be 
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worth placing in the Museum, and if it be by 
a man of education, he is frankly told so. That 
time of year, moreover, when the ground is being 
turned over by the plough, is, as Mr. Thomson 
said to me, " our harvest." 

The present King of Denmark is particularly 
fond of antiquities, as well as patron of the 
Royal Antiquarian Society. When travelling, 
he often stops to visit some one or other of the 
many burying mounds that have been opened 
from time to time. Shortly before I quitted 
Denmark in 1850, His Majesty caused a tumulus 
to be opened near Sioborg (not far from his 
royal castle of Frederiksborg), where he had a 
tent stuck up, and where with a portion of his 
suite he spent many days and nights, excavat- 
ing and exploring, himself handling the shovel 
and pickaxe with his own royal hands, digging 
and hammering with might and main until the 
lords of the household were getting tired of the 
service. I do not know whether the discoveries 
made were in keeping with the august investi- 
gation ; but I have since noticed that his majesty 
has given an account of them while presiding 
at the annual meeting for 1851 of the Royal 
Antiquarian Society. If the sepulchre or sepul- 
chres in question were the resting places of royal 
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personages, there might be a more unnatural 
employment for the present majesty than the 
cherishing of the same even by personal labour ; 
but, unfortunately, the plan now in vogue, of 
showing reverence to the tombs of the prophets, 
seems not to lie in building them up, but in 
pulling them down, or at least in making holes 
through the middle, and turning them inside 
out! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The brave that are no more 1 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Close by their native shore, 

COWPBR. 

I OBSERVED that, the Old Northern Museum 
occupied a back wing of the Palace of Christiania- 
borg. This stupendous building stands on an 
island that lies between Copenhagen proper and 
the suburb of Ghristianshaven on the isfond 
Amak. In former times (i.e.y till within the 
last three years) Denmark was, with respect to 
its constitution, the most absolute despotism in 
Europe. It was, however, always a mild des- 
potism, and more particularly within the last age 
or two. This palace seems to bear witness to 
a line of unfettered kings, for its proportions 
are more suited to an empire like all the Russias 
than to the diminished kingdom of Denmark ; 
it is, however, to be borne in mind that it was 
erected while the state was twice its presrat 
size, before the loss of Norway. 
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The old palace was burnt down at the close of 
last century, and the present one built in its 
place. The style is altogether the reverse of 
beautiful ; in fact a plainer and clumsier palace 
is certainly not to be seen in Europe. The 
interior possesses some magnificent apartments, 
but for want of occupation it is said that the 
furniture is going to waste. Here and there are 
some valuable works of art (besides the Royal 
Gallery of Paintings in the upper part of the 
building), which go some length to redeem the 
general want of taste. The old palace was, 
not long before its destruction, the scene of 
many crimes, under the regiment of that woman- 
fiend the Queen Dowager Juliane ; whence it is 
said that even this new erection has been es- 
chewed as a residence by subsequent monarchs 
until the reign of the present King Frederick 
Vn., who makes it his home when in Copenhagen, 
which is but seldom and for brief seasons. The 
four palaces which form Amalienborg in the 
Amalie Gade have been the homes of the two 
last kings, Frederick VI., and Christian VIIL 
Weye Christiansborg again inhabited by the 
whole splendour of a court, it would form a fine 
specimen of royal magnificence ; as it is, it is 
occasionally enlivened by a ball or other court 

VOL. I. E 
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festival. In front there is a yery fine open 
space, the "Palace Place," which allows plenty 
of room for viewing the building, and for the 
lieges gathering to greet their monarch, or wit- 
ness processions, or present petitions and sudi 
like ; a privilege which I suppose has not alv^ajs 
been used quite pacifically. Behind, there are a 
court and many buildings that look portentous, 
stretching to the extremity of the island on the 
north side ; a thoroughfare leads from the Palace 
Place under the palace to the north 6nd of the 
island, crossing a bridge at either end, thus 
efiecting a great saving in passing from one 
quarter of the city to the other. Within the 
building, the corridors and stairs have the sem- 
blance of infinity; but human footsteps resound 
rarely along them. While the Diet sits there 
is a little more stir, as it occupies a hall in the 
palace ; this is but for a part of the year, and 
what is gained on one side is lost on the other, 
inasmuch as vehicles are then forbid plying. 

My kind friend, Professor Hoyen, Director of 
the galleries of Art in Copenhagen, and ProfessOT 
of Historical Art in the Eoyal Academy, proposed 
himself to introduce me to the Gallery of Paint- 
ings in Christiansborg Palace. I was delighted 
to make my entree there under such auspices, 
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«nd accordingly, very soon after my arrival, 
enjoyed a charming forenoon walking about the 
saloons. It is not opened to the public till May, 
and then only on certain days ; but I was autho- 
rized to go when I liked, and stay as long as I 
liked. The collection is not very large, neither 
are the majority of value, but there are enough 
to afford enjoyment for a great deal of time, 
and particularly when they have individually 
been expounded in an extempore lecture as ani- 
mated and learned as the one I had the advan- 
tage 0^ the first day I visited them. 

Murray's Guide-Book gives an extraordinary 
aocount of this collection, which would leave the 
impression that there was nothing left but the 
"**^g^sts," as they are there called, of the works 
of eld masters. This is nonsense ; but there are 
not a few small inaccuracies in the '' Bed Book's '' 
description of Copenhagen, however good it may 
be as a guide in general matters. 

It is a very great enjoyment to wand^ about 
a picture gallery alone, as I occasionally did 
afterwards. For the most part, such places are, 
IB general, the haunts of the most troublesome 
onowds, where, if you stand two minutes before 
a painting, a number of saunterers are sure to 
gather around and elbow you. From the win- 
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dows of the gallery there is also a pleasing view 
over three quarters of the metropolis and suburbs, 
where, when one wearies of art, nature lies at 
command. The height of the palace there is 
very considerable, affording an extensive pro- 
spect; and I often could have fancied myself 
the last lingerer of some former occupancy in its 
forsaken halls, gazing mournfully through the 
clear blue light and bright sunshine of heaven 
down on the spacious streets of a busy city. 

Passing entirely over the old masters there are 
two rooms at the end of the rest, set apart 
for the productions of native artists. They are 
not, however, always the best which are here 
exhibited. In some other apartments not open 
to the public, there lie, like lumber, many 
pictures that might equally well find a place 
in the national collection, if the government 
had leisure to turn the needful attention to the 
subject. The works of some modem Danish 
paintings are worthy of the strictest attention. 
Not merely in this permanent collection, but 
also in the annual exhibition which soon after 
opened, as well as in that of the following year, 
besides in private houses, I had sufficient oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with the productions 
of living artists. 
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There are now being executed in the entrance- 
hall of the University a series of frescoes by 
one of Denmark's historical painters, Gonstantin 
Hansen ; a set of frescoes from the Grecian my- 
thology, which may well challenge comparison 
with similar works of the present day in other 
countries of Europe- C. Hausen justly enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the first of his 
kind in his native country. Marstrand stands 
equally high, and is more remarkable for his mar- 
vellous productiveness. He had two admirable 
paintings in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
the year I went to Denmark, one representing 
the interi^ of an Italian village-inn with an old 
woman and two young ones at table ; the other, 
an altogether charming reproduction of a little 
Boman girl and cat. From the extraordinary 
quantity of pictures of Prof. Marstrand I had 
seen here and there and everywhere, I was 
.sincerely astonished, on my introduction to him 
some time afterwards, to set eyes on a young 
gentleman seemingly not much more than thirty, 
and in reality only a few years older than he 
looked. Among landscape painters Skovgaard has 
the highest reputation ; one landscape of his, 
in the National Gallery, of a beech forest, • took 
my fancy, and I found that he in fact excels in 
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delineations of Danish scenery; he has not 
travelled, nor intends in the mean while to do 
so, as he believes he can find enough in the quiet 
scenery of his fatherland to yield him employ- 
ment for many years yet to come. Certainly 
his aspects of nature, as they are to be seen in 
those charming representations of forest scenery 
and field, have a unique power of pleasing about 
them. 

Within recent times the art of painting has 
made .much progress in Denmark. There reigns 
an admirable taste over the school, as is evident 
from the changing character of its productions. 
Besides the artists I have mentioneclj there are 
others, as Simonsen, Sonne, &c., who enjoy a 
reputation perhaps as high, in their separate 
circles. Stipendia for travelling are not so diflS- 
cult to obtain as here, and most young men of 
promise have the opportunity to spend some 
time either in Rome or where else they please. 

After Thorwaldsen, the fame of other sculptors 
is apt to sink out of view farther than it ought. 
But there are now living such men .as Bissen, 
Jerichau (whose group of Adam and Eve was 
this year to be viewed in the Great Exhibition), 
and others, whose merit is not small. 

vas struck with the speed wherewith some 
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designs were executed for a festive occasion long 
after this period. When Oehlenschlager reached 
his seventieth birthday in November of 1849, it 
was thought fit to get up a festival in honour of 
him,—* dinner, that was held in a large building 
outside the town. At a very short notice several 
artists undertook to supply decorations; I was 
not present at the banquet, but I afterwards saw 
some of these paintings in the studios of the 
artists, and their design and execution were 
equally admirable. 

The incidents of the war in the Duchies sup- 
plied many subjects for pictures at both Exhibi- 
tions, and I suppose will continue to do so for a 
long time yet to come. Some of these were 
Baturally more fitted to call forth admiration by 
awaking national enthusiasm, than by virtue of 
any artistic value they possessed. A picture in 
the Exhibition of 1849, representing a soldier 
taking leave of his betrothed, where much feeling 
was unquestionably shown in both countenances, 
wag surrounded by groups of enthusiastic admirers, 
many of whom were shedding tears and declaring 
it to be the gem of the whole collection, whereas 
it was really, with regard to painting, a very 
ordinary production. In other pictures there was 
room for revelling in blood, and stirring up 
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the uever very slumbering abhorrence of the 
Germans. 

Ere the Easter days were past an event took 
place, the news of which, on reaching the metro- 
polis, fell like a thunderbolt on the population. 
The renewal of hostilities had but been b^un 
with the return of the -early spring, when the 
dreadful catastrophe of Eckenforde took place, the 
blowing up of the war-steamer Christian VIII., 
and the destruction of four hundred Danish 
seamen. It must still be fresh in the minds of 
many how the ships Christian VIII. and Gefion 
had entered the harbour of Eckenforde with 
the design of opening fire on the enemy on 
shore, and how, while they were there, the wind 
having sprung up drove them ashore, preventing 
the possibility of their escape till with the next 
tide. Meanwhile the Christian VIII. exploded, 
and, with her, all on board were at first supposed 
to have been destroyed. And so in fact they 
were, with hardly any exceptions; and fearful 
was, first, the general sense of calamity, and, 
secondly, the individual sorrows of so many 
circles. All at once, many families in Copen- 
hagen and elsewhere were thrown into mourning, 
and for a time the aspect of the metropolis was 
heavily burdened with the universal appearance 
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of consternation and the so frequent presence 
of grief among its inhabitants. Every one had, 
in addition to the general affliction, individual 
sorrows to mourn over, or to sympathize with 
those of friends; I have never expected to see 
a whole people so deeply distressed. This lament- 
able occurrence, at the very outset of that year's 
hostilities had a depressing influence during all 
the rest of the season, — during the fluctuating 
fortunes of the war ; for though success was as 
often on the Danish as on the German side, 
still the Danes felt the great loss had been theirs, 
and much was wanted to make up for it. Even- 
tually, at the close of the season, the battle of 
Fredricia was fought and won ; a victory as 
inspiriting as the former loss had been depressing, 
and I believe as unlocked for as the other had 
been. After, but not till after this fortunate 
victory, did the spirits of the nation revive. 

The calamity of Eckenforde was, like many 
other adversities, too big for utterance. It was 
of coarse, the theme of conversation, but not 
till long after was it possible to mark how deep 
the impression really had been. 

A singular incident occurred in connexion with 
it to vary the feeling slightly, and at least, in 
one family, to turn mourning into joy. An 
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afilicted ladj had got the needful mourning for 
her son reported among the slain, and was sit- 
ting with those nearest her in the silence of 
recent sorrow, when the door opened and he 
walked in I One can fancy the tumult of re- 
cognition — the joy, certainly too great for expres- 
sion — the rejoicing with trembling 1 He had 
been cast ashore, and having the good fortune 
(such he certainly would esteem it then)^ to 
be a native of Schleswig, he found himself 
fiwniliar with every byeway and in command of 
the German language as a native, whereby he 
was able to push his way through many diffi- 
culties and dangers till he crossed the frontier, 
after which he was soon on his road home to 
Copenhagen. He had had the good fortune, shortly 
after reaching shore, to meet a man whose sym- 
pathies were Danish, and who was glad to further 
him on his way. But at another time he had 
fallen in with a party of Prussian officers and 
soldiers at an inn, who, however, did not recog- 
nize him and so allowed him to pass. Everybody 
in town seemed to be glad that even one family 
had found such cause to rejoice. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Quhen Merche was with variand windis past, 
And Appryll had with his silver shouris, 
Tane leif at Nature, with ane Orient blast. 

William Dunbar. 

The business of sight-seeing subsiding a little, 
as well as that of invading the sancta of thought- 
ful men and delivering letters of introduction, 
I began, partly alone, partly in the society of 
obliging friends, to carry my investigations out 
into the suburbs and environs. It was won- 
derful how successful my attempts at asking my 
way were, as soon as I had received a few of the 
instructions of my zealous teacher. 

There are abundance of so-called waihs in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Copenhagen, by which 
I mean two or more rows of trees straightly 
planted and carefully kept, with a gravel road 
between them. Such advertised promenades are 
sure to be in little request, yet at Copenhagen 
some of them are so pretty that one almost 
wonders nobody goes there. There is, for in- 
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stance, the Ramparts ; a wide and commanding 
promenade, elevated above all the town, and 
boasting beautiful trees. Then there is a series 
of lakes that half surround the city still farther 
out, by the side of which run beautiful walks 
also finely planted and shaded ; and there you 
may sometimes traverse the whole without meet- 
ing an individual. All the roads that run into 
the metropolis are well planted with beeches and 
horse-chestnuts for a mile or two ere they approach 
the gates; of course they must be more fre- 
quented, but not seemingly by people on plea- 
sure. The only approach that is thronged by 
beings free of care is the western, and that is 
because it leads out to the palace and beautiful 
gardens of Fredericksberg and Tivoli, which are 
much frequented in the summer evenings. One 
other favourite promenade still nearer town is 
the " Long Line,*' an esplanade formed on the 
beach, running out from the east end or fashion- 
able quarter. It used to be a place for the privi- 
leged only ; that is, for those who paid a certain 
sum yearly for a ticket, but now it is open to all 
comers. Accordingly, it is usually crowded on 
summer evenings by all classes, and a pleasant 
walk it is, with the bright blue waves of the 
Baltic on one hand, leading the eye over to the 
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Swedish coast beyond from which thej seem to 
eome, and the dense beech trees on your other 
ttde, behind which the setting sun is brewing an 
ocean of fire. The Long Line is elevated enough 
above the surface of the sea to allow the wan- 
derer to enjoy standing still and gazing across 
the waters with the feeling of having an exten- 
sive view ; or, restricting his eyes nearer home, 
he can look down on the children that seek for 
shells on the strand. The Long Line is approach- 
ed by the park I spoke of in another chapter, an 
enclosure so thickly planted as to make a dense 
and almost chilly shadow on the hottest day. 
Here, too, is the custom-house quay, and a 
terrace with its coffee-room just above, where 
people crowded down at the coming in of the 
steamboat to have the first news from the seat 
of war, or to look at the shiploads of prisoners 
that now and then were brought in, or to com- 
miserate the sick and wounded that arrived 
helpless from the scene of action. But as yet 
the spring was not far enough advanced to make 
a lounge on the shore desirable. 

Close by the Long Line, but by it divided 
from the sea, is an extensive fortification called 
the Citadel. On its ramparts there is also a 
promenade, which is now the last accessible by 
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tickets only. Here a band performs on certain 
eyeningS) but the music is more enjoyable at a 
little distance than on the very ^t. With some 
friends I have subsequently visited the citadel 
ramparts, where the view of ocean and distant 
shore is still finer than beneath. The citadel 
itself is a thoroughfare free to every one; it 
seems to be a populous garrison, with many 
streets and ramifications. It must also possess 
some streAgth from the double moat that runs all 
round. The whole city is, in fact, surrounded 
by a deep moat, that with the strong ramparts 
would give an invader some trouble. 

I was not quite confident whether one bear- 
ing the unmistakable appearance of a foreigner 
would be permitted quietly to enter the frown- 
ing precincts of the citadel, and it looked well 
calculated to keep, at all events, a single invader 
at bay. I have heard of certain penetralia in 
times of war being accessible only to natives, 
and this looked like one that might be set aside 
for that purpose. The first day I happened to 
stumble upon it, I first walked as far round as 
convenient from that side, then I stepped as near 
as might be without touching the precincts. On 
this side the moat was a guardhouse with sentry 
and soldiers, and on the other were sentries also. 
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At last I went upon the first bridge, — no chal- 
lenge, — crossed it, and advanced upon the second, 
---Hnrossed it also, — ^passed under the archway, — 
stm none interfering,— whereon I traversed the 
entire enclosure. 

But one afternoon soon after, I did a thing bj 
no means equally wise or equally legal. The 
day was bright though chill, and as Diana lum- 
bered heavily before me across the bridge, I 
thought, why does that huge creature never 
refresh itself with a plunge 1 He was walking 
on the very verge of the utmost plank, protected 
merely by a wide railing with interstices great 
enough to admit of a man slipping through, never 
to mention a dog, thereby ofiering an opportunity 
much too tempting to resist. Without pausing 
to reflect whether it might be allowable to have 
dogs swimming in the moat, and indeed, without 
reflecting on anything, I came quietly behind, 
and giving him a drive violent enough to upset 
his equilibrium, over he went into the water 
below, and was lost to sight by the depth of his 
dive. The plunge of the immense creature would 
have been loud enough for that of a Christian, and 
by the time he reappeared above the surface puffing, 
snuffing, and " striving for dear existence," every- 
body within earshot was running together to 
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see whether no weary-o'-the-world had fallen or 
flung himself over the bridge. I began to dis- 
like the thing, and wished Diana would make 
haste on shore, but meantime where was he 1 
All was still underneath ; my knave, angry at 
the insult I had oflFered him, or feeling the water 
inconveniently cold, or from some other motive, 
had clambered up on a beam that connected the 
supporters of the bridge a few inches above the 
water, and there he sat dripping and looking 
marvellously uncomfortable, all the while I began 
calling to him from above ; whereat he only 
looked up and gave me an impertinent stare. 
Meanwhile plenty of spectators were gathering ; 
sentries and soldiers ran together from both 
sides, and I was assailed with questions, not one 
of which did I understand, for it was before I 
had made any progress in the language. Every- 
body seemed angry, and yet to commiserate 
Diana, who indeed looked very pitiful, but I 
was too angry to pity him in the least, — the 
wretch! could he not come ashore? I went 
down to one side and called him till I was hoarse, 
but he doggedly paid no attention ; the sergeant 
followed me all the while and talked loudly, but 
I did not understand him, and could say nothing 
in return till I put the desperate question in as 
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good Danish as I could summon up, " Do you 
spe^ Qerman V This seemed to determine my 
extraction, and he answered angrily, ''No. I 
speak Danish/' while the others looked irresolute 
whether they should make an effort to rescue 
the dog, or send me after him. But then I 
added, with as flattering a look as possible, " or 
English 1 I am English.^^ Hereupon he smiled gra- 
ciously, partly pleased that he had to deal with a 
son of the famous isle, and partly, I suppose, at the 
Tery idea of his being asked whether he spoke 
English. By and bye a stout fellow clambered 
down by the pillars of the bridge, and another 
followed him half-way, by which means the passive 
carcase was handed up, and I was thankful to 
escape with him from the throng, resolved to be 
caatious of such tricks in future. I deeply re- 
gretted to find my purse and pockets emptied of 
every thing but some coppers, for I was desirous 
to reward the good-natured fellow who really had 
exposed himself to the risk of an immersion in 
dislodging my dog ; but I held out my address to 
him, and tried to make him understand I wished 
he would call, which he seemed to intend but 
never fulfilled. It is against the law to allow of 
dogs in the moat ; and I should not wonder 
if the reason why I got so clear off was in part 
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because I was an Englishman. At that time 
many, even of the lower orders, entertained a 
high liking for us, in the hope our government 
would interpose with zeal in their behalf. 

There was not the same danger of having a 
dog stolen in Copenhagen as in a city of the 
size of London, and, on that account, I allowed 
Diana to go about on his own account, very much 
as in the country. This privilege he employed 
in undertaking rather extended excursions. I 
have sometimes met him in the most distant 
streets, upon which he would walk up to me 
with a slight nod of recognition, expecting a pat 
in return ; then he would wait till I passed on, 
and follow, as usual, at my heels, as if we had 
come out together. 

One day, on entering the University Library, 
after the usual heavy pull up the Round Tower, 
one of the gentlemen remarked to me, — 

"We had a call from your dog, the other 
day." 

"My dog?" saidL 

"Yes; there was a knock at the door one 
morning, and, when we opened it, your dog 
walked in, looking about him very complacently. 
We thought you must be following, but you did 
not make your appearance ; and, when he had 
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sat about an hour under the table, he rose and 
went out again.^ 

Gertes 1 Diana had not the same objections to 
the Bound Tower as his master ; and, be it 
obserred, the distance from my lodgings was more 
than a mile. 

One Sunday I had been taking an early dinner 
at a Bestauraiion^ where Diana always accom- 
panied me, after which I designed attending an 
afternoon service at one of the churches, but, 
on reaching the outer gate, I veered about and 
told the animal i6 go home, an order he under- 
stood very well, having often executed it before. 
As I remarked that he did not seem much dis- 
posed to comply, I repeated it in a threatening 
tone, with a flourish of my stick, whereupon he 
mn off, and I entered the building. The service 
had commenced, and there were a good many 
people in the passages, so that I soon got mixed 
with the crowd. I fancied, more than once, I 
heard a commotion behind me, near the door, 
but paid no attention to it till after the sermon 
had begun, and I was comfortably seated in a 
pew, when the stir was interrupted by a deep, 
hollow bark, after which, all was still. Many 
people turned round to see what was the matter, 
but I sat more motionless than ever, for, though I 
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could not think it was actually my friend, still I 
feared that I recognised the voice. I did not 
quit the church till the great mass of the congre- 
gation had dispersed ; but, as I went out, there, in 
a dark comer, just inside the entrance, and under 
the organ gallery, with a most anxious counte- 
nance, lay— Diana 1^ He had followed me in as 
soon as my back was turned, and would have 
waited till everybody was gone, before he quitted 
the edifice. I paid him no attention, but walked 
away, with as much sang-froid as I could 
command, by no means desiring that any one 
should notice the connection between us ; at 
the same time, I could not find in my heart to 
beat him, even for orders disobeyed ; the oflFence 
was of much too amiable a nature ; besides, the 
expression on his face was the most laughable 
mixture in the world of anxiety and devotion. 
As I passed out, he rose and followed me as 
usual. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Dem dunkeln Schooss der heiPgen Erde 
Vcrtraucn wir der Hande That, 
Yertraut der Samann seine Saat 
Und hofft, dass sie entkeimen werde 
Zum Segen, nach des Himmels Rath. 
Noch kostlicheren Saamen bergen 
Wir traurend in der Erde Schooss, 
Und hoffen, dass er aus den Sangen 
Erstehen soil zum schoneren Loos. 

Schiller. 

The metropolis of Denmark ha$ four gates, the 
eastern, western, northern, and Amak, the latter 
leading from the suburb of Ghristianshavn to the 
rest of the island of Amak. In going out, at any 
one of the gates, you pass through a long tunnel, 
under the fortifications, then over the moat by a 
bridge, then through a wide and imposing avenue ; 
then, across the lakes I formerly spoke of, you 
eventually reach the highway. 

Pursuing your way from the northern gate 
(Norrebro), through these different subdivisions, 
the suburb is attained. Beyond each lake is a 
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suburb, in most instances a rubbishy, untidy 
place, the refuge, seemingly, of a half civic, half 
rustic population, neither fish nor flesh. The 
northern suburb is notorious for its evil savour ; 
even the newspapers complain, now and then, of 
the nuisance, and they are not, in general, 
remarkable for great openness to the conviction 
of there being any thing *' rotten in the state of 
Denmark,^' material or political. 

It would argue a prodigious absence of patriotic 
spirit in a newspaper to insert an article one 
half as severe upon public abominations as the 
tirades of the " Times,* and other English papers, 
against Smithfield and similar nuisances ; in such 
matters, it is fashionable to maintain a dignified 
silence ; it is much better to let the abuse 
continue, than own its existence by exposure. 
And the unreserved statements, usual in England, 
of evils to be cured, are held up, by no means in 
Denmark alone, but all over the Continent, -as 
proofs of our deplorable condition in such matters. 

When the suburb of the north bridge is fairly 
left behind, the wanderer comes on a melancholy 
dead wall, stretching away cm one side the road 
as far as the eye can reach. Monumental tops 
and peaks, backed by ^ense thickets of ever- 
greens, and the summits of columns, give, too 
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plainly, notice of the nature of the place within ; 
it is the cemetery of the metropolis. I came on 
it one day in early spring in this fashion, with- 
out knowing beforehand of its existence ; but 
those gloomy signal-posts soon advertised me 
of the ground by which I trod, this great field of 
mortality's victory, the rallying-place of the 
dead! A vast enclosure it is, and thickly 
peopled ; hither they daily convey, from the 
adjacent city, all the bodies of them that die ; 
nearly all are buried here. Once they interred 
them in the churchyards and vaults of the 
metropolis ; but a man of deeper integrity than 
his fellows, dying, towards the close of the last 
oentury, and, feeling that he had not willingly 
injured his brethren while alive, desired not to 
hurt them when dead : so he gave command- 
ment concerning his burial, that it should be 
transacted in an empty field, away from the 
haunts oi men, and specially under the free vault 
of heaven. There he was laid in earth, and by-and- 
bye they laid others beside him, until eventually 
the place became a field c^ God, and the noxious 
practice of laying corpses under and around the 
houses of prayer was abandoned. There is an- 
other small burying-ground on the opposite side 
of the town, but this is the principal. 
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It was a bleak chill afternoon, when I first 
found myself at the gate of the realm of death. 
The snows and storms of winter had but recently 
passed, ajid the cold winds of April were just 
blowing away the damps and accumulations 
of the long period of nature's sleep. The first 
operations of spring seemed rough and unkindly ; 
dead leaves, that had been detained by winter's 
frost, danced hither and thither among the graves, 
whistling about with a heartless noise, and 
whirling with one another in giddy gyrations 
up and down the narrow roofs of the houses 
where dust was returning to dust. The long 
hard blades of grass waved also in the chilly 
wind, and the leafless branches of the trees tossed 
themselves about, all vying with each other to 
raise a feeling of dreariness and hopelessness* 
I paused on the burying-ground's threshold, for it 
was too gloomy to enter uncalled for. Up and 
down many of the white gravel walks were 
straying parties of old and young, — or gathered 
round one of the tombs ; they had come to re- 
visit the resting-place of some, near and dear, 
whose vacant seat, during the dark nights of 
winter, they had mourned ; they paid it the first 
visit forlhis season, and examined what hurt the 
tempest had made in it ; and now they would 
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tend it for the remainder of the summer, they 
would hang it- with fresh garlands until next 
winter brought back the snow. Perhaps this was 
the first time they had. been there in their usual 
coloured clothing, put on at the recent festival of 
Easter, for the many gay garments, habitual to 
the season, contrasted strangely with the sadness 
of the place and day. And it was evident that 
sadness was in the hearts of many mourners, 
wandering about there, and looking wistfully at 
where they had buried the desire of their 
eyes. 

That day I did not go into the cemetery. 
But I went often afterwards, and saw the graves 
ci some whose memory I reverenced, and whose 
living persons I could never know. The body 
that held a mighty soul meets with no other 
treatment than the one that was directed by a 
spirit so restricted as to seem hardly able to move 
its house of clay at all. And, of course, the 
carcase of a Croesus, used to be pampered with all 
that gold could give, falls as naturally to kindred 
dust as the one whose soul was but an in- 
cumbrance, by keeping it from its goal in an 
estate of disease and privation : yet to all, the 
hunger of the worm seems a painful, and to us an 
incomprehensible circumstance. 

VOL. I. F 
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" There is do device in the grave !'' I know 
not whether this be more a distressing or a 
welcome fact to those who have spent all their 
lives in the accumulation of wisdom. Here 
stands a pillar to the memory of the philologist, 
Rask ; it is sculptured over with mottoes from 
all the greatest languages of ancient and modem 
times, — oriental and occidental are blended, till one 
comes to think on the tower of Babel. Yet, what 
we see here, formed but a portion of the vast 
array of human dialects which he understood 
better than almost any other linguist the world 
ever saw ; but, for all that, where is now the 
tongue that should have used them ? The 
Scholar was cut down in the flower of his life, 
— ^there was no power suflScient to prolong his 
stay, although, indeed, he was one of whom 
we could have said, with old Lafeu, that he 
might "have lived still, if knowledge could be 
set up against mortality/' But the spectacle of 
this teeming cemetery seems to announce, that, 
for the present, Death is the most powerful 
candidate for the empire of human flesh. 

Whether we know, or do not know, the former 
stories of the tenants of these graves, we cry out, 
with the philosophical Prince of Denmark, " Here "*s 
fine revolution, an we had the trick to see 't ! '^ 
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And I particularly think so, when I look at all 
these moving forms that walk, in the certainty of 
existence, back and forwards by the tenements 
of those whom they have lost! And when I 
think that they too, however unwilling, and 
however far from ready, shall also be committed 
to the same undesired embrace of poor mother 
Earth! 

The burying-ground, I find, is not the place 
fifom which the thoughts soar away to the realm 
of spirit, and follow, in their wanderings thither, 
the souls that once dwelt in all this corruption. 
Here, we are " burdened with a weight of clay," 
— an extent of mortality that forbids, above all 
things, any communion with the unseen, spiritual, 
glorious, eternal world. To be lamented that it 
is 80 ! to be lamented that even the neighbour- 
hood of those myriads of dead bodies should have 
power to hinder a living man from the view of 
what never dies nor partakes of corruption, — 
the view of his own futurity, of that which alone 
is truly vital and real ! On the brow of a calm 
mountain, with its stretching prospect, or in the 
bosom of a wealthy forest, it is more easy, than 
here in the field of the dead, to pass away with 
a dear departed soul on its expedition to the 
place of spirits. But why should it be so ? Were 

F 2 
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it not possible to overcome the thought of Death's 
power to do evil, even here where that power is 
so obvious? Not, indeed, forgetting that the 
enemy can hurt and destroy, where one sees the 
very signs of destruction all about, but vanquish- 
ij^gj hy faith, this remembrance, this impression 
of sight, and arising, by an effort, to contemplate, 
also in faith, the representation of some glories 
that the grim adversary would fain know nothing 
of, and does his best to conceal, (although, by a 
marvellous adaptation, he is himself made the 
very means of administering them,) we would 
then wing a sort of triumph-flight, and express 
a hymn of glorification, in the very presence and 
kingdom of Death himself. Here, in the church- 
yard, he seems to have done his worst ; his work 
is about finished ; the cruelest and ghastliest is 
long since past, and the quiet process of decay 
now goes on. It is the completion of the wise 
saying, " ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; '^ — a needful 
consequence of the appalling couch of dissolution ; 
and going on, as it does, in the secrecy of the 
narrow house, it affects no one more than to 
implant the general feeling of extreme decay 
and exceeding poverty attendant thereupon. So, 
from the tombs and charnel-houses, the moulder- 
ing coffins and marrowless bones, the withering 
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flesh* and the worms of this great necropolis, 
wiping our eyes, we shall look up and gaze for 
something not seen as yet. Oh ! Death, — 

" What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark ! " 

From the cemetery, the road goes at once into 
the country. 'Tis a pleasing change, partly, 
perhaps, because not a sudden one, to come 
from the burying-ground to the fields where they 
are sowing the grain for autumn's harvest. There 
are plenty of nice land-like farms, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the metropolis ; large 
comfortable establishments, with apparatus fit 
for laying in provision of all kinds for the 
longest winter at a hundred leagues from any 
town, yet they have the chief town at the 
veiy door. And now husbandmen marched o'er 
the furrows, and scattered their precious seed, 
in the dull bleak afternoon of a cold spring 
day, when it needed some faith to believe that 
the season of budding and blossoming was at 
hand. But in the trees and about the grass 
there was now a tendency to burst forth and 
shoot, that gave notice the time of earth's verdure 
was about to return. Spring is the time when 
the sower soweth his seed ; it happens also to 
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be the time when most human bodies are laid in 
earth. The fates of the two are wonderfully 
similar. As I leaned over the paling and looked 
at the husbandman's field, I knew that, in a few 
months, the seeds he planted there would have 
burst forth, renewed and multiplied, and that 
the scene, by the blessing of Heaven, would be 
one of redundant life and beauty. And when 
I turned my head towards the dead wall I* had 
lately passed, and thought of the more dead en- 
closure within, I knew that there also, one day, 
would be a similar scene of revivification, even 
'* there,'' as Bishop Taylor saith, " where the field 
of God is sawn with the seeds of the resurrection." 
It was just towards the end of April that 
heavy tidings reached me from across the seas. 
I mention this, lest the immediately following 
months may be thought void of incident. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Once in the summer we generally made a pilgrimage to the 
Dyrehave, along the beautiful Strandway. We cut our names in a 
thick beech which bears them still. 

OcHLENSCHLAOER {RecolUclions). 
Full angelyk the birdis sang thair houris, 
Within thair courtyngis grene, into thair bouris 
Apperrelit quhite and reid with blumys sweit. 

Dunbar. 

I LEARNED to have a great liking to the walk 
on the Ramparts of Copenhagen. From the time 
the trees, that ornament them so highly, first 
commenced budding, till they stood in the full 
beauty of their midsummer dress, I used to walk 
there alone, it might be at morn, or at noon, or 
at night. Few people seem to care for that walk ; 
it is evidently not the fashion. One single even- 
ing about Easter — I forget now which evening — 
the entire population turns out to " spadsere paa 
Volden " (walk on the Ramparts) ; whence this 
custom arises I do not know ; " it is just the 
usage here," they said. On all other days I had 
them pretty much to myself : a few children re- 
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volving on an untidy nurserymaid, and some other 
eccentric individuals, units of every rank and 
class, might wander up, but they never annoyed 
me. In winter it is more frequented, for the 
highest personages of the realm patronize it then. 
Beginning at the eastern gate, there is an un- 
interrupted promenade, in the constant figure of 
a circle, round to the western, on the opposite 
side of the town, and a good way past it, till 
eventually the rampart ceases at an arm of the 
sea which here flows in, and separates Sealand from 
the still smaller island of Amak, where a part of 
the metropolis is built. Descending, the explorer 
crosses this river of salt water by an interminable 
wooden bridge, denoted Long Bridge (Langebro), 
and then recommences his tour of the fortifi- 
cations, which is continued all round the suburb 
of Christianshavn ; but on this side the whole 
arrangement is very inferior, for the errant chil- 
dren are of a much lower grade, partaking of the 
slough of the suburb, and there is an inextin- 
guishable evil smell that hinders all people from 
having anything more to do than they can help 
with the suburb of Christianshavn. 

Copenhagen's fortifications ought to be pretty 
strong. There is the deep moat running all 
round ; a pretty object when one walks above it 
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and looks down the green slopes of the rampart 
that are kept in beautiful order, and on which, 
according to the best of my belief, the public is 
not allowed to go ; but I took the liberty to 
transgress now and then, when, seating myself on 
the soft grass, I would look for a while down at 
the motionless water and away across the lifesome 
plains of the fertile country. At regular inter- 
vals along the fortifications are projecting but- 
tresses, on each of which stands a windmill, the 
emblem, I presume, of a time of peace. In a 
time of war those fortresses would be a fine 
defence. Meanwhile the animation of the mills, 
recurring quick one after the other, gives an 
agreeable feeling of existence and almost of rus- 
ticity on the very walls of the metropolis. And 
the dull revolution of the flappers in a dark 
evening adds uncommonly to the romance of a 
walk there. 

A doleful story is told in connection with the 
fortifying of Copenhagen. When the ramparts 
were being built, it was found impossible to get 
them preserved from sinking ; all means were 
used to lay a solid foundation, but drive in as 
many piles as they would, and bury as many 
loads of gravel as were to be had, and make the 
superstructure as substantial as it could be made, 
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it nevertheless continued to give way as soon as 
the workmen had finished. It seemed hopeless 
to fortify the city at all, until some wise person 
told of a remedy that would effectually charm 
away the evil. They took an innocent little girl, 
the most blameless they could find, and, using 
such means of decoy as were most likely to have 
effect with her, they enticed her from the abode 
of her parents to the precincts of the new fortifi- 
cations, where they placed her on a chair, and 
gave her playthings and sweetmeats to occupy 
her attention. But while she was delighting her- 
self with her store of treasures, twelve masons 
erected an arch over her where she sat ; then, to 
the sound of music, they built up the rampart 
which is now immovable. 

The inhabitants of the metropolia have thus to 
look to the sacrifice of this blameless infant as the 
means of their security; and the stranger that 
enjoys a promenade under the beautiful horse- 
chestnuts must also think of the innocence from 
which the whole derived its being. Many is the 
hour when I have had cause to bless the sweet 
maiden for the privilege of so tranquil a walk in 
the very neighbourhood of my own door. Dur- 
ing the months of May and June, it was a most 
grateful retreat. I did not desire company ; so 
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in the solitude of a public place I could wander 
to and fro as long as I liked ; I could breathe the 
unpolluted air on one side, or sniff the smoke of 
the city on the other ; I could hear the rumble of 
noisy thoroughfares or the distant sound of a 
country cart, according as I hearkened with the 
right ear or the left. And I could day by day 
watch the progress of the chestnut trees, from 
their earliest putting forth till the swollen buds 
did burst and advance with rapidity, through the 
delicate bouquets of their vernal existence, to the 
deep-tinged clumps of foliage that mark the meri- 
dian of the short life of one season's leafiness. 
And late in the lightsome nights, when the voice 
of the city seemed prematurely hushed, though in 
reality it was not far from midnight, — when the 
lingering light of a Scandinavian early summer 
eve made a sweet repetition of day, — it was 
singularly and sadly pleasant, to hold com- 
mune with the rejoicing glories of Nature, and 
particularly when I thought of one sweet soul 
who should no more behold the bursting of the 
trees or any of the fair processes of spring. 

The Copenhagen people, and indeed all the 
Danes, have quite a peculiar, and commendable 
appreciation of the beauties of trees, whether 
single or in forests. The beeches of Denmark are 
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in general finer than those of any other country, 
at least the beech-/or^5fe are finer, because older 
and more unmixed than those one sees elsewhere ; 
but we have in England single beeches, or groups 
of them quite equal to any in Denmark. 

Six miles from Copenhagen, on the coast, on 
the way to Elsinore, is the royal hunting forest^ 
known as the Deerpark (Dyrehave), one of the 
finest, though not largest in Sealand. Being quite 
open to the public, it is the great resort of the 
metropolis' population during the entire summer, 
but more particularly in the early part of it. 
Half way is a smaller but equally beautiful forest 
called Charlotte Grove (Charlottenlund), also 
open, and also much frequented, though by no 
means held in the same esteem as the other. 
When people have only a few hours to spai^e, 
or when no friends are going along with them, 
or when the trip is an impromptu and no right 
plan has been laid, or, maybe, when the party is 
only half in spirits, they go to Charlotte Grove ; 
but if it be a regular expedition, rightly arranged, 
projected and expected, with everybody in high 
glee, and a whole afternoon and evening free to 
spend on it, then of course to the Deerpark. 
Charlotte Grove is a kind of little go, the Deerpark 
the hig go. Both of them are abundantly provided 
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with places of refreshment ; the Deerpark, in par- 
ticular, abounds with tea and coffee tents, marquees 
set up under the shade of the forest, to supply 
all sorts of refreshment, ices, jellies, lemonade, 
bishop, eau sucr6e^ &c. Benches in that quarter 
swarm, and tables, round which merry families 
sit at a right comfortable tea. Everything that 
pertains to evening refreshment can be supplied 
by those restauratewrs^ so that parties need take 
nothing with them. Amusements are not want- 
ing either ; music is heard to the full, and there 
are jugglers and tumblers. I do not think there 
were any theatrical representations while I was 
there ; but I believe there used to be. 

Only the corner of Deerpark nearest Copen- 
hagen, however, is taken up by these arrange- 
ments that savour of fairs and tea-gardens. The 
forest stretches far along the coast, running for 
about five English miles towards Elsinore, af- 
fording from the sea a grand spectacle like pri- 
meval vegetation. It also dips back into the 
country about the same distance in undisturbed 
magnificence. The visiter who seeks woodland 
loneliness has not far to go ; let him forsake the 
noisy neighbourhood of the tents, and he will 
soon find himself with unadulterated nature. On 
the avenues and paths he may indeed see plenty 
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of human beings like himself, but all solemnised 
and subdued ; and if he will absolutely be rid of 
them too, he need only forsake the paths, and 
plunge into the recesses of the forest, where he 
will have hours of uninterrupted solitude, and 
opportunity to bless the king for throwing this 
fine retreat open to the denizens of the city. 

The passion of the Copenhageners for excursions 
to Deerpark certainly partakes of the nature of a 
mania ; but it is a commendable mania, bringing 
many good consequences in its train. By this 
means children learn from their earliest years to 
be familiar with woodland and rustic scenery ; 
and persons, who cannot afibrd to spend a part of 
each year in the country, enjoy it for at least a 
few hours at a time, as often as they will, inhaling 
the sea-breezes along with the smell of beech- 
nuts. From the time when the leaves first fairly 
expand, the processions begin to be formed, and 
they increase in strength as Whitsunday draws 
near, till they reach their climax with midsum- 
mer, or rather St. John's eve, when the entire 
forest is a mass of human beings. 

It is quite a serious duty to go to Deerpark, 
and that right often : otherwise one would be at a 
loss to account for the numbers of vehicles that are 
set out for hire all of a sudden as soon as sum- 
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mer begins. Omnibuses run from several parts 
of the city, and many times a day ; and, if the 
weather be fine, they are never empty. Inside 
the eastern gate is a long stand of cabs or fiys, 
or whatever one may be pleased to call vehicles 
capable of holding a dozen or more people ; and 
outside the gate is a perfect city of such convey- 
ances. It is naturally not the custonl for a soli- 
tary excursionist to hire such a machine all to 
himself ; the plan is for a driver to wait till he 
has a sufficient complement of passengers, which 
does not take up much time on a fine afternoon, 
and then start, charging each a very moderate 
fiire. All along the road, from Copenhagen to 
Deerpark, it looks like company driving to a ball; 
and coming back in the evening, in the contrary 
direction, the vehicles follow close on each other's 
heels all the six miles. It must be remembered 
that most private parties engage their own 
conveyance in addition to all those public ones, 
and that many adventurous persons foot it, par- 
ticularly students, &c., with pockets, maybe, as 
light as their hearts ; and they certainly often 
look the gladdest of the throng. Besides, the 
steamers from Copenhagen to Elsinore set down 
at Deer-park thrice a day in each direction, and 
they frequently carry hundreds at a time. 
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I profess to admire extremely this habit of 
forest pilgrimage. It forms an integral part of 
Danish character, and so far is a unique trait. 
I know of no other nation who have the same 
simple love of the woods, and admiration of fine 
trees as such. Most continental chief towns 
have their neighbouring woods, parks, and gar- 
dens where the inhabitants proceed in summer 
to drink tea, and amuse themselves. Stockholm, 
for instance, has also its glorious deer-park 
(Djurgarden), combining all manner of scenery, 
forest, hilly, and cultivated ; but I do not think 
the Stockholmers enjoy it as much for its own 
sake, as the Danes do theirs ; the former go to 
dance, hear music, see theatricals, &c., neglecting 
the beauty of the place itself ; but the latter seem 
to have a thorough love of nature and nature 
alone. The tea-booths are forsaken as soon 
as creature-wants are supplied, and people let 
themselves loose amid the trees. And this 
is a passion quite as strong among those who 
spend all their lives in the country, as among 
townsfolk, as I subsequently had delightful ex- 
perience of. 

In some parts of Germany, the same tendency 
exists. In the beautiful districts of Hanover, 
Biickeburg, Pyrmont, &c., where there are such 
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magnificent beech-clad mountains, the inhabi- 
tants of the small towns sprinkled about there, 
have the most charming delight in peregrinating 
the said mountains, and sipping their cofiee in 
the most unlikely corners. Accordingly, paths 
are cut through the forest, and at convenient 
distances small inns (Wirthshauser) are to be 
found in romantic positions, to which the burghers 
will walk several miles on a summer's after- 
noon ; and, when they have filled themselves with 
nature, they wander home to supper. But the 
mountains of Westphalia are indeed a tempta- 
tion in the gorgeousness of their tree clothing ; 
in Denmark we have only the trees, minus the 
mountains. 

I remember once, with some friends in whose 
house I was staying, calling at a farm-house 
in an out-of-the-way region of Hanover, and 
when we took leave, I was charmed with the 
good wife bidding us come back some day, 
and she would have the kettle carried up to the 
forest on the hill behind the house, to drink 
afternoon coffee. It would have been long 
ere an English or Scottish farmer's wife would 
have fancied such a thing a treat, and even in 
Germany my friends thought it much Bildung 
for a peasant woman ; but in Denmark, I have 
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witnessed enough of such humble recreation, 
and been glad that they found it a pleasure. 

It may give some idea of the universality of 
this passion when I mention that early summer 
is called in Copenhagen the "Deer-park time J' 
It would be as great an omission in the eyes 
of Danish children were their parents to neglect 
or find it inconvenient to have them transported 
thither, when the season came, as it would be 
an offence to Scottish young people if the 
New Year's "Currant Bun'' were not forth- 
coming, or to English, if they got no plum- 
pudding on Christmas Day. The remembrance 
of those trips to the forests is a weighty item 
of blessedness in after life ! We find in the 
diaries and letters of celebrated men that they 
evermore ascribe the greater share of their youth- 
ful enjoyment to those excursions ; nay, I doubt 
not^ that it has some share in the formation 
of the national character. Being continued 
through every period of life, men past their 
prime have a satisfactory feeling in returning 
there with their families, and ruminating on the 
time of their own childhood. We find it plays 
an important part in all the little tales and 
dramatic pieces that deal more particularly with 
every-day life. For many weeks when I met 
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any one of my acquaintance in the street, the 
first question used to be, " Have you been in the 
woods yetl'^ Tliis "have you been in the 
woods 1 '* corresponds perennially in Denmark 
to our everlasting interrogation of last summer, 
" Have you been at the Exhibition ? " 

For some time my answer continued to be 
in the negative, and was consequently far from 
satisfactory. I was told I was losing the best 
of it, for the first tints of the full-blown beeches 
nothing subsequent could match. Perhaps they 
were right ; I saw the woods next year at this 
stage, and undoubtedly they were very beautiful ; 
bat what can go beyond the profound darkness 
of a forest in July ? One day early in June, I 
resolved to put an end to the reproaches I had 
to endure, so I stepped on board the steamer 
early in the afternoon, and bounded over the 
bright little Baltic waves, till it stopped and 
put us into a little boat that soon took us 
ashore. 

I found my way into the thick of the place 
without much difficulty, the region of benches 
and marquees, but thinking inwardly " 'twas not 
for this I came,^^ I pushed first to one side, then 
to another, till I made good my way into the 
heart of the enclosure. And indeed, those 
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mighty trees were most noble; vast pyramids 
of foliage arising from the gentle turf, great 
natural avenues like stretches of a "forest 
primeval!" The fine stems of those gigantic 
vegetables sprang so quietly from the bosom 
of mother earth, and bore aloft, to the genial 
air, such a mass of green foliage, as to make 
one think on the vital force of the old earth, 
that from her dark cold bosom could send forth 
those immense plants. I was content to seat 
myself ere very long beneath one such tree, 
and not get up again till it was time to go 
home. For there was more than enough to be 
seen in the ramifications of the boughs as they 
struggled towards heaven, and in their burden 
of beautiful foliage, and in the sweet cerulean 
behind them, and in the soft clouds floating 
one knew not rightly where, but at their own 
will somewhere, to steal more time than most 
mortals have to afford. 

Another day I took a book in my pocket, 
Ochlenschlager's delicious " Aladdin,'* and driving 
in an open chaise by the pleasant Strandway, 
I climbed up to the most elevated region of the 
Deer-park, where the Hermitage stands, and lay 
under a beech, reading his beautiful realizations 
of Oriental existence, as fair and fresh as a 
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Persian poet himself might have made them. 
Away adown the forest I had a fine prospect of 

" Denmark's ever young, 
And wealthy bride, the fresh, free sea," 

as Grundtwig calls it, with the white coast of 
Sweden lying beyond. Midway in the channel 
lay the island of Hveen, carrying a few habi- 
tations and human inhabitants. To the north, 
rose some of Sweden's solemner mountains, con- 
trasting with the levelness of all near at hand. 
The kindly airs of a summer's afternoon, and its 
brilliant light, and the softened hum of such 
wanderers as myself, and all the rich provision 
for man's enjoyment that Nature, in her mildest 
form, had put forth at the behest of God, con- 
strained me ere long to close my book, beautiful 
as its descriptions of nature and humanity were. 
It must be good that the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness and joy. No one can partake in the 
gladness of another when it is of the purest and 
highest kind ; and who would vex his neighbour 
by telling that he was sorry in the midst of so 
perfect beauty 1 

Days of real warmth are seldom in the north, 
but this was one on which the poet might as 
well have lain on the slopes of Sealand, as in 
the bay of Naples, and have written, — 
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" The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent light. 
The breath of the moist air is light. 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The city's voice itself is soft like solitude's." 

The Hermitage is a hunting-box of the king's, 
standing on the most commanding point of the 
Deerpark. It has seldom been used of late, for 
there is not so much hunting in this forest as in 
some others. It is a lofty but plain building, 
with not many pretensions to architectural beauty. 
But from its lonely position and regal character, 
it is made the scene of sundry superstitions. 

Two English miles to the west of Copenhagen, 
hence on the opposite side from Deerpark, stands 
Frederiksberg palace, one of the many royal 
residences in Denmark. It stands on an emi- 
nence, and though, like most other buildings in 
the country, of no architectural value, is yet 
an object of attention ; its size is considerable, 
and it rejoices in the finest grounds I have seen 
anywhere in the kingdom. 

My introduction to Frederiksberg happened on 
an agreeable wise. Coming out of the Church 
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of our Lady from divine service on Whit-sunday 
afternoon, where I had seen and heard for the 
first time the venerable primate of Denmark, 
Bishop Mynster (though, unfortunately, my fami- 
liarity with the language was at that time too 
minute to be of much use in church), I met 
some friends in the vestibule, who said they 
were going next forenoon to drink chocolate in 
the gardens of Frederiksberg, coupling this in- 
formation with an invitation to accompany them. 
The kindness of admitting a foreigner to a family 
expedition such as this, was too great to admit 
of my declining, so I agreed to go. The palace 
gardens are, like so many other places, open to 
the public, and furnished with refreshment loca- 
lities. 

Whit-monday was one of the finest days we 
had all the summer of 1849. I joined my friends 
at nine o'clock, and proceeded with them through 
the suburb of Vesterbro and the beautiful Fre- 
deriksberg alley out towards the gardens. Said 
alley is an avenue planted on either side with 
double rows of trees, now grown to maturity, 
that give a most necessary shadow on such days 
as the one in the question. Its precincts abound 
with places of entertainment : I wonder how 
much cofiee and chocolate may be consumed 
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there in a week. The distance is so small, that 
the metropolis' population can go out in the 
morning on holidays, amuse themselves till din- 
ner-time, go home to dine, and return to the 
alley for some more diversion in the afternoon. 
Wax cabinets, puppet-shows, Chinese jugglers, 
strolling singers and songstresses, are the order 
of the day, and dancing of the evening. One, 
to me, novel source of amusement, was a railway 
train in miniature that ran round in a circle 
with prodigious speed and still more tremendous 
noise. Persons desirous of travelling by it could 
do so for a small consideration. Servant girls 
under the protection of smart shop-boys, stood 
all about the building where this uproarious 
machine plied its tasks; and they showed a 
timorousness greater, perhaps, than they felt at 
entrusting themselves to the vehicle, eliciting 
thereby expressions of entreaty and manly en- 
couragement from their loving swains. When 
the next pause took place in the train's revolu- 
tions, they suffered themselves to be pressed to 
mount the steps, and were soon flying round in 
the society and at the expense of the gentlemen, 
with a speed, and din, and ^chi, that made the 
expedition seem quite equal to a jaunt on the 
railway to Roeskilde. 
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Fredericksberg gardens are very beautiful. They 
lead up to the palace from the public road, and 
are laid out with much splendour of design, 
plentifully intersected with pieces of water, and 
having no lack of picturesque bridges, &c. As 
the residence stands high, the part of the gardens 
nearest it are disposed in terraces one above the 
other, with seats where one may sit unmolested 
and look at the crowds below. Considering that 
the public is freely admitted, the order kept is 
quite remarkable. Our party soon sought out 
an arbour near a refreshment room, where we 
procured a table and chairs, while our hostess 
went to order the requisite supply of chocolate 
and coffee, and we young people (always useless 
in like circumstances), seated ourselyes to be in 
readiness to drink it. In the neighbouring ar- 
bours were similar parties all employed in like 
manner with ourselves, among whom one of our 
number descried a gentleman connected with the 
head of the police, whereupon our host told us 
to beware of what we did, for we were under the 
very surveillance of the law. I noticed after a 
time that many people strolling up and down 
in front of our accommodations, looked at us 
with more attention than they bestowed on any 
others, and that their glances were in general by 
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no means friendly. But a young lady beside me 
explained the thing by saying, they heard from 
our circle the lingua maladettay the German, and 
looked on us as enemies ; hence, through me, the 
whole of a thoroughly Danish and patriotic family 
ran the risk of being expelled the premises. 

Going up to the palace and passing through 
it, we came out behind on a very beautiful en- 
closure called Sondermark. This is one of the 
really beautiful spots in the island. They say 
it is laid out to liken an English park, which it 
also does in some degree. It is not open to all 
and sundries, but we got in by favour of some 
friends at head-quarters, and enjoyed a long 
ramble about its glades, some botanizing, and 
some discoursing on English poetry, in which 
latter the stranger was asked for his facts and 
opinions ; but he had the pleasure to find that 
more was known on the subject than he had 
expected, particularly as far as Byron and Moore 
were concerned. 

It is curious enough at Frederiksberg, the con- 
trasting style of the tw opleasure grounds. The 
gardens in front are a good specimen of French 
taste, long stiff walks, and little pieces of roman- 
tic arbour and bridge work. Passing the resi- 
dence, which is itself quite an Italian palazzo, 
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mth yery gaudy saloons, jou come to Sonder- 
roaxkf in the English style as I mentioned before. 
It was laid out by a Dane of the name of Yoigt 
who had been long in England, and returned to 
his native country an enthusiast for English gar- 
dening. He was appointed inspector of Frede- 
liksberg, and set about with heart and hand to 
plan this park, in which Nature has also been 
propitious. He died young, and could not him- 
self see the result of his labours ; but now the 
trees are tall and shadowy. He is said to have 
gone a good deal about in Sealand, showing 
people the way to lay out their gardens ; but I 
fear he must have met with obstreperous subjects, 
for I have seen little in Denmark that reminds 
one of English grounds. 

Frederiksberg is in the possession of the senior 
Queen Dowager, Marie Sophie Frederike, who re- 
sides there occasionally in summer. When I saw 
her majesty at church there one day, soon after, 
I was astonished at the youthful looks of a lady 
of eighty-three : she is still alive, and may she 
long be spared ! It is now two ages of human 
existence since she was brought to Copenhagen 
as the blooming bride of the Crown Prince Fre- 
derick, afterwards king under the title of Frederick 
VL During that long term of yeara this palace 
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has been her summer residence ; it was so while 
she was Crown Princess, and remained, I believe, 
the favourite abode of the court during the reign 
of Frederick VI., after whose death it became one 
of the palaces of the Queen Dowager. There is 
no lack of palaces in Denmark- The king does 
not use more than four, viz., Christiansborg, in 
Copenhagen, and Fredericksberg in the north of 
the island, besides the hermitage in Deerpark, 
and a palace in Funen. But nearly every mem- 
'ber of the royal family has one or two at his or 
her disposal ; and there are besides a good many 
that stand empty. They form an agreeable feature 
in the landscape of the country, for many are of 
great size. 

We lingered a while on the terraces to enjoy 
as much of the day as might be. Then we 
strolled slowly through the gardens, while my 
friends picked up now and then some of their 
acquaintance. On the little lakes of the garden 
floated a few swans who seemed used to human- 
ity, for they approached the margin, and seemed 
rather to court acquaintance than to shun it. 
They were doubtless glad that the fine weather 
had come back, and brought with it all those 
good people again, who chatted to them and threw 
them .crumbs and never did them any mischief. 
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And the little children whom their parents had 
brought out to Fredericksberg to drink chocolate 
and run about the beautiful gardens and smell 
the delightful flowers, seemed quite in friendship 
with the large white swans. They begged their 
parents for pieces of bread to fling into the water; 
one little maiden held out her hand with an en- 
treating *' Papa ! give me a piece of bread for the 
swans ! '* and then a still smaller, merry little 
brother ran forward, also crying, " Papa ! give me 
a piece of bread to throw to the swans,'' till 
papa's supplies soon ran out, and mamma stood 
looking anxiously, lest some jumping little foot 
might foot it into the water, or any might be so 
adventurous as to go too near the long-necked 
birds. And then each merry little budget clapped 
its hands, and danced round the margin for very 
joy ; while the glorious sun shone on the bright 
green grass, and the large round swans sailed 
away in majesty over the water. And thus it 
happens, I suppose, all over the world, where 
there are children, and bread, and swans. 

In the gardens there was pointed out the sum- 
mer residence of the poet Oehlenschlager, a plea- 
sant house in a garden of its own. This he 
enjoyed a life-rent of from the Queen Dowager 
Marie. He was born near Fredericksberg, in the 
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Alley, and spent his childhood in the palace itself, 
of which his father was castellan. And now in 
his old age he had the pleasure of passing the 
summers in the neighbourhood of his birthplace. 

It is an unpleasant recollection that the only 
time when this luxurious palace and these beau- 
tiful gardens were diverted from their wonted 
peaceful ends, was when the English army made 
them its head-quarters in 1801^ and turned them 
into a camp. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced ; the exchange of 
weapons is rather an expedient of necessity, than a stroke of art. 
A scheme might easily he formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, 
and Laertes with the howL 

Sam. Johnson. 

I DARESAY there might, Dr. Johnson ; I daresay 
you might even yourself have killed Hamlet with 
the jaw bone of an ass ; and I daresay, farther, 
that Hamlet might not have been killed at all 
had Shakspeare not chosen, nay, that the whole 
play might have remained unwritten, had that 
been his will. I do not know, however, whether 
even Dr. Johnson would have declared in favour 
of Oehlenschlager taking in hand to remedy like 
defects, by writing a tragedy bearing the ominous 
title of " Amleth,^' such being the orthodox or- 
thography of the prince's name according to mo- 
dem scholars. Preserve us! what would they 
have said to the translator of Belleforest's French 
novel on the same subject publishing his per- 
formance under the title of *'the Historic of 
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Hamblett ?" But that was three centuries ago. 
That Oehlenschlager's piece has superseded the 
English bard's in more than the name I should 
be unwilling to admit ; meanwhile let us acknow- 
ledge its vast superiority in this respect. 

Oehlenschlager himself, indeed, evidently thought 
his tragedy had better recommendations than 
merely orthographical ones. He says in his pre- 
face to " Amleth," ** it might, perhaps, be thought 
audacious in me to have made use of a subject 
which gave occasion to one of Shakspeare's mas- 
ter-pieces, &c. f but then he goes on to explain, 
that, " Shakspeare's Hamlet is a feeling, philo- 
sophical young prince, a protestant, who studied 
in Wittemberg, &c." What his own Hamlet is, 
he does not say in the preface ; this the reader 
is to find out in the tragedy. He mentions that 
it is not the first time the same theme had been 
treated by difierent poets ; that he himself had 
written a poem on Balder, after Ewald had used 
up the god. All very true. 

Shakspeare's piece has connected the town of 
Helsingor so closely with the image of the me- 
lancholy Prince of Denmark (at least in the 
mind of every Englishman), that the name of 
Helsingor calls up hardly any other associations 
than those belonging to him. And yet it is 
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certain that it never was his home, if he even 
visited it at all. Hamlet was not the son of the 
King of Denmark, but of a petty sub-king in 
Jutland ; yet it . is hardly advisable on that, or 
on any other such account, to commence, even 
under the auspices of Dr. Johnson, a system of 
patching and darning with Shakspeare's tragedy. 

One day in June I went with a Danish friend 
to see Helsingor, It was a singularly fine morn- 
ing when we started, and grew into a correspond- 
ing fine day. We took the steamboat at seven 
o'clock^ and reached Helsingor in about three 
hours ; it is, of course, a coasting sail, and might 
be managed quicker if the boats chose. In sum- 
mer people seldom go by land, for indeed the 
shores are very pretty as seen from the water ; 
ihe entire distance between Copenhagen and , 
Heisingor, (with the exception of the five miles 
occupied by the Deerpark), is laid out in small 
country-seats, villas, and villages, mostly for sea- 
bathers. Everything is flat, but that is the 
fashion here. 

The first thing that strikes the eye when Hel- 
singor heaves in sight, is the great old fortress, 
Kronborg, placed on a promontory, and looking 
as if it had a right to command the Sound. The 
second and third things are the extreme narrow- 

o 5 
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ness of the Sound in this place, and the number 
of vessels at anchor. Indeed the Swedish coast 
is not more than two miles distant ; the ancient 
town of Helsingborg lies right opposite, and you 
could almost try to shout across to the Swedes. 
One fancies in looking over to Sweden, that there 
is something more romantic there than on our 
side the water, and it is a correct fancy. 

Well, this is the Sound par excellence; the 
one I was taught existed in my geography book ! 
The Sound! Gattegat!! Skager Rack!!! I used 
to repeat the list with the extremest self-^tisfac- 
tion as an urchin of seven, with the feeling that 
they were a world-distant trio of ever-raging 
oceans, to be talked of only by daylight in the 
school-room. And I remembered from that time 
nothing more about them, imtil I had the unex- 
pected enjoyment of being in their very neigh- 
bourhood. What odd ideas, or rather vague im- 
pressions one had of the Danes at that age, and 
for some years after ! Somehow my instructors 
caused me to conceive of them as a most bar- 
barous and undesirable nation. I hope this 
notion is not commonly instilled into children ; 
for how many are likely to go, as I did, 
to efface the impression by a residence in 
Denmark ? 
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As Iwas observing, there are a great many 
ships in front of Helsingor. The Danish govern- 
ment enjoys the privilege of exacting a tribute 
on every one that passes through the Sound, — 
Oresand as they call it. That this tribute yields 
a good deal of money is a matter of fact ; whether 
it be a prudent way of swelling their finances 
may be a matter of opinion. Every nation pays 
aHke, but it fsjls heavier on some than on others. 
For instance, every ship that goes from St. Peters- 
burg must needs pass Helsingor, if it will visit the 
outer vorld, whereas the vessels of other nations 
tiian the Russian only pass if they are bound for 
a port on the Baltic. Besides, Prussian vessels, 
in sailing from one Prussian port to another, that 
is, in carrying goods from Stettin, Dantzig, &c., 
to other Prussian towns on the Elbe or Rhine, 
must stop and pay toll to the Danes ; a duty, 
doubtless, a little galling, but one that I think 
the Danes must have exacted with peculiar zest 
during the last two or three years. Who knows 
how much this may have had to do with the 
Prussian feeling during the war ? If the Danes have 
power sufficient to assert their right to these dues, 
good and well ; if not, I fear they will be obliged 
to abandon them in this time of innovations. 

We landed and proceeded through the tidy 
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little town, and went into one or two places. 
A good many English live here on business; 
the natives also ply business to a considerable 
extent, and there is a good deal of wealth in 
the place. From its size, however, and general 
look, — the look of the handsomely dressed ladies, 
and moneyed look of the children, everything 
savouring of full purses that had once been empty, 
— I vowed I disliked to live there uncommonly. 
It seemed to me that the purse and pocket-fillers 
had the upperhand here, nay, were strong enough 
to make the town too hot for any who should 
cause his prophetically dissenting voice to be 
heard in the streets. Long after, I had this 
confirmed to me by a lady whose lines had fallen 
to her there for a season. I should fancy there 
was no poet in Helsingor, nor even a play-actor ; 
that all artists were shut out but such as were 
needed to copy merchants and merchant's wives, 
or at least their gold chains, seals, laces, ribbons, 
and who would be content to be dismissed with- 
out pay for mispainting the flowers and gew- 
gaws of a wealthy woman's cap. I should not 
fancy there was much taste for concerts and 
exhibitions, though they might exist for fashion's 
sake; nay, I should not ^ven think the circu- 
lating libraries had much run. Altogether the 
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entire town bore the imprint of a species of rich 
Kkinstddterei. 

We walked through it and went out behind 
on the high road that led into the blessed 
country. Not far from Helsingor is the little 
palace, Marienlyst, lying snugly at the foot of a 
steep bank, on which you can go up till you could 
almost step on to the roof of the building. Pity 
that all these beautiful residences should ever- 
more stand empty ; one almost regrets that ever 
they were built ! The grounds of Marienlyst 
are very retired and varied, and ascend high 
enough to let one have a very extensive view 
in several directions. The day was remarkably 
bright and clear, and I stood in admiration of 
the prospect to the north, where the Oresund 
expanded into the Cattegat, and retained its 
deep blue colour. The mountains of Sweden 
rose farther north, an agreeable diversification 
of the otherwise level scenery. All was still 
like noon ; hardly anything moved but the white 
ships, and they too, seemed to enjoy an opulent 
leisure, converging as they did at a stately pace 
" to their haven under the hill.'' 

All round about there seemed no end of 
pleasant woodland walks. My conductor was 
familiar with the locality, and appeared to feel 
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an embarras des richesses, and not to know 
where to take me. We went down one road, 
and turned suddenly oflF it to go into another, 
thence to a third, out into the fields, back to 
the wood, whisking in every direction, and ending 
with having seen a little of all and nothing 
completely. Yet I owned this method, unpre- 
meditated as it was, suited the nature of the 
place very well. The forenoon went past with- 
out delay, and we had to retrace our steps to 
catch the return steamer to town. 

Kronborg is a fine object wherever you look 
at it. Its dimensions are very great, and the 
style is castellated and sufficiently imposing, be- 
sides the commanding position. I have not been 
in its interior : I was told on that occasion, 
whether right or wrong I do not know, that 
foreigners were not admitted during the war ; 
and when subsequently in Helsingor I neglected 
to inquire. From its associations, a sight of 
the interior would be interesting, whether there 
be anything of intrinsic value or not. 

It was here Queen Caroline Matilda was im- 
prisoned. The unhappy queen, the mention of 
whom calls up the memory of so much suffering 
and misfortune ! To British ears her very name 
is enough to awaken a' feeling of tenderness. 
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Whether she was guilty or innocent of the 
offences laid at her door, her lot was too mourn- 
ful to stir up any thoughts but those of pity 
and sympathy. 

Christian VIL of Denmark ascended the throne 
in 1-766. He was at once a weak and dissolute 
prince. Most scantily endowed by nature with 
intellectual faculties, he was from the first, 
though the most absolute monarch in Europe, 
a puppet in the hands of his ministers. His 
body was not much stronger than his mind, 
and he had weakened it by intemperance till 
he became eventually a mere invalid. With 
his companions and flatterers he had spent much 
of his youth roaming by night about the streets 
of Copenhagen, frequenting public houses and 
haunts of the lowest kind, and delighting in the 
society of his inferiors, who, doubtless, saw well 
through his incognito, and treated him with the 
needful deference accordingly. By degrees, his 
mind also gave way so entirely, that, during 
the last twenty or thirty years of his reign, 
he was altogether laid aside from the govern- 
ment which, ultimately, was conducted by his 
son the Crown Prince. The king, indeed, broken 
down in body and mind, was an invalid imbe- 
cile/ whom it was the care of those about him, to 
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keep altogether out of public view, in order not 
to degrade in the eyes of the people the majesty 
of the crown. 

To this repulsive object, the lovely Princess 
Caroline Matilda, the young sister of our good 
King George IIL, was bound in marriage at the 
tender age of sixteen. We may well imagine 
the state of her mind in her new sphere, sepa- 
rated from all friends of her youth, with nothing 
but the unsatisfying parade of regal rank to 
make up for the loss of her pleasant English 
home. From her husband she had nothing to 
expect but neglect in general, and coarseness in 
his more familiar or affectionate moments. Yet 
he seems to have made some attempt to treat 
her with esteem, how successfully we may judge 
from the style of his character. And in the 
Queen Dowager she soon found she had to deal 
with a determined enemy, and one who possessed 
all the talent at court. 

The Queen Dowager of Denmark at that time, 
Juliane Marie, a German princess, was not the 
mother of Christian VII., who was the offspring 
of a former marriage. By her husband Frederick 
v., she also had had a son, Prince Frederick, 
Christian VIL's half-brother. For the interests 
of this son she was very anxious to provide. 
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and from the first moment looked on the young 
queen with aversion as one who stood in the way. 

The story of Struensee is well known. Born 
at Halle, and educated as a physician, he had 
attracted the King of Denmark's attention during 
some journey, and had in consequence been 
appointed as surgeon at court, subsequently 
the king's own private doctor. In time he 
began to show some knowledge of state affairs, ' 
and it was not difficult for him, from his position, 
to gain a good deal of influence with the feeble 
monarch. From one thing to another he rose 
to be prime minister of Denmark, with the entire 
power of the kingdom resting in his hands. For 
this purpose, he had previously been made a 
count ; a title which is said to have been con- 
ferred on occasion of a banquet at the British 
ambassador's. Sir Robert Keith, where none but 
nobles could be admitted. A friend of Struen- 
see's, Brandt, had received the title at the same 
time; be was also a favourite and companion 
of the king. 

Struensee was a young man of handsome 
exterior, and many accomplishments; his tastes 
were literary, for he had conducted a journal 
during -his period of obscurity. All this must, 
of necessity, have been pleasing to the young 
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queen who could not find much else of that 
kind in the Danish court. Unquestionably, she 
showed him much of her favour, — natural in the 
circumstances, but it was afterwards made use of 
against her. 

The rupture betwixt the two queens had in 
the course of time only grown more marked than 
at first. They held no intercourse but what was 
necessary. 

There were not wanting plenty of reasons for 
the overthrow of Struenscfe as minister. Many 
of his acts had given offence to different parties, 
whereupon the Queen Dowager placed herself 
at the head of a party, of course in private, with 
this avowed object. She herself, however, was 
much more solicitous for the destruction of the 
queen than of Struensee, but this she imparted 
only to her more devoted friends; there were 
men of the greatest probity in her coterie who 
did not see through her designs. She resolved 
to use Struensee as the instrument of the queen's 
overthrow, whereas some of her party desired 
his downfall from purely political motives. 

Queen Caroline had borne to Christianr VII. 
two children, a prince and a princess. What 
the Queen Dowager most devoutly wished, yras 
to get these children out of the way by any 
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means, wherefore she resolved to proclaim them 
illegitimate, and thus pave the way for the 
accession of her own son, the king's step-brother, 
to the throne. 

At length the confederacy planned how they 
would carry out their scheme. On the occasion 
of a grand state ball at court in the old palace 
of Christiansborg, at which the Queen Dowager 
had been invited to be present, they were to 
strike the blow with violence ; as it was not 
to be risked to manage the attack by means of an 
open process. The evening came, the evening of 
the 16th January, "177 2; the ball took place; 
it was attended by the entire beau monde of 
the Danish metropolis, with the exception of 
ihe poor king who in a distant part of the 
palace was shut up in his own chamber to while 
away the time as best he might, bewailing, but 
not able to affect, the neglect of his attendants 
whawere amusing themselves in the brilliantly 
illuminated saloons. It was Count Brandt's 
province to keep the king's person, which he that 
night entrusted to the care of another. When 
the festivities were just over, and about three in 
the morning, the Queen Dowager's party con- 
trived to gain access to the king's apartment, — 
she herself, her son, and a large body of nobles 
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and others. They awoke the sleeping monarch, 
and, while he was yet half-unconscious and tho- 
roughly terrified out of even his wonted little 
amount of understanding at the sight of such a 
formidable invasion, they represented to him the 
imaginary guilt of the queen and Struensee in 
such colours, assuring him there was a conspiracy 
just found out by which it had been intended 
to eject him from the government, and put the 
queen in his place as regent, and that the queen 
and Struensee had long been guilty of criminal 
intercourse together, &c , that they succeeded 
in frightening him into signing on the spot a 
warrant for committing the queen, Struensee and 
Brandt to prison. There were many other accu- 
sations against Struensee and Brandt, such as 
their having compassed the young prince's life, 
and similar most unlikely things. 

Furnished with the royal warrant, the conspi- 
rators proceeded with all haste to Struensee's 
apartment, where the prime minister was just 
getting up, startled by the noise that now reached 
his ear. He and Brandt were cast at once into 
prison, despite all their requests, however ve- 
hemently urged, that they might first speak with 
the king. They had been so much in the habit 
of regarding the king's person and conscience as 
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completely in their own power, and had been 
so ignorant of the conspiracy, that their arrest 
was hardly credible. 

The queen was also torn from her bed, and 
hurried, without being allowed time to do more 
than half dress herself, into a chaise that had 
been kept in waiting. Her tears and prayers 
were disregarded, she was forced from her 
children, and without even seeing the king. In 
passing out at the door she was heard to ex- 
claim, "I have a horror of this palace." No 
wonder indeed ; it is questionable whether she 
had ever seen one happy day in it. The car- 
riage into which she was conveyed, proceeded 
at that hour of night out of town and along 
the road to Helsingor, where her majesty was 
imprisoned in Kronborg Castle. 

It is well known Struensee and Brandt had 
a trial, and being condemned, were beheaded. 
Being threatened with torture, Struensee con- 
fessed all they wished him to do, and accused 
the queen of the crime they laid to her charge. 
She might have met with a fate one trembles to 
think of, but for the interposition of England. 
Sir R. M. Keith behaved with a commendable 
energy on the occasion ; one wonders why 
George III. did not second him better, in which 
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case Queen Caroline's character might have been 
cleared. The Queen Dowager would have gone 
any lengths she dared, but she was compelled 
reluctantly to yield to the threats of Great 
Britain. As it was. Queen Caroline Matilda for- 
sook the Danish shores, and finding an asylum 
in her brother's castle of Celle in Hanover, she 
ended her days there a year or two afterwards, 
at the early age of twenty-three. In Celle she 
was long remembered among the poor and 
afflicted for her alms and sympathy, while her 
own income was so restricted, and she stood her- 
self much in need of sympathy. The people 
looked at first with awe at the beautiful, pale 
form that walked to and fro in the gardens and 
avenues, and seemed about to take flight to 
another world ; but soon, even the children got 
familiar with her and feared her no longer, but 
regarded her as a friend. And the old found 
that she had known sorrow, and could speak a 
soothing word even when it was manifest she 
herself was suflfering. She did, indeed, much 
miss her infants whom, however, no repre- 
sentations would induce Juliane to part with. 
Ere very long, it was evident her prison-house 
was falling asunder; her frame had received a 
shock that could not be repaired on earth. So 
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she gathered herself together, and gave up the 
ghost, at the age of twenty-three, and by the 
objects of her bounty and all the inhabitants 
of the district where she had come to die, she 
was sincerely lamented. We will liope the 
touching prayer she had so long before engraved 
on a window of Frederiksborg Palace had been 
heard, — touching, since she must have felt herself 
in danger and difficulty. 



" Oh ! keep me innocent, make others great ! 



»> 



The Queen Dowager's chief plans were not 
answered even by the downfal and death of her 
victims, for nothing would induce Struensee 
to say aught against the legitimacy of the young 
prince who was her great eyesore. But she now 
enjoyed more power than formerly, and for some 
time reigned supreme, although that did not last 
very long, and she had to draw back once more. 
In the meantime it is asserted, and with like- 
lihood, that she tried to poison the prince, but 
&iied, and that more than once. He grew up, 
and when of age, took the reins of government 
into his own hands, acting as regent during the 
life of his father, on whose death he succeeded 
to the crown, and reigned long and prosperously 
as Frederick VI . It is not, however, thought 
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that the aged Ju]iane*s evil practices stopped 
here. Frederick VI. had a large family, of whom 
. only two princesses reached maturity, and many 
aver that the Queen Dowager caused the death 
of all the male children, still with the intent that 
her own son or his descendants should inherit 
the crown, which also came about, when Frederick 
VL died, and Juliane's grandson ascended thq 
throne as Christian VIII. Certain it is that 
Queen Juliane lived a life of many crimes, and 
died a death of much remorse. Her death-bed 
is said to have been an appalling one ; the 
pangs of conscience took hold on her in a 
fashion that spoke of a fearful list of oflfencea 
committed during life. 

A story was told me to the effect that .not 
many years before the death of Frederick VL 
there suddenly appeared an adventurer wha. 
professed himself to be one of the princes, 
supposed to have died in childhood. He was the.^ 
reputed son, or adopted son, or some such thing, . 
of a miller (if I mistake not) in an obscure . 
corner of Sealand. The story came to the e^g^ 
of the king, who caused the young man to.J)^: 
sent for, and was very much struck by his like?, 
ness to himself. .., , . 

.. A \. 

The likeness was apparent to many people.. 
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h&ides the king, and there was an obscurity 
which himg over the individual's early history 
that lent a greater likelihood to his claims, when 
an old woman living in the. district where he had 
been brought up, suddenly hanged, or at all 
events made away with herself, and thus almost 
confirmed in many person's minds the fact of the 
joung man's being the king's son, changing doubt 
into something like moral certainty, inasmuch as 
the old woman's suicide was thus laid out : — it* 
was averred that she must have been charged 
with the making away of the prince when an 
in&nt (of course by the Queen Dowager Juliane), 
and that she had saved his life, (very possible, if 
she had a dead infant to put in his stead), but 
having put herself under an oath never to reveal 
her part in the afiPair, she had made away with 
herself rather than commit perjury. The old 
woman, it was allowed, had had some connection 
with the young man. Hereafter, if some persons 
felt greater certainty on the subject, there was 
no possibity of establishing it by a proof positive, 
and there existed much excitement and uncom- 
fortable feeling. Ultimately, the claimant was 
sent on some errand to the West Indies, where he 
soon after died, and thus put a definite end to the 
business. The thing looked strange one must allow. 

VOL. L H 
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With Kronborg is also in part connected the 
saga of Holger Danske, the great hero of Danish 
tradition. Under the castle is a series of spacious 
vaults, profound and terrible, said to be capable 
of holding a thousand men, one of which is 
appropriated by this ghostly warrior. 

Holger was the son of King Gottrick of Den- 
mark, who flourished in the time of Charlemagne. 
From being a real man of flesh and blood, and 
Danish prince, he has become, by means of time 
and tradition, a species of mythological personage, 
to whose fame are hung all manner of wonder- 
ful qualities and doings, until eventually he has 
grown into the half-deified hero of popular aflFec- 
tion, and the type of the national existence. 

Connected with his earthly life, as handed 
down by history, (whether veracious or tradi- 
tional comes, for the present, all to the same 
thing) are the facts of his birth as son of 
Gottrick, King of Denmark, and his thereby 
causing the death of his mother. It is said his 
father could nevermore, -thereafter, see the son 
with satisfaction, the son who had deprived him 
of a beloved wife. According to Ingemann, the 
infant was nourished by two nurses^ as one was 
found quite inadequate to the supply the young 
warrior called for; by this means he became 
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speedily a right sturdy boy, and early gave 
promise of future strength. His mother gave him 
but one embrace, then fell back a corpse ; where- 
upon he was removed from her arms, and she 
was laid on a bier. As Ingemann says : 

" Full strong I became at the strong ones* breasts, 
FuH Danish on Danish bread ; 
Bat the arm that embraced me tenderest, * 
Embraced me stiff and dead. 

" I became a warrior stern and rough, 
Yet ever at heart grew mild. 
When I chanced to see on his mother's breast 
A little sprawling child." 

4 

His cradle was, in common with that of most 
young princes and warriors, an old shield. This 
was the orthodox accommodation for all heroic 
babies ; and indeed, was the only use possible to 
make of a shield turned outside in. It must 
also have accustomed them betimes to the smell 
of metal, and might not be a bad practice in 
modem days, when shields are otherwise at 
such a discount. 

Holger's childhood passed away amid the 
forests and on the shores of his native country ; 
bttt he was not destined to spend his mature life 
there. Between his father, the king (who was 
tiie over- king of Denmark at the period, just as 

H 2 
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Hamlet's father was a sub-king in Jutland), and 
the Emperor Charlemagne, there arose hostilities. 
The well-known Saxon monarch of North Ger- 
many, Wittekind, being vanquished by the power- 
ful Charles the Great, fled to the court of Denmark, 
to seek protection and assistance from Gbttrick 
who, like himself, was a heathen, and on that ac- 
count the more willing to engage with him against 
the zealous imperial propagator of Christianity. In 
their battles, the Danish and Saxon arms were 
at first victorious, and Charlemagne had to con- 
sole himself for defeat by putting to death four 
or five thousand Saxon prisoners whom he had 
in his power. Ultimately, Wittekind surren- 
dered to Charlemagne and embraced Christianity, 
upon which there was no farther reason for 
Gottrick prolonging hostilities. A truce was 
arranged between the French emperor and Danish 
king, among the conditions of which was the 
yielding up, on the part of the latter, his son 
Holger to Charlemagne. Gottrick was probably 
the less averse to this, as he had never regarded 
Holger with fatherly affection on account of the 
queen's death. 

Henceforward, we have to look for Holger 
Danske at the court, and among the warriors of 
Charlemagne. He soon became renowned for 
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ksightlj valour as a companion of Roland and 
the other heroes that adorn the memory of that 
age. Ere very long he followed the practice of 
most that came under the influence of the prosely- 
tizing emperor, and received baptism, as it hap- 
pened, in the Rhine. His conversion was probably 
more sincere than that of many of his countrymen. 
The story is well-known of the Northmen who ar- 
rived in such force to be baptized in the Seine, 
that the Emperor's large store of baptismal garments 
ran out. Charlemagne was in the habit of giving 
to every candidate for the sacrament a suit of 
feir white robes, of which he had at hand an 
immense supply, and which the baptized person 
took with him as a keepsake. But one season, 
so many shiploads of new converts arrived from 
the north, that the emperor found his stock 
exhausted ; whereupon, in his hurry to administer 
the holy rite to the anxious applicants, he caused 
the priests to fetch some more coarse and com- 
monplace robes, and put them on the converts. 
Bat, lo ! the latter spumed them with disdain. 
Every time they had been there before they had 
got beautiful fine white linen dresses, and were 
they now to be put off with such rubbishy articles 
us these? Then the emperor might keep his 
dipping to himself! It was now too late to 
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ascertain how often the sacrament had been 
repeated on the same individuals, but perhaps it 
made the emperor more careful in future. 

Once a Christian, there was no hindrance to 
Holger Danske's taking part in all the schemes 
for the propagation of the Christian empire. He 
accordingly is found to have figured in most parts 
of the world, doing many wonderful deeds, achiev- 
ing great feats, and passing through dangerous 
adventures. When his father Gottrick again mor* 
tally offended Charlemagne by mistreating some 
ambassadors, or hostages, Holger fell into dis- 
grace, and ran a risk of being used in like 
manner by the incensed emperor, but rose 
into as high favour as ever by achieving a 
gallant performance that did much to win the 
emperor a battle. In fighting one day against 
the barbarians, when Charlemagne and his whole 
army were attacking them near the gates of 
Rome, a traitor in the imperial army was the 
standard-bearer. This fellow, at a critical moment, 
let fall the standard he carried, and would have 
passed over to the enemy, but Holger who had 
suspected him and kept his eye on him, hit him 
a blow that caused the miscreant to yield his 
wretched soul. Thereupon, Holger seized the 
armour of the dead man, and clothing himself 
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with it, upraised again the standard at the head 
of the army, just as the enemy were advancing 
in triumph. At this the Christian host recovered 
its courage, and won a glorious victory. Charle- 
magne who had observed the standard-bearer's 
valour towards the battle's close, but did not sus- 
pect the transformation, called him up when all 
was over, to receive the reward of his services. 
Holger sprang from his horse, knelt, and received 
knightly honour on the spot, while the emperor 
praised his. faithfulness as contrasting with the 
late perfidy of the Dane. But then Holger pushed 
back his visor, and, lo ! 'twas the son of the Danish 
king! Charlemagne had to acknowledge that 
the father's evil behaviour was compensated for 
by the worth of the son. 

After this, he fought against the Saracens ; 
hither and thither, now high in his master's 
fitvour; now sunk for one or other cause. He 
lay for some years in prison for having neglected 
to defend the emperor's son, but was loosed 
from it to win a fight again for the emperor. 
At the field of Roncesvalles he was present, and 
came off safe when so many fell. In course of 
time he tired of foreign lands, and sought his 
native shores once more, where he arrived just 
after his father's death, in whose stead he was 
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chosen king. But ere long, he tired of being a king 
in his fatherland ; he loved his people and their 
country, he loved the beech woods and the sea, 
but his people did not need him then, so he 
resolved to be gone, and not return till he was 
wanted. At night he stole away, and the rumour 
spread that he was dead, and they elected another 
king ; but he was only gone until a time of need. 
He sailed over the deep blue sea, and made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine; where he paid visits to 
the Holy Sepulchre and Shrine of the Nativity, 
to Lebanon and Bethlehem. He was a Christian, 
and the men of his native land were still 
idolaters, and understood him not. 

From Palestine he proceeded still farther east 
to India, where he met with many adventures? 
such as the Christian heroes of the early middle 
ages evermore met with there. In India be 
seems to have had some old friends, some 
whom he had known at the court of Charle- 
magne, particularly a remarkable, mystical prin- 
cess, whose character it is diflicult to gather. 
But Holger seems to have busied himself with 
proselytizing and baptizing with some success. 
Whether by this princess, or by some other, I 
do not know, but in India he had a fruit given 
him that made his body imperishable ; a quality 
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that has since stood him in good stead. The 
time of his death seems dark. It is said he 
give up the ghost in France, yet it would 
appear as if he were buried in Denmark. It is 
also to be observed that he went to fairy-land, 
and came back from time to time ; all which one 
must reconcile as best one can. 

It is curious enough that the tradition of 
Holger Danske, though now so universal in 
Denmark, and possessing the national mind so 
completely, is not of very old standing there, 
and was implanted from other countries. It is 
a tale very common in the romance literature 
of France, during the middle ages. The name 
occurs as early as the chronicle of Charlemagne, 
ascribed to Turpin, in the ninth century. He is 
always mentioned as Holger the Dane (Danske, 
in Danish, means Dane), Ogius, Ogier being the 
usual spelling of the word, with the surname 
de Dacia. In the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, diflFerent romances, on the 
subject, were written in France ; for instance 
in the twelfth century, one by Raimbert, of 
Paris, under the title, " La Chevalerie Ogier d^ 
Danemarche," which, in 1842, was edited and 
published at Paris. At length, in the fifteenth 
century, a long prose history of the hero was 
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written and, soon after, published, nay, repeatedly 
published, with a long French title, " Ogier le 
Dannoys due de Danemarche, qui fut Tung des 
douze pers de France, lequel avec secours et ayde 
du Roi Gharlemaigne chassa les Paiens hors de 
Rome et remist le Pape eti son si^e, et fut long 
temps en faerie, puis revint comme vouz pourrez 
lire cy apr^s, &c." From this performance in 
prose, a man, called Christen Pedersen, made a 
translation into Danish, somewhat free, and some- 
what abridged, which he published in Denmark, 
about the year 1515. From that moment, 
Holger became a familiar name on every lip, 
and has continued so down to the present time. 
It is remarkable that he should, all at once, have 
made so good his entrance into the heart of the 
people ; it proves his nationality in a striking 
way. 

Holger Danske is to be regarded as a species 
of national type. He is, in the strictest sense 
of the word, a "representative man." He sets 
forth the idea of the Danish people, — is an in- 
carnation of the popular thought. It is believed 
concerning him, (and this is now the weightiest 
element in the myth,) that he will return, when- 
ever the Danish nation is in need, to conduct 
it to victory. When the nation's cause is at 
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the lowest, if the cause be a righteous one, then 
they look for his appearing. In battle, when 
their armies are about to succumb to superior 
force, he is beheld, at the head of the Danish 
host, with a large red shield, leading them to 
gloiy. In this way, he is a protecting genius, 
and one whose help can always be relied on. 
During the late war, while I was in Denmark, 
I heard Holger Danske constantly invoked and 
expected ; and, indeed, he did not fail to come, 
in the form of national self-consciousness. He 
was there, the nation's Christian spirit of full 
reliance under God on itself as such, and nothing 
but itself; and thus, in the wake of his red 
shield, it followed to glory. It must ever be 
remembered he was a Christian, and forsook his 
country because it was pagan ; if ever it denies 
its Christian character, it cannot look for him. 

There are many old books on Holger Danske's 
history, much read by the peasants, and, indeed, 
by all. In recent times the poet Ingemann 
has published a volume of songs, in five series, 
in which Holger relates his own history: the 
divisions are Home and Entrance on the World ; 
Holger's Youth ; Holger's Hero-life ; Holger in the 
north and east, and his Resurrection. Many of 
the pieces are very pretty; I am not aware 
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whether there be any English translation of 
them. 

I mentioned that the hero possessed one of 
the vaults of Kronborg Castle. As this fortress 
was not built till the seventeenth century, he 
cannot always have made it his home. Probably, 
on some occasion, when he had been above 
ground on business, he had liked the situation, 
and chosen it thereafter for ordinary quarters. 
But it was long unknown that he had done 
Kronborg this honour. Noises had, many years, 
been heard under the building, occasioning alarm 
and much speculation as to the cause amongst 
its other occupants, but no one had been cou- 
rageous enough to go down and explore. At 
length a slave who had committed some fresh 
crime, for which he was to be executed, had his 
life and freedom promised him on condition 
he would be bold enough to investigate the 
matter. On these terms the man agreed, though 
with trembling. He descended all the stairs, 
and went through several passages, still guided 
by the sound of terrific merry-making that fell 
on his ear from the other end. Ultimately he 
reached a door, on which he knocked ; at his 
knocking, the door opened, and he beheld a 
profound vault, with a long stone table, round 
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t^hich a company of steel-clad warriors were 
sitting, with their heads bent down, and their 
arms crossed. * From the ceiling hung a lamp 
which dimly illuminated the apartment. As 
the man entered, the warrior that sat at the 
end of the table arose, — this was Holger Danske. 
As he lifted his head, the table burst asunder 
with a tremendous noise ; his beard had grown 
down through it, nearly to the ground, and the 
motion tore it up. "Stretch forth thy hand," 
he said to the intruder. But the slave trembled 
at the powerful aspect of the hero, and held out, 
instead of his hand, the iron bar of the door. 
This Holger grasped so, that when he let it go, 
the marks of his fingers were impressed on it, 
upon which he smiled somewhat complacently, 
and said, "I am glad there are still men in 
Denmark/' 

Ingemann remarks, in the preface to his 
Holger Danske, on a likeness between the tra- 
dition of this Danish warrior and Ahasuerus or 
the Wandering Jew. They both represent their 
nation in foreign climes, or in a wandering 
existence, and have both lived, as a popular type; 
during centuries. Only the Wandering Jew's 
is an immortality of punishment, herein repre- 
senting his people just the more nearly ; whereas 
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Holger Danske enjoys an immortality of singular 
and honourable utility, evennore appearing as 
the reviver of his people's spirit,— the regenerator 
of the spirit of knight-errantry in the middle 
ages, and "in his national-heroic character, as 
the continual regenerator of national life and 
national spirit, in all times." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The liquor doctors rail at — and which I 
Will quaff in spite of them — . . . 
. . . who died first of drinking tea ? 

• ••••< 
You will see he who sits ohscure — 

• ••••• 
A cloud-encircled meteor of the air. 



Shelley. 



It may awaken surprise to hear talk of 
" slaves " in Denmark, one of whom I mentioned 
as conducting the investigation that led to the 
discovery of Holger Danske's residence beneath 
Kjonborg. The word slave is applied to what 
we call convicts ; not a bad name for men who 
are deprived of their liberty, and made to work 
hard, whether they will or no. But they are not, 
as with us, hid from public view, in the recesses 
of prisons and penitentiaries ; on the contrary, 
they are employed, all over the kingdom, in the 
construction of public works and reparation of 
highways and byeways. When one hears about 
slaves, it is natural to think of injustice, capture. 
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and unlawful detention, &c.; whereas, in Den- 
mark, the word is used in the simple signification 
of convicts. 

The sight of these wretches, working in gangs 
about the streets and roads, is not the pleasantest 
spectacle in the world ; but, from the very 
degradation of the sight, it is adapted to terrify 
others, by a continual example, from crimes that 
might lead to similar treatment. They wear 
a convict dress, each half of different colours, to 
facilitate recapture, should they run away, to pre- 
vent which, as well as by way of additional punish- 
ment, they carry a heavy chain on one leg, 
hanging from a thick bar of iron round the knee, 
and fastened to another bar round the ankle. 
This punishment is, of course, a hindrance to ease 
in work, and it gives a painful impression to see 
them toiling at some heavy task, with this drag 
on their strength. So burdened and impeded, 
it is not easy for them to effect any serious re- 
sistance^ consequently one overseer is sufficient 
for a whole detachment of slaves. But I have 
never envied the taskmaster his position, if in a 
solitary place ; he seems often to be a peculiarly 
feeble and youthful individual, and ill able to 
cope with a band of such desperadoes as the 
generality of the slaves appear to be, all ironed 
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and chained as they are. Like so many convicts, 
these men are usually ruffians, merely kept down 
by force. In many instances, they are condemned 
for life, but even if set free at the end of a 
certain number of years, their characters are 
only deteriorated by the punishment, they emerge 
from slavery worse villains than they entered it, 
and it is seldom long before they must be 
returned to captivity. The look of a gang of 
slaves, toiling at the mending of a road, under 
the charge of an overseer, and evidently cursing 
humanity as they toil, is the most malignant 
aspect of mankind I know. Whether, on the 
whole, good or bad for the free population, this 
constant aspect of punishment, may meet with 
different opinions, but it is, unquestionably, the 
most convenient way for government to punish 
criminals ; it saves expense and elaborate prepara- 
tions. I should think the amount of work accom- 
plished by this method must be considerable. 

I believe it is competent for any one, for any 
private family or individual, to procure the 
services .of a slave, for a day or longer time, by 
paying government a certain sum, in'the form of 
compensation for depriving the state of the man's 
labour, which sum, I suppose, is smaller than the 
ordinary day's wages of a workman. I am not 
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aware whether this privilege is often taken ad- 
vantage of; I never remember seeing such a 
character in the employment of any person of my 
acquaintance. There would be some responsi- 
bility and trouble attendant on looking after him, 
and hindering his elopement. As it is, one 
occasionally sees, in the daily papers, a notice to 
the effect that, the night before, or on some 
recent date, a slave, employed in such and such 
a place, effected his escape, and had not yet 
been retaken. It is, however, very diflScult for 
such a man to quit the kingdom ; what with 
dress and irons, he has much to do to make 
himself unrecognisable ; it is not easy for him to 
procure clothes without money, and his only 
chance is to get across to Sweden. 

As the summer advanced, I took some pleasure 
in the opportunities offered me by the kindness 
of different friends, to walk in company with 
them of a fine evening, and have the objects of 
interest pointed out. The denizens of Copen- 
hagen have a pleasant practice of taking exercise 
in the beautiful evenings ; all the members of a 
family go together to inhale the sea air an hour 
or two after dinner, and return with a good 
appetite for tea. Tea, (or " tea- water,'' as it is 
commonly termed,) is a more substantial meal 
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than with us, and there is a corresponding fast to 
precede it. Dinner is taken at three, four, or 
five o'clock, and tea not till eight or nine. The 
party, if it be a family one, sit round the table, 
which is well covered with dishes of cold ham, 
tongue, chicken, game, fish, besides cheese, 
prawns, salad, radishes, &c. Among the higher 
classes, in winter, tea is more as with ourselves, 
and is even handed round, but in summer, 
whether in town or country, the mode I have 
described prevails. In general, Danish tea is 
very good, and is used in great quantities; I 
think nearly as much as in England. It amuses 
one to hear it called " tea-water," particularly as 
the meal is usually so substantial ; yet this is the 
regular old-fashioned name for it in Denmark, 
now, indeed, dropping a little out of use. 

I much enjoyed then, and look back with 
gratitude now, to those agreeable strolls on the 
Long Line and its vicinity, in the society of those 
friends who admitted me into their midst. The 
sight and presence of family life, and quiet 
family happiness, has a beneficial influence on a 
stranger in an otherwise strange place, and one 
too, mayhap, weighed otherwise down by a know- 
ledge of family sorrow in his own case. 

We used to sit, now and then, by the brink of 
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the Baltic, either on a beneh or on the stones, 
and chat over all manner of different things, such 
as it was likely a foreigner could take part in, naj, 
many things the foreigner otherwise never could 
have known, but which interested him much never* 
theless, which he was admitted to share, by the 
kind confidence of trusting friends, till he wad 
ready, at times, to forget that he was in a strange 
land, or speaking a strange tongue. As for the 
tongue, it went^ at first, slowly therewith, and I 
was not to be persuaded to risk aught but 
German ; and, seriously, it was right good of 
people to put up with my German so long. Many 
were the admonitions I got to try a few sentences 
of Danish, but there seemed to me something 
peculiarly deterring about the pronunciation of 
it ; I have never felt the fear of being ridiculous 
so ^strong as then. Ultimately, when I did try, 
lo ! I had a whole stock of phrases and sentences 
at command, (my teacher had been most pains- 
taking,) and, from that eventful day forward, 
German was altogether discarded, except in so far 
as it was kept as a corps de reserve^ to tease 
people with, or, as the Danes say, dt driUe med. 
I had been about three months in the country 
when this change took place ; I believe it was 
near the end of June. 
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Reading is unquestionably a good means to 
improve oneself in a language, if one be living in 
the midst of the people. I fell in with some tales 
and novels that imperceptibly accustomed me to 
forms of Danish speech, — conversational idioms, 
— and introduced me, at the same time, to pecu- 
liarities of life. Ingemann^s larger romances, 
such as Valdemar Seier, and Erik Menved's Child- 
hood, are interesting to a stranger that knows 
little of the literature ; but they are not the best 
l^)ecimens of Ingemann's genius ; they are copies 
of Walter Scott, and not much better than copies 
in general. There are a number of small tales 
that took my fancy that sumtner, on Danish 
every-day life, called, in fact, "Every-day Tales;'' 
they are by an anonymous author, believed ta 
be a lady, but edited by the poet Heiberg. They 
open up, in particular, town family life, in 
somewhat similar fashion to Miss Bremer's 
Swedish novels, and, I doubt not, would interest 
English readers, personally unacquainted with 
Denmark. 

In poetry it was not difficult for me to get 
beyond my depth. At that period I tried 
Gnmdtvig, but made nothing of him, which was 
not wonderful, for, long after, I found it called 
for a stretch of attention to master many of his 
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productions, glorious as I could discern they must 
be. But some other bards were less difficult. I 
read some pieces of Oehlenschlager, as well as 
some of his prose, and dabbled a little with 
Heiberg and Winther. On the whole, however, 
I thought it better to lay a little foundation to 
this superstructure of belles lettres^ wherefore, as 
the Danes say, I " laid myself after " history. I 
got a hold of Molbech's Danish History, ditto 
Petersen's, ditto Allen's. Found them all interest- 
ing enough at first, but I cannot say my admira- 
tion grew in proportion to my familiarity with 
them. 

Walking with my kind friends. Professor Hoyen 
and his family, one beautiful evening, through the 
citadel, one of them said to me, "Now, if you 
want to see a thoroughly Danish poet, here is 
your time.*' At some distance were heaving in 
sight a gentleman and lady, the former con- 
spicuous for a very broad brimmed hat. When 
they came up, we stopped to speak, and I was 
introduced to the gentleman who turned out to 
be Christian Winther, the poet of nature and 
rustic life ; a fine looking man, with a dark eye 
gleaming from under the grandfather-like broad- 
brimmed hat I mentioned ; yet he is not an old 
man, looking, in fact, not more than forty. I 
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got, subsequently, better acquainted both with 
him and his writings. From the nature of his 
themes, or the manner of their treatment, Chris- 
tian Winther is not a difficult author; his 
happiest effi)rts deal with unsophisticated country 
life. I should think him a good poet for beginners 
in the language. 

This was the first poet whose personal acquaint- 
ance I had the pleasure to make. But now 
I felt some desire to go farther; so I got the 
same friend to call with me on Grundtvig, the 
hero of Denmark for the time being, the reviver 
of heroic thoughts, and prophet of the church, 
and true skald of the north. Not that Grundtvig 
is esteemed as the greatest poet of the age in 
Denmark, except by a small circle of his devoted 
admirers, — that honour seems by almost universal 
suflfrage to be awarded to Oehlenschlager, — ^but 
he is the true representative of Scandinavian 
song, notwithstanding the fact of Oehlenschlager's 
having written many pieces on Scandinavian sub- 
jects, — but of this more in its fitting place. 
Neither is Grundtvig the greatest divine in 
Denmark ; but had he no other praise, he has, at 
leasts that of versatility. As a divine, he stands 
at the head of a powerful party in the Danish 
church, the high orthodox ; of this form of 
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Lutheranism, he has been the reviver, and is now 
the pillar : he plays a conspicuous part in the 
political movements of his native land, and, 
finally, is the great poet I have indicated. I hope 
ta speak on some of these points with more 
minuteness afterwards. 

My notions of the poet -priest were somewhat 
of the dimmest and most confused when first 
I came to speak with him face to face. I knew 
only of the weighty part he played in so many 
diflferent realms ; what that part was, in any 
of these realms, I knew most imperfectly. There 
is a diflSculty which attends the motions of some 
men, so as fairly to nonplus any one who cannot 
judge for himself, but receives second-hand infor- 
mation from diflerently disposed onlookers ; and 
I consider no one fit to receive first-hand im- 
pressions who must seek them by means of a 
foreign language. I had gazed at some of 
Grundtvig's writings, but, even though I could 
read many Danish books with ease, they had 
conveyed to my mind no clear conceptions. I 
had also gone, once or twice, into the Vartou 
church, and looked at the aged minister of God, 
and heard his feeble voice, without picking up 
the sense ; I had seen that heavy, spirit-laden 
head, that stone-like brow, with its thin, cold 
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covering of straggling grey hair, and those ocean- 
deep eyes, where the midsummer night-sun and 
midwinter moon of a Scandinavian heaven 
ae^med to be reflected. But, farther than the 
evidence of the existence of a genius, it was not 
possible for me then to behold anything dis- 
tinctly. And, all the more so, that genius never 
exists, without some misrepresenting medium, 
through which you are almost sure to have the 
earliest glances of it. There are ever some un- 
blest detractors, who manage to convey a false 
idea of the man of genius, before it is possible for 
you, by contact and personal experience, to form 
a fair estimate of him. And it is. Oh ! for 
a glimpse, once in time, of some naked great 
spirit, without any derogatory preconception 
whatsoever ! 

Among the incidentals peculiar to Grundtvig, 
I had comfortably been made aware of his general 
liking to Englishmen and aught that was English ; 
and this was some fortification against the meet- 
ing with a man who, it was evident, at the 
merest glance, might be stem towards what he 
did not like. I met with a gentle reception, and 
departed with a more specific impression. To 
me he had not talked much that day, probably 
because I was too subdued to be very conversable, 
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but he had said sundry memorable words, and I 
had heard his conversation with his gifted and 
more congenial friend, my introducer. One 
Sunday, soon after, in coming out of Vartou 
Church, I encountered the aged pastor, and 
enjoyed a walk home with him to his own 
house. The clergymen of Copenhagen go to 
church and return from it in their gown and 
rufP, a practice I find desirable, as it shows a 
certain confidence in the goodness of what they 
are going to do, a proclamation, in the hearing 
of a whole population, that God's worship either 
is to be or has just been performed. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper had been 
dispensed that day in church. I asked whether 
it took place every Sunday. Grundtvig said he 
wished it to be every Sunday, but there were 
not always communicants. He took occasion 
from that to remark on the little stress that 
was laid on the Sacraments in the Calvinistic 
churches, — true enough when compared with the 
Lutheran. In his own- church the Lord's Supper 
is always dispensed if any intending communi- 
cants have given in their names the day before; a 
privilege of which I subsequently took advantage. 
I believe, in most other churches, there are par- 
ticular days set apart, or a certain number of 
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CQmmunicaats »ecessary. The sacrament is ad- 
mi»istered accolxiing to the Lutheran method, 
the elements being cjonsecrated wafer and wine. 
The officiating clergyman wears, above his usual 
bjij^ck gown, a whitQ surplice, and, over that, a 
scarlet velvet cope, with a large crucifix, em- 
broidered in gold, Qn the back ; — garments start- 
ing, at first, to Calvinistic eyes. 

I was lucky enough to live in one of the most 
old*&3bioned houses in ^U Copenhagen. You 
went in through a long low passage which 
brought yo\i to a court with the vault of heaven 
for covering and a number pf lattice-like win- 
dows looking down on it from all sides. On the 
light went a i^tair, — an antique roomy flight of 
" ligneoni? grades '^ that took the adventurer first 
to one landing-place and then to another, T?hich 
landing-places, like the conrt below, were sur- 
rounded on three sides by windows, one side 
looking out to the court, the two others looking 
mto the houses they led to. Such houses, in 
fact, possessed each some apartment? lit up only 
in this doubly-distilled method ; and it was rather 
inconvenient for the inhabitants, as any one 
going up or down stairs could look in with the 
completest ease. A pleasant little gossip could 
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be kept up at the smallest possible risk of dis- 
covery from one division of the house to the 
other, whether across the landing-places or over 
the court ; there was vis-d^is on all hands. I 
was told by my visiters this was one of the 
last of the kind extant; that Copenhagen had 
once been entirely built in this fashion, but it 
was now abandoned. There was plenty of old 
wood-carving all about the windows and railings, 
that delighted one's eye, and bore witness of 
a more elaborate architectural age ; so much so, 
tliat an antique-loving acquaintance of mine, in 
going down stairs one day, shouted up to me 
from the lower landing-place (I lived in the 
second flat), "You should have this house car- 
ried to London, and placed in your British 
Museum ! " a remark which my landlady, hearken- 
ing behind one of the afore-mentioned inner win- 
dows, -overheard, and did not relish, as it might 
appear to cast a slur on her lodgings. She 
seemed to think that if the mansion were time- 
honoured enough to find a place in the museum, 
people might fancy it too old for a habitation. 
However well it answered during the summer, I 
did not seek it again in winter ; I thought the 
walls might possibly be getting crazy. 

A self-contained house is in Copenhagen called 
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ft " court," as it is usually divided into dwellings 
for many families, flats, or half-flats : the accom- 
modation for one family is called a " house.'' In 
the country, every habitation with any sort of 
offices connected is also called a court ; nothing 
is degraded with the name of house but a cot- 
tage with no kind of outbuildings about it. It 
would be a great offence to say of any one in 
possession of a country seat, " he has a house in 
the country ; " people would suppose he had a 
hut. In town, few people inhabit a whole 
" court ;'' only the wealthiest. A floor, or a half 
floor is often commodious enough to display a 
handsome set of drawing-rooms, dining-room, 
library, &c., besides bed-rooms and kitchen accom- 
modations. This has the advantage of giving 
people no trouble running up and down stairs, 
once fairly inside of their own habitations ; but 
it has the drawback of being by no means so 
"self-contained'' as one of our precipitous houses 
in London. There are an infinite number of 
ways in which the Copenhagen system approves 
itself inconvenient, and in which people may 
come to regret existing at all. Quarrels or mis- 
understandings with the denizens of the same 
court seem absolutely unavoidable, at least so I 
have been told. I do not speak from experience, 
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for I never contended mth inferiors, superiors, or 
equals, but lived at peace with all men of the 
same household. I believe servants are gene- 
rally the pregnant causes of strife, drawing em- 
ployers too easily into the same position. 

Servants in Copenhagen resemble their fellow- 
servants all over the world ; I know of no class 
that has fewer idiosyncrasies. In one respect 
the females seem greatly superior to the men, 
they are tidier, but this may partly be the fault 
of the masters. One seldom sees thoroughly 
respeetable-fooHw^ men-servants in Denmark, 
they are usually ill-dressed ; liveries are but 
indifferent. At the same time the apparel of 
many servant- women, however fresh and clean, 
is curious to a stranger. All country-bom girls 
retain their peasant costume in town, the bright 
stuff petticoats and jackets with still brighter 
ribbons banging in abundance from the sleeves, 
and the- long close bonnet-shaped white caps, 
with silken crown, and flying streamers of rib- 
bon. Thus it is always possible to tell a country- 
extracted servant girl from a town-bred maiden, 
even were there no difference in the colour and 
texture of their cheeks. The daughters of the 
island of Amak are in much request as hand- 
maidens in Copenhagen, and they again are dis- 
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tinguishable even from rustic girls in general, by 
the extra brilliancy of their dress. In addition 
to all the colours and alternations of red and 
white, and exuberance of ribbon glory, they are 
furnished with a deep border round the bottom 
of their gowns, similar in effect to a flounce. This 
border,^ which is about a foot in breadth (if that 
be a measure acknowledged by ladies), has usu- 
ally a scarlet groi^nd, and is embroidered with 
some amazing tropical plants in some other 
dazzling colour. The effect is tremendous to a 
wish, making an appropriate finish to a prodi- 
gious commencement, with the clear snowy 
stockings and club shoes, buckles and all, emerg- 
ing from below. When an Amak girl suddenly 
blazes across one's orbit, one is apt to turn round 
and look after her for a little to take in the 
entire impression, and then exclaim in a phrase 
of Berlin, da hort A lies auf! The inhabitants 
of the isle of Amak are of Dutch descent ; they 
were brought thither as a colony by Christian II., 
whose queen was a Dutch princess and wished 
some of her country-folk near her. They have 
preserved themselves very pure from mixture 
with the Danes, intermarrying with one another, 
and bear still all the marks of a distinct people. 
Their young women are particularly sought after 
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as nursery maids ; it is them one sees trundling 
infants in infant chaises. Why they are thus 
preferred I do not know; whether it is their 
Dutch good-nature, or cleanliness, or patience, or 
perhaps, the resplendence of their outer persons 
that takes the dear little children's fancy, and 
keeps them " good/' 

There is a certain want of purpose-likeness 
about all continental servants, French excepted. 
On landing in Copenhagen and taking up one's 
abode in the best hotel, one is sure to be im- 
pressed with a lack of effectiveness about waiters 
and chambermaids. They are continually at 
work, but fail to accomplish the end thereof ; and 
the very fact that the visiter is sure to see a deal 
of scrubbing and sweeping at all hours, as well as 
much knife-scouring and boot-brushing in impro- 
per places, argues ill for existing order and effect. 
Neither will one meet with the simple respect of 
England, the quiet demeanour of both servants 
and masters, that speaks of a perfectly good un- 
derstanding on either side. All over the Conti- 
nent there is a deal of mouthing and compli- 
menting that people suppose show affability on the 
side of masters and mistresses, and civility on 
that of servants ; while the noiseless and peace- 
ful relation of the two parties in England is looked 
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on by foreigners as hauteur and cringingness. 
Conforming to customs while in various coun- 
tries, I much deprecate the penchant which some 
persons seem to cherish of transplanting all this 
external circumstance into the heart of British 
households, as it does not lie in our nature ; but 
at the same time I think Englishmen should take 
more pains than they do to behave like the 
natives of the lands they may happen to visit, 
while among them. English manners, towards 
dependents in particular, are almost always mis- 
understood, and stigmatized as haughtiness, dis- 
tance, tyranny, &c. 

Danish servants are by no means without 
"manners," though they appear evermore as if 
going to stand up for their rights. The women, 
in particular, have a very gracious way of wel- 
coming and attending strangers and visiters ; men 
of course, from their unhappy nature, are less 
gracious. When a bright burnished chamber* 
maid or lodging-house maid steps into your 
room with a message or letter, or with the break- 
fast tray, she almost always drops a little curtsey, 
and relaxes her rosy face into a well-intentioned 
little smile, and irit be the first time she has 
seen you that day, she never omits the cheerful 
"God Morgen'' (good morning), which of course 

I 5 
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one must not forget to return. " God Morgan" is 
indeed, a prelude to dealings and transactions of 
all kinds ; not with servants alone, but on enter- 
ing a shop it is not unusual to prefix this greet- 
ing to your attempts at purchase. After dark 
it naturally changes into " God Aften," or good 
evening. In going away, no one omits the 
" Adieu," or perchance, at night, " God Nat" 

There is another form of expression peculiar 
to Scandinavia, but there, and particularly in 
Denmark, in most unremitting employment, 
** VaBr saa god," be so good. You never do any- 
thing, I think, without using it. K anybody asks 
you to hand him aught, the newspaper, a work- 
box, salt at dinner, you must not deliver it into 
his hands without this civil "Vaer saa god." 
When the waiter lays out the tea-table, after 
bringing up cup and saucer, teapot, bread and 
butter, and other necessaries at different instal- 
ments, and effecting his final descent for the kettle, 
he takes a survey of the whole, and, when satis- 
fied that all is right, with his tray under his 
arm, he turns round to you, bows, and says, 
" Vaer saa god," to signify all is ready. When a 
housemaid, such as I mentioned, comes in with a 
note or card, she delivers it with her kindliest 
" Vaer saa god ;" so does the postman, putting his 
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head in at the door with a letter^ prefixing it 
with " God Morgen/' however ; so do shopkeepers, 
placing on the counter the article you wish to 
see; so in fact does everybody. It is used by 
all classes, high and low, on every conceivable 
and inconceivable occasion. A higher and stronger 
variation of the sentence is " Vaer saa artig,^^ be 
so polite ! This ought to be employed as a mark 
of intensified civility, and so it is by tall peasant- 
women in the country, but in general, the two 
are very much confounded and used indiscrimi- 
nately. When dinner or breakfast is announced 
as on the table, it is customary for the hostess 
to rise and invite her guests to go in and par- 
take, which is often done in the following terms, 
" Be so good as to come in and dine,^^ or, " Be so 
polite as to come in and take luncheon." A 
stiffer form is, " May I beg you to come in and 
dine V or, as it is very often in the negative form, 
" Will you not be so good as to come and dine ? " 
When I was in the country afterwards, if I stepped 
into the drawing-room, of a forenoon, to announce 
that I thought of taking a walk, the lady of the 
house would smile kindly and say, " Be so good." 
A gentleman pressing you to wine at dinner, 
reiterates, "Be so good and drink !" 

I found it was needful to accustom myself 
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to this form of civility, if I did not mean to give 
offence by omitting it. When the young divine 
who instructed me in the language asked one day 
whether he might smoke beside me, I answered 
with as courteous an intonation as possible, " 
ja,'' meaning by this ready aflBxmative some- 
thing like the English " certainly," and supposing 
myself very civil. He, however, had counted 
on a still more courteous acquiescence, and said 
if he was to teach me Danish he must also teach 
me politeness, and that I ought to have said '' fie 
so good," whether I thought it proved goodness 
or not. After this I applied myself to the use 
of the phrases with commendable diligence, and 
so far as I am aware, never failed in employing 
them on all occasions as long as I dwelt in Den- 
mark, Irom the time when I told my teacher to 
continue his cigar, till one dark evening in spring 
a year after, when a friend, at whose house in the 
country I was staying, coming into the room with 
the newspaper in his hand, and wishing to accom- 
modate his chair to the light, apologizingly re- 
marked to me, " Excuse my sitting down with 
my back to you," and I, with a now natural 
impulse, made haste to answer, " Be so polite \" ^ 
The month of June 1849 was exceedingly cold ; 
I used to sit with a plaid and railway rug about 
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XDj arms and legs. My landlady said it would 
be j(kmgerously unwholesome for me to have the 
store heated. I did not put much faith in this 
dictum, for I had had it heated all April and 
never felt any harm, and I did not believe it 
could affect me so differently in June ; besides, 
some more learned friends, when I told them, 
said it was " Noget Snak,'" some nonsense^ the 
usual expression for disagreeing with what a third 
party has said, though it is not customary to 
employ it to your neighbour in his face. But as 
no other people had lighted their stoves, and 
as I rather wished to brave the cold, I did not 
commit the outrage of using artificial heat after 
Whitsunday. The sun shone as usual, but had 
no effect ; I could not think what had drained 
him of all his peculiarities. This sort of weather 
lasted fully three weeks, from the 8th or 9th of 
June till the very end of the month. We used 
to walk in the evenings all the same ; only I put 
a great coat on. 

With July came very pleasant weather, and on 
the whole, the rest of the summer was tolerably 
fine. Early in July, too, came the battle of 
Fredericia, which put the whole nation in spirits, 
in spite of the many individual strokes it caused 
to fall on families. After the victory of Frede- 
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ricia there were no more hostilities for that year, 
and it was much hoped there would be no more 
at all, but they broke out again with the next 
spring. For the remainder of this summer we 
had nothing but rejoicings. The truce concluded 
with Germany was not so cleverly managed as it 
might have been. Danish ambassadors were in 
Berlin at the very time the battle of Fredericia 
took place; they had been sent to compose 
articles of peace with the Prussian government, 
which they were also in the course of doing when 
the news came of the decisive, fight. These news 
cannot have been very agreeable to the Prussians, 
unexpected as they were by alt; yet they did 
not seem to affect at all the treaty of cessation 
from hostilities, which was drawn out and signed 
in a form by no means particularly advantageous 
to Denmark, although I think it might have been 
very much so, had the Danish legates had their 
wits about them. Denmark is grievously ill off for 
diplomatists ; one wonders that matters go on one 
half as well as they do. All the best are Germans, 
and are miserably bad to boot ; and, being Ger- 
mans, if not lukewarm at heart in the Danish 
cause, they are at least suspected of being so, and 
suspicion is an evil principle between a people and 
its officials, when resisting some superior power. 
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After aU, it is possible that a treaty more fayour- 
able to Denmark might not have answered the 
end so well as the one they got. Hostilities broke 
out afresh the following year and caused much 
bloodshed; but the result of them was at all 
events decisive, for victory again, beyond all 
expectation, attended the Danes, and the conse- 
quences were in a high degree advantageous. Had 
the treaty of 1849 been such as in any degree 
could have satisfied the Danish nation, perhaps 
the war might not have been renewed, full of 
risk and uncertainty as it was ; but in that case 
the solid benefits now accruing to the nation 
must have been foregone. Sacrifices of many 
sorts have been made, and they have brought 
about the end desired. At the same time the 
whole war, with all its attendant good, must be 
r^rded as a most lamentable and unfortunate 
event, for its evils in the eyes of a by-stander 
entirely overshadow the good. 

I went for the first and only time, one fine 
evening in July, to Tivoli gardens, the Vauxhall 
of Copenhagen ; that is, Vauxhall as it was fifty 
years ago, in the time (ah 1 seventy, eighty years 
ago!) when Miss Burney and Dr. Johnson and 
their friends enjoyed themselves there with all 
the stately wisdom of their age, — the age 
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they believed to be the most illuminated the 
world had seen, — and the Prince of Wales, with 
his suite, raked about with greater lightness of 
limb. Tivoli has only come into being within 
recent times ; it was organized under the reign 
of the late king. Christian VIIL Hence there 
are as yet but few associations connected with it ; 
it has not seen more than a small fraction of the 
present generation, and is not one of the spots 
that enter into the construction of the national 
character, nor does its name appear in novels and 
vaudevilles, save those of the most recent date. 
It bids fair, however, to become an importaiit 
place in future days, for it has found great favour 
with the public. It seems to be crowded nearly 
every fine evening, and, although the entry 
money is abundantly low, the company appears 
happily to preserve its respectability. The even- 
ing I was there, I saw at least one prince of the 
blood. It was just after " Fredericia," and there 
was evidently an acknowledgment of that event 
in the music, as well as in the air of the visiters, 
who seemed glad to get well together, and have a 
thorough talk on the subject. There are plenty 
of the amusements in Tivoli to be found in such 
places in general ; a little theatre for pantomime 
and ballet, and many smaller attempts at diver- 
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sion/as, for instance, a ground for arrow-shooting, 
where the mark was a Prussian soldier in paste- 
board, who fell to one side when hit where the 
heart was supposed to be. A very small fee was 
demanded for leave to try the bow, a privilege 
everybody seemed desirous to avail themselves 
of, for the instruments were in constant requi- 
sition, and every time a successful hit was made, 
the assembled crowd raised a shout of laughter. 
The Prussian, indeed, had a hard time of it, fall- 
ing as he did each minute, only to be raised 
again to go through the same process, and be 
laughed at for his pains. I doubt not that the 
man who had got up this pastime, found it, dur- 
ing the wars, a successful dodge, — though it was 
after all but an ignoble way of taking revenge on 
a warlike enemy, however vexatious to that enemy 
it might have been. It was archery on a very 
small scale. 

There was a large saloon fit to hold some 
thousand people, with a good orchestra, where 
company gathered when the evening advanced, 
and listened to the music, sipping their ice and 
bishop. Windows ran all round, except behind 
the orchestra, extending from bottom to top, and 
in a manner typifying the crystal palace. The 
saloon was well lit up, and the moonbeams played 
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in upon the lamps with a mighty purified ra- 
diance, illuminating at the same time the crowds 
outside and the trees and statues. The leader 
of this orchestra in Tivoli Gardens was a com- 
poser, rather celebrated beyond the bounds of 
his native land, and much esteemed within it, as 
well as so distinguished a leader, that he shortly 
after received an invitation from the Emperor of 
Russia to go to lead in St. Petersburg, of which 
he accepted. A singularly beautiful composition 
of his entitled " Dream Pictures," was performed 
that evening by the band, as well as a polka, not 
worthy of so much admiration. These Dream 
Pictures were a favourite piece among the young 
ladies in Copenhagen, when asked to play on the 
piano. 

I had for a good while entertained the desire 
to go and spend a part of the summer in the 
country, if it could be done in an agreeable way. 
When I arrived in Copenhagen, I was not decided 
whether I should remain longer in Denmark than 
till the end of autumn, fancying that might be 
sufficient for my purposes, and proposing in that 
case to return to Germany for the winter. Cir- 
cumstances made me disinclined to undertake any 
particularly long journey, and the green-looking 
woodlands of Sealand, I thought, were an inviting 
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tetteat where to pass some of the months of sum- 
mer in peace and quietness. I was desirous to 
T9ee a little country life, and have opportunity to 
roam in the beech forests to my heart's content, 
and get familiar with them to satiety. 

On this account I began to talk to some of my 
friends on the subject, and consult with them as 
to the best means of carrying, out the thing. I 
did not wish to go off to some small country 
town, and take lodgings there for the remainder 
of the season, neither was I advised to this by 
those who knew best about the matter. I thought 
it would be pleasant to find some clergyman who 
might be willing to take a boarder for a few 
months ; and I begged those of my friends who 
had connections in the rural districts, to institute 
some inquiry on my behalf ; which in particular 
two families did with so much zeal and, interest 
for me, as to call forth my warmest gratitude both 
then and now. The wish on my part was in so 
far quite a novel one for a travelling Englishman 
to cherish, as it was altogether rather novel to 
see an Englishman remain so long quietly in 
Denmark to learn the language, read the litera- 
ture, and get acquainted with life. I must ever 
feel sincere thankfulness towards my Copenhagen 
friends for the trouble- they gave th^selves on 
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my behalf, as well as for the pleasant results of 
their exertions. 

These results were briefly as follows. A coun- 
try gentleman and his family, to whom one of 
my friends had written (being relations), wrote 
to say they would be happy to see this unknown 
Englishman (or Scotchman as I was always 
called), at their seat on a visit ; if he chose to 
come he would be welcome to spend a little time 
with them, and make trial of how he liked the 
country. And a clergyman, to whom my other 
friend had applied, sent to say he would be happy 
to see the Scotchman on a visit, to remain as 
long as he liked, and get as familiar with rural 
matters, temporal and spiritual, as ever he could ; 
but in no other way than as a visiter ! And 
both my friends held out prospects of more such 
invitations. 

All this offer of hospitality came upon me in 
one day, and I can safely say I was overwhelmed. 
Acknowledging the great kindness of the invi- 
tations, I began by declaring valiantly against 
the possibility of accepting them. I made repre- 
sentations of my entire unacquaintedness with 
any of the parties, not one of whom or whose 
families had I ever seen, or been seen by. I felt 
very sincerely how great a tax it might be on 
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people to receive a stranger they did not at all 
know, and could care nothing about ; and I was 
uawilling to risk making myself an incumbrance. 
Yet my friends persuaded me so sincerely that 
iheUr friends were sincere, that I began to suffer 
myself to be overruled, the more especially as 
there was little prospect of getting into the bosom 
of the country in any other way ; I was told with 
a smile, that however many letters they might 
write to ever so many people, the answers would 
likely be of the same character with those already 
received ; and I began to believe this was true. 
The process of coming round from a resolute 
negative to an affirmative was a curious one, and 
perhaps rather awkward, but it took place, and 
I eventually formally accepted the first invitation 
mentioned above; but through the medium of 
our mutual friends, and without any direct com- 
munication with its hospitable issuers. The de- 
licacy I felt at driving up as an utter stranger 
and visiter to a strange house was much dis- 
pelled by the kindness of a lady in Copen- 
hagen, who was just setting out to the country, 
and agreed to be at the house of her relatives 
when I arrived, in order to recognize and intro- 
duce me. So all preliminaries pleasantly and 
promisingly adjusted, it was settled I should ^o. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

For out of toune me list to gone, 
The sound of birdes for to hear, 
That on the buskes singen cleare, 
In the sweet season that lefe is. 



Chaucer. 



It was on the morning of Tuesday, the 17th 
of July, that I set out from the Danish metropolis. 
It was a most delicious morning. I drove oif 
between seven and eight to the railway station 
outside the western gate. There is but one rail- 
way in Denmark, so there is but one terminus in 
Copenhagen, and it is a very pretty, tidy place, 
with but a moderate throng of human beings. 
The whole length of the Danish railway, is not 
above twenty English miles, and this is the only 
specimen of that kind of travelling existing in 
all Scandinavia : Sweden and Norway can boast 
of none whatever. The' one in question com- 
municates betwixt Copenhagen and Roeskilde, 
the ancient capital of the kingdom, and still the 
seat of a cathedral. The distance between the 
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two places wasi soon got over, and I had scarcely 
bad time to look rightly about me until we were 
to get out again. But the district is far from 
beautiful ; it is the least interesting I have seen 
in Denmark. And it seemed as if I had not well 
lost sight of the ocean till I saw it again on the 
other side. Copenhagen and Roeskilde are situated 
on different sides of Sealand, and at one of its 
narrowest points ; the bay of Roeskilde, the Isse* 
fiord as it is called, runs for up into the land. 
As the diligence by which I was to be conveyed 
farther was waiting for its passengers at the rail- 
way station, I had no time to look about me, but 
was obliged to step from one conveyance into 
the other ; wherefore, as I saw nothing of Roes- 
kilde on this occasion, I shall delay any account 
of it to another time when I did halt in the 
place. 

Meanwhile I saw from the coach-window the 
blue waters of the Issefiord, or at least of its arm 
that runs up here into the country, and called 
to mind many stories connected with the same : 
how, for instance. Queen Margaret caused its 
mouth to be filled up with stones, to prevent the 
Northmen from getting in to lay waste the coun- 
try, which they had been doing to' a degree that 
drove the peasants to despair; then reflected 
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how this measure of hers had destroyed the Fiord 
as a harbour, for now no vessels at all can get in : 
whence the beautiful arms of the Isse, straggling 
about far and near as they do, are never dis- 
turbed by a sail, and present a spectacle of sin- 
gular solitude.' Roeskilde lies beautifully on the 
sloping shores; and, as it abounds in ancient 
mansions and gardens with luxuriant trees, it 
has a very rich, cultivated, peaceful aspect just 
to a traveller passing through it in the coach. 

My travelling companions were mostly country 
folks. The lumbering vehicle held six inside, 
but I can only recall five passengers, myself in- 
cluded. Opposite me sat a timorous little girl 
of ten or twelve, who, it turned out, was travelling 
by herself from Copenhagen to her home in the 
country. Some one had conveyed her to Roes- 
kilde in the railway, and at Holbek, the town to 
which we were going, her father was to meet 
her with his gig. She was well furnished with 
biscuits and sweet things, and laden with many 
small bags and baskets, to make her solitary 
journey the richer in responsibilities and difficul- 
ties. Next her sat an immense travelling creel; 
not her property, however, I believe. In the far 
away corner sat a jolly farmer. Opposite him a 
delicate old woman ; and between her and me an 
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-immense tower, or barrel, or similar structure of 
femlEile fat and kind-heartedness, a veritable in- 
carnation of self-content and good-will towards 
men, women, and children. To her belonged the 
large basket that occupied the empty seat in 
company with a multitude of parcels, bundles, 
shawls, cloaks, and a plaid furnished by the 
"Scotchman," — a fair assortment of the articles 
always forthcoming when there is a vacant place, 
to the inconvenience of those beside them, in this 
case well nigh to the smothering of the unhappy 
girl. The big farmer did not mind it so much, 
but he left us soon, and his seat was filled up by 
another who, I believe, gave place to a third ere 
all was done. 

We had four hours' journey to Holbek in a 
fine day, and through some pleasing bits of coun- 
try. For the most part it was flat and richly 
cultivated, but sometimes interspersed with wood. 
It was a singular treat, rather more than half 
way, to ascend a (for Denmark) very long and 
steep hill, with deep forests, on either side the 
road I had not expected so much of the roman- 
tic — otherwise the scenery was altogether farms 
and cornfields. Everything in its individuality 
was new to me ; I could distinguish a form of 
agricultural arrangement that difiered from those 
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of other lands. The houses themselves I had not 
seen so well before, and I found plenty to look 
at in the mere cottages, and more pretending 
" courts^' sprinkled over the surface of the soil. 
Here and there I descried, wrapped up in trees, a 
" gentleman's court"' (Herregaard), as the country 
residences of the nobility and gentry are distin- 
guishingly called. Some of the latter looked 
well in the distance, seldom grand, but there 
seemed to be a great deal of building about them, 
partly offices, I presumed ; and they were always 
enveloped in a nest of plantations concentrating 
on each other in towards the mansion. It was 
hay-harvest, and the population seemed at work 
in the fields. 

I had been much struck with the cows I saw 
at pasture as I drove along, particularly with 
their habits which seemed to me different from 
those of any other cows. They seemed to have 
less of the gregarious than those animals in gene- 
ral ; for, however many might be in the same 
field, I never saw two close together; they in- 
variably preserved a respectful distance from one 
another as they bent their thick necks to grass. 
Most of the herds I had seen were small ; still, I 
had speculated on this peculiarity — the regularity 
of their disposition in the field, generally about 
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twenty paces from each other, a distance that 
never increased nor diminished. I began to think 
each cow was a unit born into the world alto- 
gether on her orwn behalf, and entirely ignorant 
of the existence of her neighbours ; that she stood 
where she had been created until she should have 
eaten her day. But presently a turn of the road 
revealed to me a park with no fewer than thirty 
of those milk-makers, eating away as quietly as 
any others, and at as regular intervals, with the 
addition that their way of standing formed a 
circle. Now it was really too wonderful ; but 
the road led just past the field, and when we 
came up to it I found they were tethered. 

This is the universal method of setting cows 
to grass in Denmark. People have no idea of 
turning a whole dairy loose into a field to run 
hither and thither, and eat what they like ; the 
herd-boy must go through the tedious process of 
nailing each animal to one spot by driving a 
huge pin into the ground, to which the beast is 
attached by a rope. When the number is so 
great as the one I mentioned, several herds must 
be necessary, else the process would last too long. 
I suppose it is renewed some time in the course 
of the day. The hammer employed is an im- 
mense wooden mallet ; and it calls for some 
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strength to drive in a stake powerful enough to 
keep such a creature as a cow who has plenty 
of latent force which she is sometimes stupid 
enough to make use of, — never when it would 
be to any purpose, — generally when running in 
the wrong direction. Why this plan should be 
adopted in Denmark with the ^' creatures" (as 
they par excellence are denominated), I do not 
know. The country is not entirely unenclosed ; 
and if it were it would still be possible for a herd 
to keep his charge in order at a much smaller 
expenditure of strength than under the present 
system. The want of locomotion it involves 
must surely be hurtful to the animals who profit 
by exercise as much as human beings do. The 
flesh of all sedentary (or stationary) animals is 
less wholesome than that of those who have more 
or less liberty to roam about and seek their own 
food. A pig is not such wholesome food as an 
ox, which again is inferior to a deer. 

I thought myself that day an object of some 
interest to my fellow-travellers. The large woman 
who sat beside me turned her head many times 
round to reconnoitre, and seemed much inclined 
to open fire upon me, but never mustered cou- 
rage. I daresay a foreigner of any kind was a 
rarity in those remote regions, and they soon 
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found out whence I derived my existence, which 
only added to the curiosity that my tartan plaid 
did little to quench. One or two questions were 
asked as to whether I spoke their language, &c. ; 
but my replies were too concise to encourage a 
continuance. Indeed I had more than enough to 
engage my attention in the objects that met my 
eyes to care about conversation ; it is not till a 
man has lived some time in a land, and grown 
quite familiar with its external appearance, as 
well as with the people in general, that he cares 
about chatting with promiscuous strangers. My 
good-natured neighbour, seeing she could make 
little of me, and looking about for some com- 
pensation, thought she had discerned a promising 
subject in the forlorn maiden, my vis^-vis. 
Whereupon she lifted on her lap the large basket, 
from which after much diving and unpacking she 
extracted a smaller one, carefully covered with 
green leaves, and this found to contain some 
beautiful strawberries. She held it across to 
the young lady with an encouraging smile, in- 
viting her to partake, which being accepted, she 
commenced some interrogations. 

"My sweet girl, are you travelling quite 
alone?" 

"Yes!" 
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" Have you come all the way from Copenhagen 
by yourself?" 

" My cousin convoyed me to Roeskilde." 

" Were you in town staying with your cousin V 

" I was staying with my uncle/' 

" And has your uncle a large family ? have you 
many cousins V (I forget the number that was 
given in reply to this.) " How long were you in 
Copenhagen V^ 

*' Ten days." 

" And you '11 be glad to be going home again ? '' 

"Yesl" 

" Do you live in Holbek 1 " 

"Nol" 

" Oh, indeed ! and how far out of it ? " 

" About eight miles " (English). 

" Dear me ! and how are you to get home V 

" My father is to meet me with the gig." 

" Where does your father live 1 " 

" He lives at a court," 

" At a court ! To be sure he lives at a court ; 
but what is its name 1 " 

^^ Caroline Dale," 

" Caroline Dale !" the old lady repeated, seem- 
ing to muse and hunt her memory for the 
name ; but, to judge from appearance, without 
coming to a satisfactory result. She was foiled 
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ia finding out as much from the catechumen as 
she had hoped, and seemed half-disposed to ask 
her father's name point blank, but thought per- 
haps, that that would be too great a liberty to 
take even with a child ; for the maiden had evi- 
dently resented the list of questions, and had at 
times seemed inclined to give no answer. I 
thought if she ha4 not partaken of the old lady's 
strawberries she would have felt free to keep her 
own counsel ; as it was she writhed as if under- 
going the " question ; " and the answer that her 
father lived "at a court," was much the same 
as if one had said in England that their father 
lived " in a house." It was evident she had been 
brought up with the idea that it was unadvisable 
to be more communicative to strangers than could 
possibly be helped. 

The old lady, since better might not be, turned 
round and chatted with her delicate neighbour, 
and after a while again handed the strawberries 
to the little girl, bidding her finish them, which 
the latter thought it as well to do, since any mis- 
chief that might accrue had happened already. 

By and by we entered the little country town 
of Holbek. Some examination was needful in 
passing the gates, whereafter we rolled along some 
causewayed streets. There was a lazy, noonday 
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silence over the place ; indeed it had grown very 
hot, and was now one o'clock, always an hour of 
rest. The principal street is very long and wide, 
with comfortable dwelling-houses and respectable 
shops on either side ; but our large vehicle made 
a deafening noise and villanous motion in getting 
over the big stones. So fearful is this noise, and 
so unbearable this churning, in passing through 
one of those towns (owing to the outrageously 
old-fashioned manner the stones are laid, which 
are all as round as ostrich-eggs), that many 
people, living in the neighbourhood of such a one, 
when occasion demands that they shall pay a 
visit on the other side, often make a detour to 
avoid driving through, or get out of the carriage 
and go on foot till the nuisance is passed. 

Meanwhile, we were pitched unmercifully along, 
till, with a prodigious row-de-dow-dow, we drew 
up in front of the inn of the place, or " Guest- 
giver Court" (Giestgivergaard), as it is called. 
Each such town has a royally-privileged Guest- 
giver Court, and sometimes one or two small 
private inns to boot. Here we stepped out to 
try our limbs, " right glad to miss the lumbering 
of the wheels." In conformity to foreign customs, 
we each took a courteous farewell of tire other. 
The little girl's father lifted her out of the 
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diligence, and she made haste to show him where 
her trunk was, looking important at having come 
safe from so long a journey. The large woman 
met with a noisy welcome from a whole family of 
relatives, and such a kissing! which, however, 
she seemed to hurry through, to inquire into the 
parentage of her young friend, as I noticed by the 
glances she directed at the father. Such a kind- 
hearted woman ! one could indeed say of her, that 
after the fat and specific gravity, all else — 

" That remained of her 
Now was pure womanly,' 

for she would not have forgone the satisfying of 
her curiosity, even, I believe, if, to do so, she had 
not received one single kiss ! 

I had little to occupy me on the street, where 
moreover, it was unconscionably hot, for the sun 
shone with all the power he was possessed of, and 
was well seconded by the whitewashed, gleaming, 
refracting houses, on the side where I stood. So 
I stepped into the royal-privileged inn, and found 
there some deserted strangers' rooms, one after the 
other, where nobody seemed to be, or do aught. 
I asked where I was to go to order a post-chaise, 
as I wished to proceed on my journey; the 
waiting-maid, thinking I was in too great haste 

K 5 
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to consume anjthing for the good of the honse, 
told me/ ungracioosl J, I must applj at the post- 
bureau, not in the Ghiefltgiver Court, whereupon, 
to appease her, I begged some refreshment might 
be got ready against I came back from the post, 
and set out fidr that important establishment 

This was a dull, dark counting-house of a 
place, with an important official, and his sub- 
ordinate in rusty state-livery, behind the counter. 
Here, at ihe hands of the former, I underwent 
a catechising nearly as minute as that to which 
my fat neighbour in the diligence had subjected 
the little girl. I displayed altogether too great 
an ignorance of the wonted forms in ordering a 
post-chaise at the Eoyal Post-office of Holbek 
(which are, I may mention, the same all over 
Denmark), not to make them wonder where 
on earth so stupid a fellow had been brought 
up. When I was asked whether I would have 
an open carriage or a close, I hesitated a moment, 
and inquired whether I could learn the difference 
between them by personal inspection, a question 
that seemed to give much merriment; was I 
absolutely ignorant what their post-chaises were 
like, and did I not know that it cost a dollar 
to view the coach-house and stable premises ? 
Hereupon, trusting to the fine weather, I begged 
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them to get me an open conveyance as soon as 
possible, but was answered with a very leisurely 
air that the law did not oblige them to be ready 
in less than three quarters of an hour from the 
time of ordering, though they would, to gratify 
me, be as quick as circumstances allowed. Then 
a large list of regulations and bye-laws was put 
into my hand that I might satisfy myself by 
reading, while one of the officials proceeded to 
calculate the exact distance from Holbek to the 
" Herregaard" I was bound for, accompanying it 
by many remarks on the family I was going to 
visit, and the length of my acquaintance with 
them. When he had made out the distance and 
corresponding price, I paid the latter, and went 
back to my waiting room, to eat and drink till 
they were ready to expedite me. 

Some dirty newspapers did not much beguile 
the time that otherwise passed heavily in the 
hot close chamber which swarmed with trouble- 
some flies. When the girl said the post-chaise 
was ready, I went to the street with alacrity, but 
no conveyance stood there. " Three doors off the 
chaise was staid'' in front of the post, the 
authorities not thinking it needful for so ignorant 
a traveller to put themselves about; so there 
, "we did all get in,'' I, the postilion, and my 
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carpet-bag and hat-box. I had a large seat 
all to myself, the driver unsocially occupying 
another as large, in front. These open summer- 
conveyances, of universal use in Denmark, are huge 
machines, like double-gigs, drawn by two horses, 
and resting on a large basket extending under 
the vehicle, projecting far behind and before 
and on either side, serving to hold luggage, and 
give an air of immensity and unwieldiness to the 
whole concern. These conveyances go by the 
name of Holstein carriages: I suppose they are 
common in the Duchy. In summer they are 
very agreeable, always affording ample accom- 
modation, for a few children can generally be 
disposed of in the huge bread-basket-shaped 
receptacle beneath. Sometimes there are three 
seats, one behind the other, in which case it 
seems quite as much as two horses can do to 
drag the machine along. Even in winter the 
use of them is frequent, and when the roads are 
polished with ice, and the horses fly merrily 
ahead, it is not a bad substitute for sledging. 

I tried to get up a little chat with my coach- 
man, leaning over and shouting into his ears 
as we thundered over the causeway. But he 
seemed startled, as if he had not been prepared ; 
probably he had imbibed the general impression 
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of my semi-savageness. He instantly commenced 
fumbling in his pocket, whence he lugged forth 
a piece of paper, which he thrust into my hand 
as if to stop my mouth. The paper was another 
postal document, wherein stood the length of 
time in which the driver was bound to have me 
forwarded to , and many other fresh regu- 
lations and bye-laws, with a vacant space at 
the bottom, which it turned out I was to fill 
up with my name and any remarks commend- 
atory or derogatory I might have to make. 
Much more I could not get out of the postilion ; 
I did not quite understand his replies, in pro- 
vincial as they seemed to be; and I dare say 
he made just as little of my foreign accent. 
From the paper I learned we were to be an 

hour and three quarters en route to , so 

towards the end of that time I began looking 
out for it. The country was improving greatly 
in picturesqueness ; we had gradually ascended 
a good deal, and were now on a more elevated 
region, from which we had a good view of all 
the country round about. In one direction a 
few miles off was the sea, or an arm of the 
same, and beyond it another stretch of the 
land, on which flocks and herds were quietly 
pasturing, and peasants at work among the hay. 
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The whole scene was well-wooded, and the more 
ornamental plantations every here and there 
running up from the adjacent territory, and 
converging as if to a focus, making a pretty 
cluster of well-kept woods round one centre, 
showed where the Herregaards were hid. Now 
and then the chimneys, or a little more of the 
manorial building would be visible. 

At last my coachman turned round and said 

abruptly that "there was ,^^ pointing to a 

quantity of forest now not far oflF. At first I 
could see nothing but the trees, but at one point 
I caught a glimpse of some tall chimneys peering 
over them, after which I sat still in patience 
to await a nearer view. In approaching the 
avenue, peasant women and children began to 
curtsey and smile, which latter greeting I did my 
best to return ; we passed by a number of cot- 
tages, all the inhabitants of which turned out to 
give eclat to my progress, dogs did bark, and 
children shouted, while I graciously dealt in 
"nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles;'^ we 
rolled rapidly along a more uninhabited part of 
the road, turned in at a gate, up a short avenue, 
in at another gate, and rattled across a stone- 
laid court until we drew up in front of the 
mansion with considerable din, and to the great 
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exasperation of half a dozen tall hounds that 
loitered about the premises, and raged at me 
with undissembled fury. 

I now at a glance had a clearer perception 
than all descriptions had given me of the nature 
of a "Gentleman's Gourff^ (Herregaard), and 
why it bore that name. And as all country 
residences in Denmark, of whatever size, hav« 
almost (with a very few exceptions) the same 
form, I may here give a short account of it. 
The house and offices are always close together ; 
the former generally occupies one side of a court, 
and the latter the other three. In smaller 
"courts,^' particularly in parsonages and isuch 
like, all the buildings unite together, so that 
there is no division externally between the 
dwelling and out-houses. But in larger mansions, 
the dwelling-house usually stands alone in its 
glory on one side, the offices approaching, how- 
ever, to within a very few feet. The offices 
sometimes run round the three remaining sides 
without any break ; at other times, as in the 
present instance, there is a gap at each of the 
four corners, at two of which are gates leading 
from the avenues ; at the other two, and those 
two next the house, are gates taking into the 
gardens. The offices are generally pretty ex- 
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tensive, so that the vacant area or court (properly 
so called) is also of wide dimensions. It is 
almost always causewayed, and otherwise left 
free, and there are evermore a multitude of 
animals going about it, dogs, horses, cows, goats, 
barndoor fowls, turkeys, ducks and a legion of 
geese, the noisest of all. People in Denmark 
are fond of seeing these animals about them ; 
hence the reason why they stick by the court 
system of architecture, though a few proprietors 
now and then have attempted the English system 
of a solitary abode upon a lawn, and a set of 
stables, &c., hid among the trees in some out of 
the way corner at a little distance. But it never 
meets with the approval of their neighbours ; 
people shake their heads, and prefer the old way, 
" it is so cheerful to see the animals about the 
doors." In the present instance I was told it 
had once been mooted to turn the court-yard 
into a flower-garden, but the idea, after a little 
turning over, had been given up. The principal 
rooms of the mansion are invariably to the back, 
and look out upon the pleasure grounds, hence it 
is only when one goes to the front door on pur- 
pose, or peeps through the windows of the hall, 
that one sees the court-yard with its multiform 
life and the industry of out-door servants ; hence 
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the evils that one should look for from the 
proximity of what we might perhaps call 
nuisances, are avoided more than would be sup- 
posed. And it is undeniably agreeable enough 
to -have within eyesight all the manifold pro- 
cesses of redeeming the fruits of ^earth ; in going 
out for a walk or drive to pass through the midst 
of rustic labour, the necessary accompaniments 
of existence, which one might be ready on our 
system to ignore or forget altogether, unless one 
has the taste to go and seek them every day in 
the farm-yard (which I think most English do) ; 
but in Denmark they present themselves to one's 
notice. But on the Danish plan, with all their 
beautiful pleasure-grounds and gardens at the bach 
of the house, it is not possible to realize the idea 
of an English country-seat standing quietly on the 
beautiful grass, approached on either side by a 
gravel drive, and surrounded by its tall ancestral 
trees. Aught nearing itself in the remotest 
degree to the peace and splendour of such a 
home, no chateau in the Danish dominions can 
present — none on the Continent. And no accu- 
mulation of turkeys, or hay-waggons, or buxom 
wenches scrubbing cheese-tubs, can make up for 
the loss of our British repose, being of the 
nature it is. Yet the Danish plan conveys to an 
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Englishman the image of all that he has fancied 
about Continental feudal life; lords and vassals 
in constant contact ; the direct, and reciprocal, 
and harmonious exchange of behests and servicea 
The echoes and reverberations of my progress 
through the court-yard had not well died away, 
and the bellowing of the dogs had but reached 
its climax, when, j\ist as I was effecting a descent 
from my chariot, a number of servants, male and 
female, seemed to emerge, not merely from the 
various doors of the mansion, but from every 
opening in the offices round about, all apparently 
desirous to view the arrival, or to render assist- 
ance, to which end one bore a flight of steps to 
apply to the .side of the carriage. Just at the 
same moment also, a venerable old gentleman 
with a military air made his appearance at the 
glass portals of the principal entrance, and in 
him I had no difficulty in recognizing my hos- 
pitable inviter. Major — • As I ascended the 
steps, he advanced with a cordial greeting, 
shaking me warmly by the hand, and bidding 
me kindly welcome to his house, I felt almost 
already at home. Advancing into the hall, I was 
met by my previous acquaintance from Copen- 
hagen, with one of the ladies of the family, to 
whom I was accordingly introduced, and from 
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whom I received another as pleasant welcome. 
It turned out the family were at dinner, at which 
I wa3 invited to join them; so, after a very 
hmried introduction to my own apartment, and 
slight reform on my outer man, and after dis? 
patchmg Jehu by signing his paper, and writing, 
as the Major instructed me, a " Veltilfreds '* 
(Well-content) beneath it, to show my satisfaction 
with his charioteership, and after giving him the 
needful " Drikkepenge'' (Drink-money), I was 
ushered into the dining-room, where I found, and 
was presented to a pretty large circle. 

Everything was new ; everything was strange ; 
yet everything was fresh, elegant, and beautiful. 
At first, indeed, I seemed to be half dreaming ; 
and wondered whether I really had been so 
unsophisticated as to accept an invitation to 
visit such a charming place and a family that 
seemed to be so complete in itself, — complete in 
the exchange and interchange of affectionate 
good-will and family love, complete in the prac- 
tice of brotherly and sisterly kindness and 
charity, and in one another's esteem. All present 
were not immediate members of the household, 
but they were all more or less related, and seemed 
thoroughly fanjiliar with one another. It needed 
but a glance to tell me that the most of them 
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had known each other from childhood ; that they 
had played together as children, and visited each 
other in town or in country as children, and 
often since ; that the very individuals here ga- 
thered, had used to be gathered at this very same 
season of the year, the true country season, from 
infancy onwards through the harum-scarum 
period of boyhood and girlhood, and had run 
in one another's company into all the wonted 
perils of hedge-leaping, and ditch-crossing, and 
too much fruit-eating that boys and girls run 
into, until now when they sat quietly at table, 
and walked staidly about the gardens as cousins 
and brothers and sisters-in-law in the years of 
discretion. All this I did think quickly upon, 
and wondered at myself as an intruder and inter- 
loper. It seemed as if I had no business there, 
where nobody knew me, while they all knew each 
other so well. 

Yet I marvellously soon found myself at peace 
again and at home. There was at once displayed 
towards me an amount of kindness that left me 
no time for phantasies such as I was predisposed 
to. There was a cordiality towards the stranger 
on the part of one and all, and on the part of 
those on whom the duties of hospitality fell in 
particular, which, ere the first evening was past. 
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brought me to feel quite like an old friend to- 
wards more than one. And yet even then, with 
all the kindness, could I have guessed what a 
true and sincere friendship was eventually to 
exist betwixt them and me ? Could T have sup- 
posed that in the course of time I should look on 
the house I had arrived at perfectly in the light 
of a home ? Neither did I know that I was, 
within the next few weeks, to go in upon several 
other families on invitation, just as I had done 
on this. Hospitality has a wonderful effect, and 
one successful experiment encourages to make 
another. 

When dinner was over, we stepped out a little 
into the garden, and then assembled in the hall to 
drink coffee. This is the time of day when people 
take pleasure in looking at the court-yard for a 
while. Some cany their cup in hand right out 
among the bestials, and walk up and down 
sipping the fragrant infusion, with a bene- 
volent eye on the dogs that come and snuff the 
hem of their garments. Others, generally ladies, 
decamp with their cups into the drawing-rooms, 
and scatter themselves about to drink and work. 
Everybody seems thoroughly to enjoy coffee ; I 
have trembled to see ladies consume a large dish 
of such coffee as is there to be had ; it looks like 
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the diy powder rendered liquid by some mar- 
Telloas process, but without the help of any 
other ingiedieiit. I resolved to drink it, and 
was delighted to find, when dosed with magni- 
ficent cream and laige lumps of sugar, that it 
was excellent, and that it did me no harm ; — this 
at fint ; it took time to afiect the constitution, 
but the process was only the more powerful for 
being hidden. I received so great an excess 
of the essential spirit of cofiee into my frame 
during my early stay in Denmark, that, after one 
severe attack of illness, I dared never take more 
than a dessert-spoonful (of such coffee as is 
usually drunk) well mixed with water, in one 
day. I advise people to beware how they drink 
coffee in private fiunilies ; in inns and caf^s it is 
not so bad, or good as the natives say. I believe 
by taking the reverse method, of drinking gra- 
dually from weak to strong, the danger may be 
avoided. 

On this day we did not sit as long as usual 
at our coffee, neither did I see much of the 
grounds near the house, for there was a farther 
excursion in contemplation. As the weather 
was favourable, it had been arranged that the 
party should go that evening to drink 
sr in a wood about an English mile from 
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the house. I flatter myself, that, in addition to 
the general pleasure of the thing, this plan had 
been got up partly for the purpose of introducing 
the expected stranger at once to rural existence ; 
I am vain enough to think so because it would 
only be of a piece with the rest of the kindness. 
It turned out at all events a charming trip. A 
carriage was ordered to convey the infirm or 
indolent and the tea-things, while all who were 
young and strong walked. The road led through 
a series of avenues and plantations all the way, 
till it brought us to a deep, dense forest, forming 
the boundary of the estate on this side; and 
here, in the midst of its primeval darkness, on 
the side of a steep acclivity, had been formed a 
small grotto with table and benches and fire- 
place, all in the open air. A servant had gone 
before to light the fire and tidy up a little ; the 
wood was blazing merrily when we arrived, and 
the kettle soon after began to sing; and its 
dozing ditty sounded novel, but well, in harmony 
with the everlasting breathings of the forest. 

We made no haste to sit down to tea, for 
there was plenty to be enjoyed beforehand. I 
was shown the remains of an ancient castle in a 
field outside the forest, — a castle of great an- 
tiquity, but which had continued to stand until. 
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if I remember aright, it was destroyed during 
the Swedish war. It also lay in the property, 
and I surmised there might have been some 
interesting discoveries made about its ruins, had 
any one chosen to take the trouble. At the 
moment, com was waving all about and above 
the scene of former knightly revellings. I ad- 
mired the individual beeches of this forest be- 
yond any I had seen out of Deerpark, and I found 
they were considered the finest on this estate. 
Besides, the uneven, or rather hilly nature of 
the ground was a rarity in Denmark. We roamed 
about, expatiating in nature, till the clear voice 
of the lady who had undertaken to direct the 
preparations for tea was heard through the leafy 
recesses, singing an invitation to all the rest to 
come and form in the greenwood the most social 
of all social meals. 

So there we sat, and I had leisure to abandon 
myself again to a swarm of new impressions. 
Nobody seemed to expect me to talk a word 
more than I was inclined ; every one appeared 
to think it natural I should find my way by 
degrees into unfamiliar circumstances. Tea is a 
very talkative herb ; whoever saw tea drunk in 
silence 1 I wonder whether an extra strong in- 
fusion of it might not with advantage be adminis- 
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tered at frequent intervals to the dumb ! Ac- 
cordingly the conversation did not flag on this 
occasion, but rather took the mirthful turn ap- 
propriate to the trouble we had taken in going 
so far to enjoy ourselves. And the smoking cups, 
and the plates of bread and butter, cakes, chicken, 
radishes, and all other substantial incidentals of 
a Danish tea, kept making an incessant circuit. 
Some young ladies, unable or undesirous to find 
room on our benches, clambered up the bank, and 
placed themselves at the root of an aged tree, 
where they drank their beverage, and looked, 
at the little distance and in the vibratory light 
of a summer eve, like nymphs of the forest or 
priestesses of a sacred grove, which impressions, 
however, they did much to dispel by coming down 
now and then for fresh supplies of grosser crea- 
ture comforts. Yet even the latter motions were 
beautiful ; as how could aught that such beings 
did be otherwise ? I doubt not the old tree was 
complacent at sheltering so much '* maiden grace/' 
Altogether, the sum-total of the primeval forest, 
dark and deep, yet composed of the fairest- 
formed beeches, with all the delicate tracery 
of their superior branches and bright shining 
leaves, each one of which, against a clear spot in 
the heaven, showed a full anatomy of its own ; 
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the ever-gathering sound of the evening air 
through the foliage ; the fire smouldering on the 
rustic grate, and the kettle ceasing its song ; the 
presence of our cheerful party, some in the 
plenitude of honoured age, others sprinkled with 
the dew of their youth ; the sounds of one of the 
unworldly wise tongues of Scandinavia (the 
speech of kings and heroes many centuries ago) 
as the medium of common talk ; and the rich, 
reflected light of the setting sun, himself invisible, 
all combined to fill the mind with meditations 
and silent wonder, to make me sensible that I 
really was, as much as any one could be, ad- 
mitted into the very heart of the nation's exist- 
ence, behind all scenes, and curtains, and veils. 
It was not possible to quench emotions of 
novelty, or to repress the meditative mood, or, 
in short, to talk a great deal. Yet when I was 
asked whether I admired the region, I could sin- 
cerely answer that I did. But L could not tell 
how much more I admired besides the outward 
nature. 

When we had satisfied our bodies' cravings for 
tea, the assemblage broke up, and motions of a 
homeward kind were made. The abandoned 
articles were treated with all the indignity a 
thing is used to when it has served its purpose, 
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and _man needs it no more ; they were huddled 
as fast as might be into the baskets wherein they 
had come. And the effect of motion in the now 
cooling air, was to loosen our tongues even more 
than before. We chatted merrily iowards the 
Herregaard, and some of our groups going before, 
and some coming after, enlivened the air with 
a few choruses; and when we gained our home 
we were in no haste to go in. We pushed open 
a gate into the flower garden, and strolled about the 
latter down into some of the bowers and thickets 
at the bottom, sauntering wilfully as far again from 
the house as we could get without going beyond 
the boundaries of the gardens. In summer, in 
Denmark, people are very loth to leave the open 
air in the evening ; they keep going about the 
doors^ out and in, until it is time to sleep, like 
children afraid to quit some pleasant game, as if 
they were not to return to it any more. 

At length all our scattered groups were gather- 
ed together in the drawing-rooms to enjoy the 
last meal for the day — some fruit, cake, and 
liqueurs. The surest way ^ to attract the most 
moonshiny people is to bribe them with corporeal 
refreshments. Meantime a lady set herself at 
the piano, and began to pour forth a succession 
of the most delightful harmonies. The room in 
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which the piano stood was the farthest of a suite 
of three which were thrown open, and we left it 
altogether to the performer, spreading ourselves 
in silence about the other two. We had no 
lights ; the rajs of the sunken sun still trembled 
in the sky, and with the rising moon were 
enough to throw a soft twilight into the apart- 
ments. The trees waved slightly outside the 
windows ; all else was still ; and the assembled 
company sat as if hushed into death, while from 
the farther chamber came the sound of the rich- 
toned instrument. Volume on volume of music 
rolled up through the rooms, now swelling to a 
triumph, then dying away to a lamentation, and 
again rising to a strain of aspiration and rejoicings 
once more swelling and dying away. It was a 
beautiful roll of music, and continued long enough 
to satisfy all the ear ; then it ceased. After that 
we bade each other good night, and retired to 
our own rooms. 

Alas ! the hands that wrung forth those har- 
monies have since then forgotten all their skill, 
and have rested from all their labours. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

URIAN. 

Von Dun an sind nicht Knechte mehr ! 
Siud lauter Herren hin und her ! 

DIE DANEN. 
Sind also keine Knechte mehr ! 
Sind AUes Herren hin und her ! 

Matthias Claudius. 

I HAD begged and prayed that the servant 
might by no means omit to call me lustily in 
the morning, knowing as I did my own idiosyn- 
crasies, that a man may come in and open the 
shutters, take away my clothes, bring them back 
again, and that I may survive the whole process 
in the soundest repose. I was a little nervous at 
the thought of six o'clock in the morning, as the 
hour when '*tea'' (for so breakfast is cal! ^ * 
Denmark) was placed on the table, not heihg, by 
nature, or second nature, the earliest of risers. 
But I was comforted by being assured that some 
of the family were never down till seven, and 
that " tea " always stood till near eight. The 
situation of my bed-room window was indeed too 
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beautiful to let me go to bed, even when I might. 
Some walnut-trees rose to the very sill ; their 
summits, of a flattish form, made a kind of leafy 
table, whereupon, if there had been a few more 
windows round about, a party could have played 
at whist, supposing one's arms had been long 
enough to fork up the cards when thrown. Over 
the walnuts I could see away into the distant 
country ; the moon had got up, and not only 
silvered the walnut-trees, but brought into view 
some of the whitewashed towers of the country 
churches, particularly one that stood prominently 
on a hill at the distance of many miles. The 
fiord was also visible, but there lay a dark shadow 
on it, and the shore beyond reposed in the far-ofi" 
moonlight, like the dream of some pure land of the 
morning, divided from us by "the stream, the 
narrow stream of Death/^ Over all lay mansions 
and cottages in their mantling woods, and in the 
deepest repose ; but everything cast a short black 
shadow, — so deep, so impenetrable ! — ^like a patch 
of ink on the side farthest from the moon. 

To lie over the window and take in all this 
beauty was the work of a considerable time. 
There is a Swedish poet, luxuriating in such a 
night as this, declares it brings him so far that 
" then I exclaim, how beautiful is Death ! '' assimi- 
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iating death and night : I wish I could remember 
Jbds stanzas, though I wish not exactly to come to 
his conclusion. Sweden is still richer in glorious 
nights than Denmark, and richer in poetry that 
seems to have been written in watches of the night, 
dark, yet heavenly, or rather like that heavenly 
mixture of light and darkness, moonshine. 

Then I turned to the gross red light of my 
candle, which I otherwise should have thought a 
very clear flame, and scribbled a little^ to work 
off the excitement of the day and bring on a 
sleepy frame for bed. Then I read a little of the 
Holy Book, to secure a sanctified colouring for 
the impressions of the day. 

After all, sleep is the best friend one has, and 
the time spent in it the most enjoyable ; how 
pleasant could one' sleep ever and anon ! But I 
awoke in good time next morning, never able to 
rest long the first night in a new place. At 
breakfast I was one of the last, nevertheless ; but 
the ladies who had taken tea, had not left the 
dining-room, but sat working till all should be 
ready to go en inasse. In many houses the 
hours are not nearly so early as they were here, 
but that, I take it, is a degenerate custom. I 
suppose the whole were formerly wont to be 
timeously astir ; and as this was a thorough 
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specimen of ancient virtue, in that respect, I 
rejoiced at it. As I mentioned, tea or breakfast 
was on the table in summer at six. All over the 
Continent, at least among the Gothic nations, it 
is usual to take a very slight ^rs^ breakfast, but 
to make up for it by a substantial second one, or 
luncheon, as we should denominate it. In Ger- 
many, coffee is the invariable beverage with which 
they begin the day, but in Denmark it is as 
invariably tea, with which they merely eat a bit 
of bread-and-butter, or biscuit. To the second 
meal, or luncheon, many of the Germans, at least 
about Hamburgh and that region, drink a cup of 
tea to help down their solids ; the Danes, again, 
coffee. In both countries chocolate is occasionally 
met with. Where I now was, the hour for 
luncheon was ten, when a large supply of good 
things was served up, — -every kind of cold meat 
and preserved meat, game, chicken, fish, &c. 
" Thick milk ^' is a good deal used at this meal 
in summer ; that is, milk which has stood till it 
has grown sour and thick ; it is eaten with sugar 
and crumbled bread, and is much made use of 
by all classes at various meals. It is very cooling 
in hot weather. The principal kind of bread 
is rye bread, which, by this time, I had learned 
to be very fond of. It is quite black in colour, 
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and sour in taste. The Danes assert it is not 
to be met with anywhere but in Denmark ; but I 
am a living witness to the contrary, for I have, 
most assuredly, seen the self-same thing in some 
districts of Southern Germany, althougl^ certainly 
the usual rye-bread one meets with in Germany 
is quite different. The Danes weary for it very 
much when they are in foreign countries, at 
which I do not wonder. I do not know the 
peculiarities of their method of preparing it, but 
I got so fond of it in time, as to eat it " for 
eating's sake." It is generally much better in 
the country than in town. It is a pleasure to see 
a cottager's child carrying home a whole armful 
of the large black loaves, that contain the promise 
of eating and being full. 

Dinner here was served at two (the day of my 
arrival it had been delayed). After dinner came 
coffee, and the two together might occupy about 
two hours. Tea, always a substantial meal, 
followed about six or seven, and the final refreshr 
ment before ten. But, as I hinted, these pleasant 
hours are fast disappearing among the landed 
gentry, before the might of fashion which, at 
present, loves lateness ; on the whole, the hours 
common in Copenhagen are also common in the 
country. 

L 5 
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As the morning was fine we lost no time in 
setting about a walk. We had still more than 
two hours good before luncheon, and it-, was 
resolved, for the sake of another sudden change, 
that I should be taken to call on a peasant on 
the estate, one rather better off than most of his 
class, and rejoicing especially in the possession 
of a handsome new " court,^^ built on a grander 
scale than most " Peasant Courts ^' (Bondegaard), 
and, on thftt account, somewhat of a lion in the 
locality. The Danish peasants who possess house 
and offices are generally very well off ; those 
who possess merely a house are usually in thfe 
condition of our farm-servants, only still poorer, 
and, having no land of their own, labour for 
others. The former, in the true spirit of Danish 
nomenclature, are called " Courtmen," the latter 
"Housemen,'' and there is the vastest difference 
between their importance and the respect shown 
them by one another and by their superiors. 
Many of the courtmen are very wealthy, like a 
well-to-do farmer with us ; their riches are often 
laid out to a great extent on household goods, 
so that one may judge of their wealth by the 
quantity of large oak-chests and other furniture, 
plate, china, &c., to be seen in their abodes. 
The housemen are always poor : if they obtain 
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money they make an attempt to get into a 
court. The peasants do not own their soil ; they 
are accountable to the lord of the manor, whose 
it is. Until within about half a century the 
Danish peasants were mere slaves or serfs, their 
persons and all they had were the absolute 
property of their masters. This state of things 
was abolished by Frederick VL, while Crown 
Prince, and governing in the name of his father ; 
and it is surprising how rapidly the peasants have 
risen from the most abject poverty to com- 
parative wealth. Their former condition, under 
the law of serfdom, and the rule of the old 
noblesse, before the latter lost so much of its 
power in 1660, and even after that event, was 
undoubtedly and undeniably lamentable. Pro- 
prietors are said often to have treated their serfs 
with revolting hardness and cruelty; and the 
remembrance of those things seems to live in 
their hearts to the present day, when there are so 
many changes in the wind. The present con- 
dition of the peasants is as good as that of any 
similar body in any land, — in many respects 
enviable, inasmuch as they are free from all 
responsibilities and burdens ; indeed, their wealth 
proves that they are far from being pressed down, 
or in a position calling for sympathy. Yet, at 
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the present moment, when the spirit of reform 
and change has entered Denmark with such a 
high hand, many fancied hardships have been 
discovered in the position of the peasants, and 
nothing will satisfy such as are impatient for 
novelty, but the total and immediate release of 
the whole class from all kinds of duties, and the 
granting to them the proprietorship of the soil. 
These demands are neither more nor less than, 
mere impossibilities, unless much greater and 
much more flagrant injustice be done the lords of 
the soil, who certainly, as a body, at the present 
day, are the reverse of hard landlords. It would . 
surely be too much to expect of the latter that they 
should fling away their possessions simply because 
other people desire them. It is to be hoped that 
moderiition and good sense may eventually carry 
the day, and things will be left as they are to 
pursue the quiet but sure course of nature towards 
a happy termination. But there is' a body of 
men all over the Danish kingdom, and abound- 
ing even in Copenhagen and in the Diet, who 
are known by the name of "Peasant Friends" 
(Bondevenner), and who agitate, by every means 
in their power, for violent and chimerical notions 
of the so-called " rights '' of the peasants, and for 
the redress of equally imaginary " wrongs." These 
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peasant friends have found the more readily access 
to the ears of even some sensible men, because 
thej*^ can point to the former ill condition of the 
class, and, by painting in terrible colours ancient 
hardships, can work upon the feelings of the 
public. Thus they need the less to find real 
grievances at the present moment ; and I believe 
it would be difficult to make a display of 
grievances that would appear such in the eyes of 
any nation but one already much predisposed 
against existing arrangements; and this the 
Danish nation, to a great extent, unhappily is at 
the present day. 

It is lamentable how much the spirit of change 
has infected a great body of the people. It is 
not so much democracy or republicanism (though 
these naturally go hand-in-hand with the other) 
as a morbid desire of change that has blown over 
the kingdom, and nothing would have so good an 
effect as a puff of pure conservatism, could such a 
breeze be founds to counteract in some measure 
the other tendency. The peasant friends are a 
good specimen of this unquiet spirit. They do a 
world of mischief in many ways, by taking agricul- 
turists from their labours to vex themselves about 
bettering their condition, thus causing them to 
lose the valuable time that their crops should have 
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received, and so really bringing poverty and 
calamity, which poverty is never attributed to the 
right source, but is held up as a proof of their 
depressed condition. Secondly, the peasant 
friends excite a deal of ill feeling on the part of 
peasants towards their landlords ; the former look 
on the latter as oppressors, whereas I believe the 
landlords are, in general, more mild and reason- 
able than consorts well with their own interests. 
In former times, that is, since the abolition of 
serfdom, there is said to have been a very 
patei:nal and filial relation between superiors and 
inferiors ; there is something of it still, where 
the new doctrines have not penetrated in any 
great measure, aind particularly where the land- 
lord has long been resident, and is familiarly 
known to all his dependents. 

A gentleman, in another part of Sealand, has 
told me that though there was a great deal of 
agitation and restlessness amongst his peasants, if 
ever he spoke to them himself on the subject 
they owned they had nothing to complain of in 
their present condition, only the peasant friends 
had made them believe things could be much 
better! One of the schemes mooted by the 
agitators, was to the effect that, as the courtmen 
had not in general, or perhaps in any case, 
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incmey sufficient to acquire the proprietorship of 
their grounds, the landlords should advance the 
requisite funds^ to be repaid as circumstances 
might allow ! This, certainly, would be furnish- 
ing the knife to cut one's own throat. I believe 
alt(^ether the character of the Danish peasants is 
sufficiently noble to affi)rd good hope, when the 
present mental commotion has subsided, that they 
will again fall into the natural course of things. 
There does exist on their part a great amount 
of good and proper feeling, which has only to be 
left to its free agency and development to bring 
about again the right relation betwixt them and 
their superiors, which feeling, indeed, and which 
relation already exist, as I said before, to a con- 
siderable degree, and would be dominant every- 
where if the action from without were withdrawn. 
I have had great cause to admire the character of 
* the Danish rustic population, as it has shown 
itself during the late war, and during the other 
political commotions, — intelligent, patriotic, 
active, and, if sometimes unreasonable, not un- 
naturally so. 

We are all this time, it will be borne in mind, 
on the road to call on the wealthy courtman, 
whom I took for the '* subject of these few 
remarks." It is no wonder I have now forgotten 
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his name, as well as that of his spouse, (unless 
I had taken notes of them at the moment,) owing 
to the peculiar waj the peasants are named. They 
have no family names — none whatever — and are 
merely distinguished from one another by a 
Christian name, with the appendix of " son of so- 
and-so/' For instance, if a man's Christian name 
be Hans, and his father's have been Peter, he is 
known as Hans Petersen, which means Peterson. 
Again, if he baptize his son after the grandfather 
Peter, the child is known as Peter Hansen. There 
is a certain set of these Christian names in 
vogue among the peasantry, and they are seldom 
gone beyond, — Hans, Lars, Peter, Jens, Rasmus, 
Mads, Jorgen, Svend, Henrik, Marten, Anders, 
&c. ; and on these are rung the infinite changes 
of Lars Svendsen, Jens Jensen, Rasmus Jorgensen, 
&c. ; but permanent family names are unknown. 
When a peasant exchanges his condition for some- 
thing higher, either when he moves by some 
accident to the metropolis, or enters some other 
line of life, he takes the surname he may happen 
to bear from his father, and perpetuates it. 
Hence the many families, now of the highest 
respectability, bearing the appellations of Peter- 
sen, Andersen, Rasmussen, Hansen, &c. I suppose 
all these may be traced up to peasant origin, but 
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they do not now shift the surname from genera- 
tion to generation. 

With females it goes much in the same way ; 
they also have their orthodox set of Christian 
names, Maren, Karen, and a multitude of others, 
from which tiiey rarely diverge. They are 
baptized as ^^ Karen Larsdatter *" (Lars' daughter), 
and by this they are distinguished from others, 
They use many names universal to European 
countries, but so abbreviated of contracted that 
one is often at a loss to recognise an old friend in 
its new form. 

We did not hold quite so long a dissertation as 
this on names and surnames, before we pushed 
open the court-gate, to see whether Lars or 
Maren, or whatever they called themselves, were 
within. The road had proved a pretty long 
though pleasant one at that early hour of the 
morning, by which time, notwithstanding, every* 
thing about the face of the country looked as if it 
had long been wide awake and astir. By eight 
o'clock a rural district in summer wears a more 
hard-working aspect than it does at noon ; but it 
is seldom with us that one has had breakfast by 
that time, and is abroad to observe. We had 
come to a straggling little village, and passed 
through it; at the farther end lay our desti- 
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nation. On passing through the gate into the 
yard, I stood still in admiration of the watch- 
dog that stormed at us from his chain ; it was a 
magnificent mastiff, and I thought that the fellow 
who could afford such a protector must have 
something worth taking care of, and the extent 
of the outbuildings seemed to say amen to my 
conclusion. 

The barking of the dog soon brought out his 
master from some corner or other, who, on seeing 
a party from the chateau, called in at the door 
to his wife, and then came forward himself to 
receive the "Herskab,*' or seignorial family, as 
they are commonly called. The man himself was 
a stupid lumpish sort of fellow, his wife, on the 
other hand, was shrewd and active; it was 
evident the latter ruled in the domestic circle. 
Indeed I was told after we came out, that she 
had "taken him'^ merely because he was so 
wealthy, but that she otherwise looked down on 
him as a fool, and never dreamt of consulting him 
in household arrangements. Certainly he was 
one of the least interesting of his class I met 
with. 

We effected, firstly, our entrance into the 
kitchen, where we made a pause of some time to 
inspect various culinary arrangements, as well as 
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some connected with the dairy, which latter 
retreat opened into the kitchen on one side. 
The business of cooking in a Danish peasant 
kitchen cannot be great. Their everlasting 
Grod, or porridge, made of different materials 
according to the day of the wefek or opulence of 
the parties, does not take much attention ; neither 
can the coffee they drink twice a day. The bread 
once baked, and laid on a shelf, needs but to be 
cut and buttered when it is to be used, and with 
it they consume, by way of relish, only a little 
cheese or dried meat. Yet this specimen of a 
kitchen was well furnished with cooking and 
eating apparatus, as well as with sundry long 
tables and benches capable of holding, may be, 
twenty people. The order and cleanliness were 
not of the highest order, neither was the costume 
of the good-wife ; but we had come in upon her 
rather early in the day, before she could possibly 
have gone through half the processes preliminary 
to cleaning. 

Through the kitchen we- were ushered into a 
very respectable parlour, rather destitute of furni- 
ture, however. There were a few chairs, but not 
much more, till one came to the walls which were 
well hung with the most hideous daubs in water- 
colours, — love scenes, and perversions of the 
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countenances of most of the kings and queens in 
Europe. If Queen Elizabeth, even in her time, 
was so annoyed by unfavourable representations 
of herself, that the Privy Council, in the sixty- 
third year of her majesty's life, had to interfere 
by issuing a proclamation " touching the abuse, 
committed by divers unskillfuU artizans, in un- 
seemly and improperly paintinge, gravingg^ and 
printinge of her Majesties person and vysage, to 
her Majesties great offence, and disgrace of that 
beautyfuU and magnanimous majesty wherewith 
God hath blessed her," commanding " her ma- 
jesty's sergeant painter, and all publicke officeri^ 
to d&use all such to be defaced, and none to be 
allowed, but such as her Majesties sergeant painter 
shall first have sight of," I marvel greatly what 
her " beautjrfuU and magnanimous majest/' would 
have said to the atrocious productions iftow 
universal in every cottage over the length and 
breadth of civilized and uncivilized Europe, in 
which the " vysages " of all royal personages are 
caricatured ! To me those splashes of green and 
red, mixed with dead-white, are a serious dis- 
comfort and drawback to the otherwise great 
pleasure of going about among the lower orders, 
whenever I have the good luck to be in a rural 
district. Had they no other effect they would 
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fdl one with uncomfortable reflections on the 
necessary utter absence of all feeling for true art 
among the uncultivated ; for a single breathing in 
their minds after that expression of the beautiful, 
which painting affords us, would make such daubs 
insupportable- 

Meanwhile our good hostess looked com- 
placently at her pictures and at us, and then 
threw open the door to another apartment, the 
state room of the building, the drawing-room, 
ball-room, reception-room, and room for exciting 
the wonder of her humbler neighbours, all in one- 
It was indeed a spacious apartment for such a 
house, with some good sized windows in it, one of 
which was in the form of a glass-door, opening 
into the garden, and giving quite an aristocratic 
air to the mansion. Here, however, we had a 
little specimen of the attitude of defence on 
which the people stand at the present moment, 
the suspicion they are apt to entertain lest supe- 
riors may be amusing themselves at their expense ; 
-they are terrified lest they may not receive what 
they consider a proper quantity of respect or 
deference, and this, I presume, is a new feeling 
among them. One of the ladies of our party 
was as new to the house as I was, and thought it 
therefore incumbent on her not to conceal her 
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admiration of all she saw. Accordingly, as we 
entered this state apartment, she glanced round 
it, and exclaimed, — 

" Dear me 1 what a nice room ! what a very 
handsome room! I think I never saw such a 
handsome room 1 " 

But at once the good-wife turned about, and, 
with a significant glance, said, — 

" / suppose, Miss, you mean at a peasant's.^' 

She had no idea of having her saloon turned 
into ridicule. Large as it was, and suitable for a 
dancing party, it was even more scantily furnished 
than the adjacent one, through which we had just 
come ; for a chest of drawers on one side, and a 
sofa on the other, were the sum total of its 
contents ; yet it might have served as a chapel. 

We went out and saw the garden, that was 
stocked with cabbages and greens but not many 
flowers. As our hostess had oflPered milk, we 
returned indoors to partake of it, but, as there 
were so few conveniences for sitting in the 
apartments we had come through, one of our 
party, who was acquainted with the building's 
penetralia, proposed going into the family room, 
a sanctum we had not yet seen. The good woman 
did not seem to accept of this motion with much 
readiness, but, as she could adduce no good cause 
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to the contrary, in we went. This was another 
chamber beside the kitchen, and the only one that 
bore any marks of comfort. Here we drank our 
milk, while the hostess continually proposed we 
should change our quarters, but we would not 
accede. After we came away, one of the young 
ladies told us the good woman had wanted us so 
earnestly out of that apartment because it was 
there she kept her wardrobe, in a chest on which 
some of us had sat ; and that, if we had only 
granted opportunity, she would have gratified her- 
self, and shown us honour, by performing a 
complete toilet, while we waited in the saloon. 
She added she would have seconded the motion 
for migration, but she thought it a pity to have 
the honest matron at the pains of decking in all 
her finery, merely to take it off again as soon as 
we were gone. 

All this while the good man had played no very 
weighty rdle in doing the honours of his bouse. 
He had partly followed us out and in, partly gone 
about his business. But, when we came away, 
we received many wishes for a safe walk home, 
and many acknowledgments for the honour of the 
visit. I was impressed with the extent of the 
abode for the nature of its inhabitants, but I ifelt 
as if it altogether wanted in inward comfort and 
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furnishing. In inost other such places I after- 
wards entered, I found a vast deal more display 
of household wealth ; it seemed as if the good 
people, in the present case, had exhausted their 
available finances on the house, and had nothing 
left to line it withal. 

The rest of that forenoon, when we had got 
luncheon, we spent in exploring the gardens and 
woods that immediately adjoiiied them. I was 
charmed with the results of art delicately applied 
to set off nature ; walks laid out in the pleasantest 
directions, and seats placed in the happiest nooks 
to aflFord power for the fullest enjoyment of all 
the beauties. The grounds were extensive in 
themselves, and it is surprising how much more 
so a place can be made to appear, if the planner 
has understood how to make paths intertwine 
with one another, and how to dispose of thickets, 
and openings, and slopes. I found scope for many 
days' wandering, without ever seeming to grow 
familiar with the locality. So bewildering were 
the mazes of the pleasure grounds, that a lady 
visiter, the very day before my arrival, had fairly 
lost herself in the grove that lay nearest of all 
to the house. She had gone backwards and 
forwards, but was by no means able to extricate 
herself, when she had the joy to descry three 
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labourers advancing, who set her on the right 
road. And this was within call of the garden. 
The adventure caused much merriment, and, 
while I was there, it was a standing joke if we 
were out, and the lady in question happened to 
be a few steps either in advance or in the rear, 
" Oh ! don't leave Miss — ; she'll wander !" 

In the course of the forenoon I had the honour 
of being presented to the " Lady Majoress,"' who 
had been on a journey when I arrived, but re- 
turned this morning. Again, I received a warm 
welcome, and afresh felt myself happy in the 
abode I had come to. 

During most of the forenoons of my stay, 
I made a practice of going out either to the 
woods or the warm fields with a book in my 
hand, which I would lie and read under the 
shadow of the vast beeches. My book was gene- 
rally Steen Blicher's Tales of Juttish Life, with 
which I then got acquainted. They are pretty 
stories, and it was right pleasant to lie in the 
bright, warm, verdant, leafy plains of Sealand, 
and read about the cold, wild winds of Jutland. 
I wished somebody would come and sing to me 

** Tityre, tu patulse recubans sub tegmine fagi," &c., 

only what follows would not have been so 
applicable. 

VOL. I. M 
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In the afternoon, when dinner and coflfee had 
been leisurely enjoyed, we had a drive. In fact, 
every day thenceforward, there was a carriage 
excursion in the afternoon. About four o'clo(;k, 
one or more chaises, sometimes of the kind I 
have described as Holstein carriages, sometimes 
our more familiar britscha or other open con- 
veyance, sometimes an ancient family coach, 
would roll up to the door. The bringing forth 
of the horses and other preparations for driving, 
as they took place ijj the hard, stony, court-yard, 
never went far forward without giving those who 
were going to drive suflScient warning to have 
their bonnets, shawls, and hats in readiness, inas- 
much as we generally sat in the hall at that time 
of day with the doors to the courtyard open. 
Then there was the arranging of the company, 
who was to go with the other, and in which car- 
riage ; — a business that always begins with much 
noise and many protestations and friendly strife, 
but which always ends amicably. Then we took 
our seats and nodded to each other and to those 
who remained behind on the hall steps, and then 
thundered away to the riotous chorus of the dogs. 

During the course of those afternoon excur- 
sions, I became pretty intimate with the territory 
round about. There lay many other residences 
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in the immediate neighbourhood, nearly all of 
which of any note I was taken to. The patience 
of my friends in painstakingly showing me, with 
the utmost minuteness, every object which they 
themselves had so long been perfectly fami- 
liar with, calls forth admiration even now in 
thinking of it. They were not content I should 
have a bird's-eye view of anything; every garden 
and pleasure-ground we explored in all their 
ramifications, — never passed a height near the 
road without stopping the carriage that we might 
get out and climb it, — not a churchyard or 
church in the district but we went to see ; and all 
this, combined with our constant walks in the 
early morning and forenoon, made me, not during 
my present first visit, certainly, but during it 
and subsequent ones combined, as intimate with 
that part of the country as if I had been born 
and bred there. One imperceptibly gains a home- 
feeling towards a region, every peculiarity of 
which one knows ; and, for my familiar tendency 
to that district of a foreign country, I have to 
thank the unwearied ciceroneship of its kind in- 
habitants. 

We had uninterrupted fine weather, which I 
regarded as a special blessing. Every hour of the 
day and night is enjoyable in our latitude when it 
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is reaUy fine ; and the Danish climate partakes of 
that great transparency which all Englishmen 
notice abroad when they have left their own land. 
The evenings were particularly beautiful. Some- 
times we prolonged our excursions until pretty late, 
if it so happened that we finished our investi- 
gations in some person's gardens and pleasure 
woods by drinking tea at his house. Visits in 
the country are much, or rather altogether, made 
in the after part of the day. You may always 
go and drink tea at a friend's without being 
expected ; it is polite to do so. It may have its 
inconveniences, as for instance, if you have set 
your heart on tea and the people are out, and if 
it be many miles from your own house (for there 
are hardly any limits to the distances people 
drive), in which case you must either go on a 
fresh chance somewhere else, or wheel about and 
post away home. But the extempore parties 
this system gives rise to are often very pleasant ; 
all the more so from being unpremeditated. I 
have seen a gathering of people come in upon us, 
not one of whom had been asked, but who all 
were made right welcome, and after we had 
enjoyed a merry evening they would trundle* ofi* 
again, leaving on one's mind the impression that 
it had been a regular party. Provisions seemed 
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never to run short, though the whole neighbour- 
hood came. To order the carriage and set oflF 
between luncheon and dinner to pay a morning 
visit, is a thing that certainly never occurred to 
a Danish family, unless on an affair of life and 
death ; but, when we happened to extend our 
walks to the precincts of our nearest neighbour's 
house, we have gone in upon the family, though 
seldom without apologies for coming at such un- 
seasonable hours. 

Even in Copenhagen, after dinner is the 
fashionable time for visits, though the forenoon 
is also called into use. 

Meanwhile, I saw some pretty places, display- 
tag greater variety than 1 JJ, ha,e tho\Jt 
the nature of the country admitted. One place, 
contiguous to the estate I was visiting at, had 
very widely extended and elaborately laid out 
grounds ; it had the advantage of some higher hills 
than common in the locality. The house itself 
was a large, heavy building, lying on an island 
in the middle of a small lake which formed a 
natural moat. A long bridge led across from the 
mainland. The grounds were supplied with 
statues and pillars that contrasted well with the 
water, and the views from some arbours on the 
hills were charming. But unfortunately, the 
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entire place had fallen much to decay; it had 
been kept up by the deceased lady, and after her 
death had been suffered to shift very much for 
itself. Another building, in the castellated form 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, was the 
only house in the neighbourhood that could boast 
of much architectural beauty ; it also was sur- 
rounded by a moat, and, both from a distance 
and at hand, looked a fine old building. Its 
gardens seem to have been untouched since they 
were planned by some Frenchman ; but one is 
glad now and then to see long, stiff roads, to the 
extreme end of which you can* cast your eye 
without aught to interrupt, but on either side of 
which you can see absolutely nothing, for the 
high and dense laurel battlements. In general, 
Danish grounds are laid out with an eye to 
Nature ; they say it should be the English style, 
but it is not exactly English. 

I was much delighted with the taste shown at 
one place we spent an evening at. The gentle- 
man was a relative of my friends, and moreover 
of more extensive information and acquirements 
than the most of our neighbours. He had a 
strong liking to, and familiar knowledge of, many 
of the natural sciences, in particular botany, and 
had laid out his grounds as a species of botanical 
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garden, in which flourished a number of rare and 
beautiful plants. The arrangement was more pleas- 
ing to the eye than most botanic gardens, abound- 
ing in rockeries and small fragments of water. 
Inside the house was an apartment dedicated to 
curiosities, mostly collected in the neighbour- 
hood, partly natural, partly antiquarian ; in fact, 
there was an antiquarian museum on a small scale, 
and here, by the owner's kindness, I made some 
acquisitions in that department. We spent a 
long time investigating the garden, and making 
an excursion into the adjoining forest; a forest 
SOI large, I was told, one might walk near twenty 
English miles in a straight line without leaving 
the shade of the trees. After we had gone a 
short way I felt disposed to turn, having been 
unwell for some days, but could not eflFect it 
without bringing several of the party back with 
me, our host declaring I should not go a pace in 
the forest alone, lest I wandered into its mazes, 
which mighf not be so agreeable. It would ap- 
pear that people lose themselves very frequently . 
His fears for me were, nevertheless, imaginary, as 
I could lead my guides the identical way we had 
come. I do not understand the practice of 
people losing themselves; if I have traversed 
any road once, I invariably find it again. 
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When we were all once more safely gathered 
within doors, and tea was past, we got up some 
vocal and instrumental music. There happened to 
be a very large assemblage of old and young, par- 
ticularly the latter, resident in the house at the 
time ; I believe no less than five betrothed couples, 
for whom it is the fashion in Denmark to go about 
everywhere together, as married people would do in 
Britain. And it was pleasing to hear such pairs of 
unfledged turtles, one after the other, coo together 
at the piano-forte. I sat with some elderly folks 
out in a summer-house, that led from the drawing- 
room to the garden, and took no farther notice 
(being on the sick list) of the "young people" than 
that of listening to their duets, as they rose and 
fell in the now gathering twilight. Some singers 
displayed a good deal of talent ; others had not 
much more to offer than voices full of youth and 
contentment, evidently not sophisticated by any 
knowledge of the " evil years.** So we sat and 
hearkened, till some thoughtful person said, 
" As Mr. Hamilton is so poorly we must not stay 
too late." The carriages were ordered, and it 
was insisted upon that I should sit in the close 
one, which I was all too willing to comply with, 
'hile, conversation continued to flow among 
by degrees it seemed irresistibly to flag 
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while sleep did, slide into our souls. I endea- 
voured to make coherent replies as long as any 
remarks were addressed to me, but the last I 
heard was the rumbling of the wheels. We 
were posting into a region of drowsiness, but left 
it when we performed the customary loud clatter 
through the court-yard. I did not think we had 
broken up the party much too early, when I 
found it was past midnight as we entered our 
own door ; but indeed we had come a long way. 

In Denmark it is very needful to get oneself 
made an fait in the wonted expressions of polite- 
ness between man and man, and man and woman, 
on occasion of giving and receiving favours. Na- 
turally, one of the earliest customs that strike 
the stranger is the usage of returning the lady of 
the house thanks after each meal, and wishing 
every member of the company a blessing with it. 
As this latter part of the custom is as general 
in Germany as in Denmark, it is better known to 
Englishmen. In Denmark, in all old houses 
(i. e. where modern fashions have little sway) 
every guest and member of the family, as soon 
as the hostess has given the signal for rising from 
table, walks up to her with much formality, and 
says, " Tak for Mad' (thanks for food), or " Tak 
for Thee^' if it be after tea ; whereupon she smiles 
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graciously, and says, " Vel bekomme /" (well may 
it become you). If it be a great stranger, bows 
are exchanged on either side ; if they be better 
acquainted, they shake hands. Thereafter every 
individual goes up to the other, also ejaculating 
" Vel bekomme!'' the gentlemen shaking hands 
with the greatest cordiality, and the ladies kissing 
one another with every mark of aflFection, but 
gentlemen and ladies reciprocally only bowing to 
each other. These ceremonies are, in many houses, 
delayed until the company have reached the 
drawing-room ; they walk with ordinary decorum 
from the one chamber to the other, but the 
instant the magic doors are passed the effer- 
vescence of post-prandial loving-kindness takes 
place ; a stranger might wonder whence so much 
affection came, that it boiled over on entering 
a particular room, but, as Claudius says, " unser 
eins weiss das nicht besser." 

The male members of a dinner party are not 
permitted in Denmark, as with us, to remain at 
table to drink wine or do anything else. Each 
cavalier who has been lucky enough to lead a 
lady to dinner, must -lead her away from it 
again. When the hostess rises, all else arise, — 
the men offering their partners their arms, and 
adieu is at once, and by all, said to viands and 
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bottles. But after a safe landing has been 
eflFected in the drawing-room, and the needful 
expressions of kind feeling have been manifested, 
gentlemen are invited by the host to pay a visit 
to the library or other vacant room to smohe ! 
Much is said of the unsociableness of English 
manners in this respect ; I do not see any great 
difference. At present I am speaking of country 
customs; in Copenhagen this is getting un- 
fashionable. One good result is the impossibility 
of excessive drinking at dinner, even were any 
one disposed. 

During my present visit to the country, I had 
the pleasure of witnessing the celebration of a 
birth-day— that of a member of the famUy. It 
was not marked by any extraordinary festivities ; 
I suppose winter is always more favourable to 
such than summer. In the morning, presents 
were offered and congratulations, in which latter 
I was permitted to join. To dinner had been 
invited a few friends, mostly relatives; and in 
the evening a circle of more promiscuous visiters 
came in to offer their good wishes and form a 
party. 

As there is no sitting at table when the last 
course is removed, healths and toasts, &c., must 
be dispatched during dinner itself. One of the 
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last dishes that makes its appearance is the 
" roast" (steg), or joint, properly so called, which 
is served with salads and preserves. According 
to the style of the banquet, is the number of 
dishes that precede this, the principal dish of 
every dinner. And after it come nothing but 
sweets and fruit. But it is not till the joint 
stands upon the table, and the carver's fork is 
stuck into it as a preparation for cutting up, 
that it is lawful to commence toast-drinking, or 
what the Danes term Skaal. The bottles may 
have been in free request beforehand, but only 
now can they be applied to purposes of friend- 
ship and good-will. In Great Britain ladies do 
not generally propose toasts, on which account I 
was taken by surprise when our hostess, the 
instant the carving fork was plunged in the 
smoking venison, turned to all the company say- 
ing, "Let us get forward with our Skaal,'' and 
proposed the health of some one. Hereupon we 
all knocked our glasses on the glasses of as many 
of our neighbours as we could reach, standing up 
and extending our arms across the table. This 
glass knocking or clinking, inseparable from every 
drinking of healths, seems attended with danger 
to the glasses, wine, and table-cloth ; for the 
confusion of twenty arms, with their crystal 
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terminations, crossing and entwining with one 
another, looks as if it must cause the fracture of 
all that is brittle ; yet I do not remember ever 
having seen an accident take place. 

After the first Skaal, others followed in quick 
succession, all attended vrith the same cere- 
monials, and thereby causing serious breaks in 
the enjoyment of our "roast.'' The health of 
the heroine of the day, the lady whose birthday 
we were celebrating, was, of course, drunk with ' 
every honour, but attended with some incon- 
venience to her. Not only had every one to 
"clink" with every one within reach, but also 
with her, in regular succession. She, however, to 
save trouble to others, and forgetful of self, was 
kind enough to make a circuit of the whole room, 
thus preventing the entire party from crowding 
up to her chair with roaming bumpers, which, 
otherwise, they must have done. And all this in 
the midst of eating ; most persons lucky if they 
had not a mouthful between their teeth ; yet it 
was kindly in aspect and in reality. Towards the 
end of dinner, the health of " absent friends '^ was 
given, in order that the stranger also might drink 
a Skaal. Indeed he had drunk some of the pre- 
ceding with great sincerity. 

In time, I got used to the practice which, at 
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first, jarred on all my better feeling, — that of 
the hostess, or some lady in her stead, carving for 
the whole company. Indeed, I had surmounted 
my delicacy on this head long before I went to 
Denmark, inasmuch as it is the case in many 
regions of the Continent: only I still think it 
goes to a greater excess in Scandinavia than any- 
where else. I never got so used to it that I did 
not rejoice when a dinner party was sufficiently 
ceremonious to warrant the entrusting of that 
to servants. Indeed, it is grievous to behold a 
gentle lady, while all other people are eating and 
making merry, plying her carving instruments 
with hardly any interruption. For, as on the 
Continent but one dish is brought up at a time, 
every thing is dealt out by the one victimised 
woman. Her only variety is when she lifts a 
spoon in place of a knife, or when some sort of 
" spoon-meat " makes its appearance, that can be 
handed round without previous dividing. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Boil thou first i* the charmed pot I 



Macbeth. 



I HAVE translated the following fairy-tale from 
Molbech's "Udvalgte Eventyr og Fortaellinger." 
It may illustrate a little the relations of lords 
of the soil and peasants ; though I beg no one will 
suppose such events as those narrated in it to be 
of common occurrence : — 

There was once a widow who had formerly 
been rich and possessed a large peasant-court; 
but one misfortune had followed another, and 
she now lived, with her only son, in a little 
fast-house/^ They had been obliged to sell 
their last cow ; now they were to pay their 
debt to the lord of the manor, but did not know 
where the money was to come from. The 
mother went up to the manor-court, and begged 
that it might stand over till they had scraped 
together some money; but the squire was very 

* Leasehold-house ; t. e. cottage-hut. 
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miserly ; he said the money must be paid next 
day, otherwise she was to leave her house. The 
woman went home weeping, and told her son to 
go to some of their good friends and borrow the 
money. But it was very unlucky; there was 
not one of their good friends who had money to 
lend them. The young man was returning home 
quite in low spirits, when he came to a stream 
which he must cross. By it stood a little miser- 
able-looking man, who asked him to lend him 
his hand, because he, too, wanted to cross the 
water. The youth helped the old man securely 
over the stepping-stones that lay in the stream, 
and was then going on his way, but the old man 
called him back, took out a little copper pot, 
and said, " Take that for your trouble." " Much 
obliged," returned the widow's son, "but the 
worst of it is, we have nothing to boil in the 
pot.'' The man answered, "never you mind 
about that ; just put the pot on the hearth 
above some embers, and you'll see what use it 
will be of." 

The young swain took the pot and looked at 
it ; it had three iron legs and an iron handle, 
otherwise it was of copper, tinned inside, and 
resembled other pots. Whilst he was looking 
at it, the little man disappeared. He went home 
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to his mother, told her what speed he had 
with their good friends, and showed her the 
copper pot. " Sure ! what good can it do us ? '* 
said the woman, placing it on the hearth. But 
her son was inclined to try whether the old man 
had spoke^ the truth, so he laid a few embers 
below the pot which immediately called out, 
" I run ! I run \" " Where do you run to 1 " asked 
the good wife. But the pot only replied, " I run, 
I run ! " " Well, run then, and . fetch me some 
of the sweet-grod that is standing on the squire's 
kitchen grate," quoth the woman. Hardly had 
she said it when the pot flew out at the kitchen 
door, and soon returned, filled with the most 
delightful sweet-grod, quite the same as that 
which the woman had seen at the manor-court. 
Mother and son were glad, sat down, and ate 
with much satisfaction. When the pot was 
empty, the good wife placed it again on the 
hearth. Her son put an ember under it, anxious 
to try the game a second time. But he wanted 
to know whether it could fetch aught else than 
things for eating. When the pot shouted, "I 
run !" he said, " Run then to the squire's money- 
box, and bring us the ten-dollars we owe him." 
The pot flew off", and when it came back there 
lay ten white crowns in the bottom. " It is a 
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splendid pot,*' said he ; and next day they were 
able to pay the lord of the manor with his own 
money. 

Every evening they caused the pot to run and 
fetch what they needed. " Since we have got it, 
we must make use of it," remarked the son. 
But his mother would never demand more than 
what they each day required, and even of that, 
some silver pence were every time laid aside to 
be saved together in order to buy a cow. But 
the niggardly squire was in the habit of often 
counting his money, and he could not understand 
how it came that every day something was miss- 
ing from the box. " There must be one who has 
a false key,'* thought he, so he resolved to watch 
next night in a little closet adjoining the room 
where the bureau stood. He heard a low knock- 
ing, on which the window sprang up of its own 
accord, and a little copper pot on three legsl 
came in; it knocked with its handle on the 
money-box, the lid flew open, the pot scraped 
into itself some money, jumped out of the window 
again, and lid and window closed of their own 
accord. The next night the lord squire was anew 
upon watch ; he thought it would be the last 
time. When the pot had collected as much as 
it wanted, and was going to hop out of the box. 
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he laid hold of it, and thought, now the thief 
was caught. But the pot was stronger than he ; 
it dragged^ him along with it to the window 
where he had to let go and allow it to fly. 
" Ah, well ! just you wait, my good pot,"' said 
the squire ; " the third time you shan't make a 
fool of me." 

The following night, as soon as the squire 
saw that the pot had entered upon its three 
clever legs, and scraped together the money, he 
bolted into the room, and sat down upon it 
with all his weight. But the pot never minded a 
bit about that ; it flew out through the window, 
over field and meadow, over stock and stone, 
and did not stop until it stood still below the 
widow^s chimney-piece. Mother and son re- 
ceived a sad fright when they saw the lord 
of the manor in the chimney, who as soon as 
he recovered himself a little, began to .abuse 
them dreadfully, and declare they should be both 
hanged and burned. " Never 1" cried the good 
woman ; " if you are going to revenge yourself 
so severely, you shall sooner remain sitting upon 
the pot for evermore ; but we will neither boil 
nor burn you, though you sit on our hearth.'* 
By this the squire perceived that foul means 
would avail him little. "Let me go, and I 
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will not punish you at all," cried he. " That is 
not enough," said the son. " I will never ask 
another farthing of you," said the squire. " Not 
enough," returned the son. "I will have the 
lease of my father's former court, and you must 
supply me with stock — horses, and cows, and 
sheep, and everything necessary."' The squire 
writhed and twisted himself; but he was obliged 
to say yes to all. " And then I will have your 
daughter to wife," continued the son, "and 
along with her a dowry sufficient to furnish 
our apartments and kitchen and cellar." " No ! 
that can never be!" roared the squire. "Well, 
well, you can do as you like," said the young 
man, going out of doors. But he had not been 
gone a quarter of an hour before the squire called 
upon him. The squire then was forced to subscribe 
to everything upon paper, brought him by the 
youth. Then at last he escaped from the pot, 
and shortly after celebrated his daughter's wed- 
ding. She was not sorry to leave her miserly 
father for a smart young man who over and above 
possessed such a remarkable pot. But on the 
wedding-day the copper-pot disappeared, and no 
one was ever able to find out what had become 
of it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*Tis the postilion's paradise : wheels fly ; 

On roads east, south, north, west, there is a run. 

Byron. 

Here therefore mention made I 
But of one ship alanerlie. 

Barbour. 

It was unpleasant (so I sincerely felt it) that 
an attack of illness did much to mar my enjoy- 
ment of this my first visit to the rural parts 
of Sealand, in which I otherwise met with so 
much to make me prize the thought that had 
directed me thither. Whether it was the sudden 
change, after confinement in town, the fresh air, 
or altered style of living (which means excessive 
use of cherries and other good things, — and the 
cherries did indeed abound), that discomposed 
me, is of little import ; certes, I was ill. Some 
forenoons I kept my bed, and was well supplied 
with everything good for invalids, some of which 
did much to reconcile me with my lot. All that 
kindness could devise was tried ; my host him- 
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self came up to see me, as also did his sod, item 
the coachman (an especial friend of mine, and 
old family piece, who had served so long in the 
house as to be identified with it) carrying jugs 
and glasses of good things, with messages from 
the " gracious lady,'* of how and when they were 
to be taken. He at once constituted himself 
my sick nurse, not seeming to think that any 
one else was to come near me, entering my room 
with looks of the greatest sympathy, but with 
a benevolent and encouraging smile; while he 
moved his great boots about the apartment as 
tenderly as if they had been worsted slippers. 
In fact, as long as I kept my room, I was supplied 
with everything that could tend to make it 
agreeable, as well as with messages not to leave 
it too soon ; when I made my appearance below, 
after the first inquiries, nothing was said to 
remind one of illness and sick rooms and 
condiments. 

Not finding that the indisposition yielded to all 
that was attempted against it, I resolved to abide 
no longer as an incubus on friendship. Much was 
urged against my departure, but I was resolute 
for once. Accordingly, on Friday the 27th, when 
my visit already had extended from the proposed 
week to eleven days, I set out for Copenhagen. 
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In the course of those eleven days I had fonned 
many friendships, and had affectionate farewells 
to take of those I was quitting. At the moment 
of my departure I received and accepted an in- 
vitation to repeat the visit later in the season ; 
which repetition, gladly looked forward to, was 
also carried out in the course of the autumn. 

In Copenhagen I found great changes during 
my short absence : of my acquaintances, whom I 
had left quiet in their habitations, hardly any 
remained, indeed only one family. The third 
week of July is when the summer vacations 
commence in the schools and university and every 
other place where vacations can be supposed to 
exist. Such families and individuals as have not 
left town sooner, do it now ; — there is an almost 
universal migration : for a month after this time, 
nobody is at home ; the city clergy take their 
holidays during these weeks, as if there was no- 
body to preach to. Other folks, who have no 
special reason for moving at this time, do it 
because it is the usage. 

The dulness of a metropolis in the empty 
season is always disagreeable. I had fully in- 
tended leaving Copenhagen with all convenient 
speed for the rest of the summer ; and the absence 
of my friends made me in nowise to procrasti- 
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nate, particularly as the only individuals still left 
were on the point also of migrating to the same 
district of country I was bound for. 

While I still had lessons in Danish, one day 
in reading with my teacher in an oldish book, 
we came to a long word which, literally trans- 
lated, meant "lying cattle/' I looked up, not 
perceiving any good sense in it, and asked him 
what it should signify. "Signify! it just 
signifies lying cattle," said he ; " you have the 
same expression in English, haven't you V "We 
could not use that word in this connection,^' 
quoth I; "it would make nonsense." "Dear 
me!" he rejoined, "it stands in the Bible!'' 
" Not in our Bible," I answered. " In ours, then, 
it does,'' he said, seizing the Danish Bible in his 
hand. He turned over the leaves, and in short 
time showed me the passage in the sixth chapter 
of Matthew, " Lay not up for yourselves lying cattle 
on earth where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal ; But lay 
up for yourselves lying cattle in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal." It 
seems lying cattle means treasures or possessions, 
and is evidently brought from old times when 
men's riches might consist in cattle. 
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As my possessions or "lying cattle," which 
consisted mostly of books, had accumulated during 
my stay abroad, I took the offer of a friend to 
let them "lie'* an his house, while I was out of 
town. It would indeed have been formidable 
to have travelled about with some chests full of 
books. When I knew them in ' safe keeping I 
felt much lighter at heart. 

Since then, in an old edition of the Danish 
Bible, published during the reign of Christian 
IV., in which there are plenty of marginal notes 
referring to the contents of each column, I have 
seen, opposite the two verses quoted above, the 
quaint heading, " About collecting lying cattle." 

Vordingborg ; Thursday, August 2. 

After five days' lingering in Copenhagen which 
looked much less agreeable than formerly, after 
my taste of the country, I set sail this morning 
at six o'clock in the steamer for Kallehave, a 
port on the south-east of Sealand. The steamer 
plies between Copenhagen and Jutland, but calls 
at various ports on its way, coasting along Sea- 
land from north to south, and then threading its 
path among the small isles on the south coast, 
passing Funen and Als, until eventually it reaches 
Fredericia. The morning was raw and wet, and, 
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at that early hour, naturally cold ; and as the 
steamer was not superb, we had the prospect of a 
comfortless voyage. Among the numerous passen- 
gers I had the good luck to find one whom I 
knew, — the landscape painter, Mr. Skovgaard, who 
was on his way to Moen, the romantic isle of 
Denmark, where he was going to paint for the 
rest of the summer. Another gentleman on 
board I knew about as being on his way to 
England ; wherefore I introduced myself to him, 
and by no means wanted for good society during 
the sail. But the weather was boisterous, and 
interfered with the enjoyment of such as were not 
sea-proof, among whom I, unluckily, must reckon 
myself. 

My haven was Kallehave, which we ought to 
have reached in six hours, but the wind was con- 
trary, and it was two or three o'clock before we 
let off our steam opposite the harbour. From 
Kallehave I proposed hiring a conveyance to the 
town of Vordingborg, a few miles farther on. 
We had constant view of the coast as we sailed 
past it ; now and then it grew into a chalk cliff, 
but otherwise was flat and clad with beech-woods. 
The cliffs, like most of the same kind, are in the 
habit of giving way. A church, that occupies a 
conspicuous situation very near the margin of the 
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ocean^ is said to have stood much &rther from it 
a number of years back. I was told it advanced 
an inch towards* the waves every Christmas Eve, 
and then remained stationary for the rest of the 
year! 

At length we had land on both sides, and 
seemed to be moving into a bay from which there 
was no egress, — a watery cudrde-sac. In fact 
there was land ahead, as well as on either side, 
but we could not see the strait that divided it 
ferther on to the right. This part of Sealand is 
girt about with a string of smaller islands, Moen, 
Falster, Laaland and others, that form natural 
breakwaters to the mother isle. The first of 
them, Moen, is the most romantic, — has the only 
rocky scenery in Denmark. It lies just- over 
against Kallehave, and boats come out from the 
two shores at the same moment to the steamer, 
the strait being about three miles in breadth 
at the point. In this way my artist fellow- 
voyager and myself, though bound for difierent 
isles, left the steam-boat at the same time. 

In going to Vordingborg I had counted much 
on seeing a gentleman of my acquaintance from 
Copenhagen, who, with his lady and family, was 
on a visit to his parents-in-law in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Vordingborg. I had heard 

N 2 
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agreeable things of this little old town, and, 
partly on account of my friends being at the time 
in its vicinity, had made choice of it as a point 
from which to make inroads on the surrounding 
country. How disagreeable, then, was my sur- 
prise, as the ferry-boat grappled hold of the side 
of the steamer, and I, wearied with the wetness 
of the weather, the contrariety of the wind, and 
the tediousness of our passage, having shaken 
hands with my fellow- voyagers, only waited till 
the passengers the little boat had brought out, 
should have clambered into the steamer, in order 
myself to jump into the skiflF, glad that I should 
so soon be on terra firma — how disagreeable, 
I say, it was, among the very first of those 
who scrambled up the sides of our vessel, and 
"jumped upon the deck" with the evident full 
intention of going on a voyage, to see the very 
friend I was going to see in Vordingborg ! We 
had well-nigh capsized one another in rushing 
past, and had time for nothing but the most 
hurried shake-hands and explanations. He was 
one of a party of three or four going to Frede- 
ricia, the scene of the late victory ; a pilgrimage 
which, at that time, was somewhat like a mania 
among the good folks. He was not to be back 
for nearly a week ; and, though I knew I should 
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much miss him, I could do nothing but wish him 
a pleasant voyage, as it was a voyage of patriotic 
devotion. Meantime he regretted that I should 
have made out my trip td that district just at 
that time ; then, my traps pitched down into the 
ferry-boat, I had to bid a quick adieu and follow 
them. Before the two vessels parted company, 
my friend, of whom I had had such a transitory 
glimpse, put his head over the railing as if struck 
by a sudden thought, calling out that the carriage 
in which he had come had not yet left Kallehave, 
and that I should have the advantage of it to 
Vordingborg, bidding the boatman accredit me 
to the coachman . who might not otherwise be 
disposed to give the first chance passenger from 
the steamer a drive in his master's chaise. I had 
but time to shout my thanks, when we were be- 
yond speaking distance ; then, thinking to my- 
self " it is an ill wind that blows nobody good," 
I wrapped me up in my plaid for our stormy 
run against the blast to land. It turned out 
equally tedious with the rest of the sail ; we had 
to cruise and recruise while the waves dashed 
over us and all belonging to us, and the women 
on board shrieked at each splash of the water. 

I never (as far as I remember) saw a Dane in 
so great a hurry as to make him forget to show 
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kindness. The present offer of the carriage was 
an instance of this. It might have been absent 
from anj other man's head in the surprise of an 
unlooked-for and brief exchange of greetings, but 
it occurred to him. And this was of a piece 
with the rest of my experience in the receinng 
of fftvours. 

The chaise was read j to depart from the little 
inn of Eallehaye as I entered the court-Tard. 
*' Here's a passenger to thee," quoth the boatman. 
The worthy charioteer looked in surprise^ as well 
he might, and asked whether I was bound for 

, his master's residence. I said no, but for 

the inn of Vordingborg ; whereupon he let down 
the step, and I sprang in, making myself, like 
Tam o' Shanter by the fireside, " unco right'' in 
the cushions of the carriage's interior, but al^ 
most laughing internally at my luck in constantly 
meeting with one or other unlooked-for addition 
to the comforts of my progress. 

We had about ten miles of a pleasant drive to 
the ancient town of Vordingborg, once a cele- 
brated place in the annals of Denmark, now re- 
duced to the rank of an ordinary country town 
or "market place,'' as such small boroughs are 
called in Denmark. A stranger is very ready to 
fall into a mistake in this matter ; inasmuch as. 
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literally translated, the Danish word for village 
which is "Landsby," means nothing more nor 
less than country toum, — Lands By. Country 
towns, on the other hand, in the English sense 
of the word, are called market places, or places 
for buying, " Kjobsteder/' These Kjobsteder are 
of pretty frequent occurrence in Denmark ; they 
are distant from one another perhaps about fifteen 
English miles. In each of them are the abodes 
of some governmental functionaries, and a Post 
Office. They boast, of course, a display of mis^ 
cellaneous shops, where everybody who cannot 
conveniently have recourse to the metropolis, buys 
what he may want, or what he can obtain. 

There is plenty of " society'' in each Kjobsted. 
One is surprised at the number of respectable 
houses. Many of these are occupied by persons 
of moderate incomes, who fain would live and 
let live, and prefer maintaining a polite appear- 
ance of affluence in a limited circle, to sinking 
into entire and vulgar indigence in the metro- 
polis. The highest functionary of the law stands 
at the head of the society of each such town ; 
his family enjoy distinction; while some of the 
neighbouring gentry occasionally mingle with the 
festivities of the place ; or the nearest Count or 
Baron now and then invites the whole (lite of 
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the Kjobsted to a ball at his chdteau. Once or 
twice in the winter, a band of strolling players 
electrifies the natives by its performances ; per- 
haps a concert may be given, and balls are held at 
Christmas and on other great occasions. Even 
masquerades take place with the utmost eclat, 
the entire population entering into them with 
zest, felicitating themselves before and after on 
the beauty, rarity, and interest of the occasion. 
Dresses are got from Copenhagen, and there is no 
lack of Spanish knights in trunk hose and short 
velvet cloaks ; but, as a lady said to me, " the 
grandest knights always turned out to be the 
shopmen of the grocery and haberdashery esta- 
blishments,'' so that that character was falling 
into disrepute. But these rural masquerades are 
not attended merely by the denizens of each 
small town ; they will attract a whole neighbour- 
hood, and sometimes the greater folks seem to 
enter into the thing with as much spirit as the 
lesser. To one such bal masquS that took place 
the following winter in another small Kjobsted, 
not far from here, a young noble of my acquaint- 
ance went in the charg^^cter of Mephistopheles, as 
he is represented in some of the " Fausts," clad 
in red from head to foot, including heel and toe. 
The population of those country towns, as we 
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should call them, varies from about fifteen hun- 
dred to three or four thousand inhabitants. Most 
of the houses belong to their inhabitants, or to 
other small proprietors ; some of the landed no- 
blesse own large portions of a few Kjobsteder, but 
I believe in no instance the whole, or more than 
the half, i have seen a Kjobsted altogether sur- 
rounded by the lands of one nobleman, in which? 
nevertheless, he had little or no property. This 
circumstance gives rise to a greater indepen- 
dence among the denizens of the rural boroughs 
towards the grandees of their neighbourhood than 
could otherwise be the case. I have been amused 
at some petty displays of this spirit, where the 
seigneur was given to understand he was to 
claim no homage from his neighbours the free 
citizens. 

I was not sorry when our otherwise pretty 
drive by the coast came to an end, and, after the 
usual noisy and rough progress through one or 
two stone-laid streets, we entered the yard of 
the Guestgiver Court of Vordingborg. Here I 
obtained a room, first sending my card with . the 
coachman to his " Herskab '' with my thanks, and 
a message to the effect that I would personally 
make ray acknowledgments in a short time. 

Repose, change of raiment, and dinner, were 
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acceptable, after mj long exposure to the ele^ 
ments, and my long fisist, for I do not risk much 
food on board ship. As soon as they were all 
accomplished I started for the residence of the 
gentleman whose carriage I had enjoyed, but 
whom I did not know personally. The manor- 
house lay not more than half an English mile 
from town, and I had no difficulty in finding^ it 
unguided. And fairly through tiie court and 
admitted into the precincts of the mansion, I had 
to thread, as best I might, my way as &r as I could 
towards the interior. I knocked at the outer door, 
but nobody answered. I opened it and walked in, 
knocking again, still nobody came ; — I saw some 
domestics moving about the recesses of the court- 
yard, but they did not mind me ; — eventually, 
walking boldly across the lobby and applying my 
knuckles to an inner door, I aroused the inha- 
bitants. There is in Denmark the most striking 
difference shown betwixt the jeception of a visiter 
who arrives in a carriage and one who comes on 
foot. When I had made my former erUrSe to a 
** gentleman's court/' I had brought out a whole 
squadron of domestics simply by the sound of the 
wheels ; now that I came without these appendages 
not a soul seemed alive. The theory is that, when 
a man arrives on foot, he must be so intimate with 
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the locality as to be able to find his way to the 
penetralia of the house without assistance, par- 
ticularly as all doors stand open, and as it is 
quite in accordance with Danish manners to go 
out and in other people^s houses ad libitum ; or 
else he must be a beggar or a vagabond. 

Once in, I found myself in the midst of a very 
large circle, mostly ladies and children. 'Twas 
just such a circle as I had been amongst in the 
house I left the foregoing week, for the greater 
part were relations, and all intimate friends. An- 
other point of similarity was the &ct that again 
I was acquainted with one, and but one indivi- 
dual, the lady of my friend I had met in the 
steamer. By her I was introduced to the heads 
of the femily and other members of the party, 
among whom, on a closer inspection, I found one 
or two I had seen in Copenhagen. 

As hours here were a little later, coflFee was 
being drunk when I went in. As soon as it was 
dispatched, all who were young and supple moved 
through the open windows out upon the lawn. I 
ought to have mentioned ere now that every 
country house in Denmark 'has an apartment 
called the " garden-room '^ (Have-Stue) which dif- 
fers from other sitting-rooms in having a glass 
door, or window, which opens upon the flower- 
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garden There is never more than one sucm 
apartment, or one such window in it ; the fashion 
of a whole drawing-room, as with us, furnished 
with nothing but so-called French windows, all of 
them admitting of egress and ingress, is imknown 
in Denmark ; indeed it would probably not suit 
with the climate, inasmuch as the one French 
window they have is always carefully closed, 
barricaded, and hermetically sealed in the month 
of November, being defended by a second door 
behind it (which latter ought also to be glass, to 
admit light, but is sometimes solid wood), ^tnd is 
on no account opened again till the following 
May. I have sometimes wished, when sitting in 
a "garden-room" in winter, that I could push 
open the door and run out upon the snow clad 
sward; but the portals, that used to stand so in- 
vitingly ajar in summer, would resist any attempts 
to move them save with key or hammer. And I 
am sure nothing could have given any of my 
friends such serious offence as an attempt > to 
admit a stream of outer air into their carefully 
heated apartments. 

But I digress,-^perhaps too often. All the young 
folks, I would have said, as soon as they had 
swallowed their coffee and munched their sugar 
(it is a very common practice in Scandinavia to 
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drink coffee with no sugar in it, but one or two 
lumps with it, of which the last is put into the 
mouth with the last mouthful of the liquid, and 
makes a very sweet termination to a bitter begin- 
ning — N.B.itis extremely interesting to see a young 
lady take coffee in this fashion, daintily biting the 
sugar) — went out to the garden, and I was at 
once, without any more ceremony, invited to ac- 
company them, being informed that by and by 
the whole party, old and young, would take a walk 
together ; but meantime it was on the part of the 
latter to be preceded by a game. The game was 
that of the "ring." We formed a wide circle 
upon the lawn, each individual holding in his hand 
a wand. A few light wooden rings, in circumfe- 
rence as large as a soup plate, were produced. 
These were to be thrown from one person to the 
other by means of the wands, and to be caught 
also upon the wands. li the thrower did his or 
her business awkwardly, the receiver might have 
to run a long way to catch the ring, and miss it 
after all, and then have to run back to his former 
position to pitch it in turn to the next. Much 
agility and adroitness were called for, involving a 
good deal of exercise. It was particularly neces- 
sary to turn about with no loss of time, after 
flinging one's ring to the next in the circle, in 
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order to be readj to receive that which might 
otherwise be whizzing through the air from one^s 
opponent on the other side. This was the most 
difficult rule to observe^ inasmuch as it was very 
tempting, on casting the ring aloft, to watch how 
it came down and whether it was caught ; but if 
on any occasion jou were unlucky enough to stand 
gazing after it, you were sure to feel a ring from 
the opposite quarter come dangUng about your 
head or shoulders. People are always on the out- 
look to take their neighbours at unawares, just as 
he is busy casting to his neighbour, ^s there are 
no forfeits or punishments connected with the 
game, it is a very agreeable one where there is 
sufficient scope, producing an equally powerful but 

more healthful glow on the cheeks of youth and 

• 

beauty than the exercise of a heated ball-room. 
The accompaniments are also more beautiful than 
the decorations of any dancing saloon, — the grass 
as carpet ; the beds of real flowers as its pattern ; 
the blue heaven as ceiling, or (if it be clouded) 
with clouds gilded by the upward rays of the set- 
ting sun; the atmosphere in the purity, and mild- 
ness, and balminess of a summer evening, instead 
of the usual heated air ; and the heavy foliage of 
the neighbouring forests as natural walls, seem- 
ingly denser than walls of stone and lime. 
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Although myself busy with the game, and more 
taken up than the others because I was new to it, 
and had to be taught, I still had time enough to 
admire the effect of it upon my fellow-players, 
particularly on the fair ones of the party, who 
entered into the thing with the completest sur^ 
render of all stiffness, resembling children for the 
time being ; and young ladies are in general fear- 
ful of looking like children, yet it becomes them 
well — as what doth not become them ? There is 
beauty even in wind-blown locks, and tangled 
curls, and shoes that have gone down in the heel, 
when one has been witness to the merry process 
by which these disorders have been brought about. 
At the crystal doors of the " garden-room" lay two 
dogs which snapped at the fdes ; now and then 
they got up and gambolled about the lawn, as it 
were in imitation of their superiors. On a seat 
by the window sat some older ladies working and 
chatting, as grave as if no diversions were going 
on before their very eyes. Inside were a few more; 
the lady of the house taking an occasional glance 
through the window to see how we got on, looking 
not exactly happy when any of our thoughtless 
troop ran their feet upon one of the flower-beds, 
which happened now and then. Flowers were 
cultivated here to great perfection. 
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One or two additional visiters came in; and in 
the cool of the evening the entire party undertook 
a long promenade into the adjacent woods, pro- 
longing our walk to a considerable distance, and 
not returning till dark. We were all cheerful, — 
the stranger perhaps less so than the rest (for new 
impressions take away the spirits) — and all en- 
joyed the uninterruptedness of the walk, the silence 
and density of the trees. One of the visiters that 
evening was an actor of note from Copenhagen, 
who was at Vordingborg for country quarters. 
When we returned indoors he consented to read 
aloud a drama of Heiberg, which he did admirably 
and to an attentive audience, of whom I believe 
some, not unused to the melting mood, were in 
tears. It is not difficult to impress a social party 
with some literary performance. If the perform- 
ance be of value and decently read, I would engage 
for emotion anywhere abroad ; in this country it 
is more hard. This impressibility is unquestion- 
ably very agreeable, leaving out of view all that 
has been said and may be said about sentimental 
girls, &c. Merely, en passant^ I would rather 
have the sentimentality than the want of it with 
hardness of character. 

When this intellectual repast was finished we 
were summoned to tea, the usual substantial meal, 
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ending with the ordinary supper of fruit, here 
thrown into one. The hour was indeed getting 
late ; and when tea was over, and we had all 
expressed our thanks to our entertainers, and our 
solicitude to one another that it might lie quiet in 
our respective stomachs, I made haste to " recom- 
mend myself*' (anbefale mig), as the wonted 
expression is, and come away. I had been up at 
four in the morning, and it was now eleven. I 
walked quietly down the sloping road to the 
little town that looked very peaceful at that time 
of night, as also did the bay beyond, whose outer 
extremities were lost in darkness along with the 
more distant islands. I was not sorry at the 
prospect of rest, and vsras thoroughly resolved to 
lie long next morning. At the same time some of 
the uppermost thoughts in my mind were those of 
pleasure with the manner in which this the first 
day of my second visit to the country had de-» 
veloped itself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

How very kind and courteous a man ! 

Oeblsnschlageb. 



YoRDiUGBORQ 18 an ancient town, and possesses 
the ruins of a castle, built in the twelfth century 
by Yaldemar the firsts to protect it against the 
inroads of sundry troublesome neighbours* The 
harbour was once among the best in the kingdom^ 
but is now so filled with sand as to admit nothing 
but small craft. The castle was of vast dimen- 
sions and great strength, as its present ruins 
testify. I know not the exact measure of terri- 
tory its walls enclose, but it seems extensive. 
There are the remains of many turrets and fortifi- 
cations extending down to the beach, and in par- 
ticular of five large towers which formerly sur- 
rounded the walls at cert-ain distances. Of these 
one luckily has been spared — the memento of 
former grandeur, — the very picturesque addition 
to the scenery of the place; and its elevation 
is the only point whence a commanding view 
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of the surrounding country can be had. The 
height indeed of this tower is great, and its pro- 
portions massive. Whilst the other five still stood, 
and the vf^alls and battlements in their original 
vastness, the castle must have been an imposing 
fortress. But now its walls are for the most part 
level with the earth. 

As I still sat in my chamber in the Guestgiver 
Court of Vordingborg the following day (which 
chamber and house of entertainment with all 
their attendant provisions were somewhat of the 
poorest), I received a visit from our reader of the 
previous evening, the tragedian, who bade me 
follow him to join a party from the manor-house 
who proposed that fine day making the ascent of 
the " old tower.^^ It was as soon done as said ; 
we went with all speed to the ruins, where we 
arrived before the ladies, and had to wait at the 
foot of the venerable column in company with one 
or two cows which fed in the knightly precincts, 
on the scene of former state and gaiety. Ere 
one's brains had quite had time to go a wool- 
gathering among the hoary fleeces of departed 
ages, to which the bright calm noon and the 
quietude of the little town in the midst of which 
we stood much predisposed the mind, the glad- 
some forms of fair ones approaching dissipated all 
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such tendencies, and living beautj exacted the 
homage and the interest which but a moment 
before had run so near a risk of being paid to the 
stiff old shapes of castled dames who long since 
had laid off their silks and satins, and been 
gathered to their mothers. At all times a '' vision 
of fair women '' is acceptable when they are filled 
with life and the redundance of it ; but peculiarly 
when such a vision interferes with and dissipates 
one of far-away centuries, — tableaux of mediaeval 
lady-loves, springing about their oaken dancing-^ 
halls in the imperturbability of long-departed 
magnificence. I never think of our ancestors in 
the female line dancing but they seem to me 
replete with the inflexibility of iron and steel. 
However beautiful their memories may shine from 
the boudoir and bower and banquet-hall, or from 
the hunt and falcon chase, the instant I see them 
revolving through the painful figures of the ball- 
rooms of that era, they present a phalanx of 
stupendous tediousness, springing about in the 
arms of their cavaliers like regal automatons, as if 
there were no joints in their limbs, and they had 
received electric shocks from the beams in the 
floor. Very different are they from the fresh 
moving forms of the maidens of one's own happy 
tm3! 
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One fair lady bore a ponderous key which un- 
locked the door of the tower, and then we com- 
menced a lengthy but mirthful ascent to the 
summit. I believe some were near the top when 
others were but entering below. There is no 
external point of observation above, merely a 
large chamber the width of the tower, with slits 
or windows all round at little distances through 
which the view is had. This has the advantage 
of novelty, and sets off the scenery to the highest 
degree, as you get but a section at a time. The 
views from the light slits were very pleasing and 
extensive — ^far out upon the near-lying country, 
as well as upon the channel and small islands 
that lie round the coast. It has a good effect to 
view a well lit-up scene from a dark stand-point, 
which was the case with us; — a principle the 
Danes seem to have understood and acted on in 
their theatre in Copenhagen, where only the stage 
is illuminated and the body of the house is left 
in total darkness. The churches are a prominent 
and withal a pleasing set of objects in every Danish 
landscape, although they are by no means beau- 
tiful, architecturally considered, and moreover ex- 
ceedingly monotonous, being built almost all on one 
plan. They have a thick little tower, with taper- 
ing roof as spire, slated, as are also the bodies of 
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the buildings ; add to this veiy brilliant white- 
washed walls^ and there is nothing farther about 
them to mention, except that as thej alwajs 
stand in the churchyard, surrounded by some fine 
old trees, from behind which they glance timidly, 
they hare a not unpleasing effect, notwithstanding 
the painful plainness of their architecture. Many 
are five or six centuries old, and those which 
date from about the Reformation, or even later, 
are built precisely on the same plan. It never 
seems to have occurred to any one that it was 
possible to build country churches in any but the 
one fashion. The interiors however are some* 
times more interesting. 

As the parishes are pretty large, there are often 
two, nay even three, churches in the same parish. 
The clergyman oflSciates at the one in the morning, 
at the other in the afternoon, time about. Thus 
the number of churches in a district is greater 
than in most Protestant parts of the Continent. 

When we had all taken a peep from every 
slit in succession, and had called one another's 
attention to nearly every object in view, we came 
down again ; a process which called for much care 
and circumspection. Then we sauntered about 
the ruins, and two boys of our company kept such 
as were timid in continual alarm by the perilous 
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places they adventured themselves upou, for no 
object on earth but the enjoyment of danger. 
Such is urchin nature ; and it never produces real 
damage to life or limb, save where grown people, 
who think if they themselves were again young, 
they would conduct themselves with the quiet 
and mild spirit of burdening years, read elastic 
youth ennuycmte homilies on the danger it exposes 
itself to, and the sorrow it may bring on friends 
and " parents dear.'' This raven-like croaking is 
the only thing that really brings about accidents, 
for it paralyses often in the most critical moments, 
or deadens boyish elasticity to a certain degree 
throughout. A plague on all such sermonizers 
and their sermons, even if they never produced 
any mischief! 

I was invited to follow shortly after my friends 
home to dine with them, which I availed myself 
of. After dinner we drank coflfee, played at the 
"ring," walked in the woods, drank tea, and 
deported ourselves altogether much in the same 
good-humoured way we had done the day before. 

That evening I was introduced to a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, who, with the greatest 
courtesy assured me he would have tiiuch pleasure 
in farthering my acquaintance with the district 
and any objects of interest it might contain. This 
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he said before I even knew his name^ and, for 
aught I know, before he knew mine. I thanked 
him as a matter of course, but the event proved 
that his offer had not been words of course. 
Nearly every day after that, while I remained in 
Vordingborg, I was the recipient of his unre- 
mitting attentions in conducting me all over the 
length and breadth of that region. 

The very next forenoon he called to invite me 
to a carriage drive. We proceeded along the 
coast, much the same way I had come two days 
before, and then diverged inlandwards. The day 
was glorious and bright ; how could any region 
be otherwise than beautiful ? We stopped to 
cross a few waving fields, and climb in the centre 
of them the highest hill in all this part of Sealand 
(the Skiddaw or Tintock of the countryside), 
which turned out to be a very unpretending 
hillock (Scottice a knowe), springing on the top 
of a succession of very gently rising grounds to 
the height altogether of two or three hundred 
feet above sea-level. As I had not had occasion 
to incline upwards on any natural acclivity for 
half a year or more, I found the ascent to the 
summit of this peak quite fatiguing, seemingly 
as much so as the surmounting of the Flegere and 
Jardin and Simplon, &c., that I had accomplished 
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in Switzerland two years previously. And my 
companions (two of whom were merry urchins 
from school) began to discourse on hill-climbing and 
its difficulties, asking me whether I was good at 
it, &a Nevertheless, ere we had well set out, we 
were at the top, enjoying as strong a breeze as 
ever any one encountered on Ben Lomond which 
is the most windy mountain I am acquainted 
with. In Denmark one never need climb far for 
a breeze. 

The view was charming, finer than that from 
the Old Tower, because more unimpeded, more 
natural. The other was novel, eccentric, strik- 
ing ; but this was fair and familiar, yet fresh, as 
a friend. All about us in the strong cool air, 
the intoxicate butterflies dashed through the sun- 
light ; the very grass on the hill-side waved in 
the wind ; and countless atoms of down and 
seed and insect-life were ever borne past each 
other and us, as if in the extremest haste and on 
the most urgent business bound. The fields were 
nearly ripe unto harvest, and the hay-fields were 
being despoliated, emitting a grateful smell. But 
the fairest fields were those of our hill-side, never 
cultivated by the hand of man, nor employed, 
save as pasture for the " blessed creatures" of the 
dairy, who are always glad to eat from morning 

VOL. I. 
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to night, and who rather improve than mar the 
life of the turf. More distant (and this it is 
people ascend hills to enjoj), we had the prospect 
of the Channel, an arm of the Baltic, with the 
numerous isles and islets girding us about On 
them we could descry the movings of rural exist- 
ence, as well as nearer hand. The intervening 
ocean was of a dark purple hue, and it disposed 
itself in many deep bays running towards our 
station ; while long promontories, crowned with 
their shadowy beechwoods, stretched themselves 
out imposingly to meet it. All took place with 
tranquillity ; and it was manifest that the erup- 
tive actions of Nature had never had aught to do 
with the formation of this gentle scenery, — ^this 
intermingling of wood and water which both die 
on the approach of fire. 

We had a most agreeable and adventurous drive 
through some roads where no carriage ought to 
have gone, and where we at last had to go on 
foot to save our necks, down to a little inn on 
the shore, where there was a little clifi* all planted 
with fine old trees, and laid out with boards and 
benches for the Vordingborg folks to come and 
drink tea in the summer evenings. Meanwhile 
we ordered cofiee, and enjoyed it and the most 
beautiful of tea-gardens all to ourselves. Here 
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were some planks put down for a ball-room, 
where dancing was wont to be kept up oii the 
summer nights till daybreak. 

To avoid the bad road, and see some more of 
the country, we took a very wide sweep home, 
passing round a large extent of land, and not 
arriving till well on in the day. When I had 
consumed an indifferent dinner at my royally- 
chartered inn, I set out once more to join and 
go with my newly-acquired friend to the house 
of a relative of his, also a short way out of town. 

This was a pretty place lying quite close upon 
the shore. The gardens, tastefully disposed and 
excellently kept, extended in terraces down the 
slope of the beach and a good way along it, pre- 
senting, as I afterwards found, from the sea, a 
very picturesque frontage. In a cool summer- 
house on the very brink of the waves, we found 
the family taking their tea-water, and here again 
I was favoured with a number of new introduc- 
tions and new welcomes. In the quietude of a 
circle happy in themselves, I spent the evening; 
again walking in the woods till it grew dark, 
from which woods we had some pleasant peeps of 
the Old Tower and church spire of Vordingborg 
against the setting sun. When dusk fell we 
wandered from the ripple of the waves on the sea- 

2 
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beach, indoors, where (in conformity with a new 
modification of the hours and materials of eating 
and drinking) a more substantial supper was 
served than I had yet partaken of in Denmark. 

In this manner new' abodes of hospitality seem- 
ed daily to be opening their doors to me. After 
the first sensation of shame, and wonder how I 
came to be so well treated, I received it all with 
the utmost complacency, only reserving a great 
deal of gratitude in my heart towards the kind 
people, as well as a feeling of contentment that 
went far to addict me to trying my fortune in 
strange places even more than I had done before. 
I think so much cordial kindness, hospitality, and 
goodwill would teach the veriest hater of every 
house but his own to travel. 

This evening in the woods we had a little 
debate on the pleasures of locomotion. One 
young lady, hearing about my wanderings, asked 
" whether I never grew tired of travelling V^ Ere 
I could speak, another, differently minded, re- 
plied for me, by exclaiming: "Oh! how could 
any one tire of travelling ?" It was, indeed, the 
most becoming answer I could myself have given, 
as well as the most natural, surrounded as I was 
by everything fitted to make one rather seek to 
prolong his investigations in unknown lands. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Man only mars the sweet accord, 
Overpowering with « harsh din " 

The music of thy works and word, 
111 match'd with grief and sin. 



Keble. 



Next day was Sunday. One of the first things 
in the morning, I received a note from one of my 
friends in the earliest family of my acquaintance 
here, informing me that there was to be that day 
a Folk^s Festival in a forest a few miles ofi*, in 
celebration of the late victory at Fredericia, to 
which their entire circle was going, and inviting 
me to join the party. Kind as the proposal was, 
I had no hesitation about declining it, owing to the 
day. But, neither liking to send a verbal mes- 
sage, nor to trust my written Danish or a foreign 
tongue to explain my motives, I bade the servant 
say I would call in person. Accordingly I went 
and found a large assemblage ready for the road, 
consisting not merely of the house's inhabitants, 
but of some friends from the vicinity,— ai company 
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it must have taken half-a-dozen carriages to expe- 
dite, unless, indeed, there was a four-seated " Hol- 
stein^ in the detachment. I offered mj best 
thanks for the invitation, which I at the same 
time declined, to the surprise of manj, though 
some had heard of British peculiarities in that 
respect. Some questions were asked, and remon- 
strances uttered, and I could see that manj 
thought me very absurd to forego so much plea- 
sure ; but, indeed, I was " not careful to answer 
them in this matter," and as to the pleasure, 
they mistook grievously. 

This file (of which I afterwards on a week-day 
was present at a copy — and improved copy) was 
a grand gathering of all kinds and degrees from 
the entire neighbourhood to a cleared-out space in 
a gentleman's forest, granted for the purpose, where 
they met an hour or two after mid-day and heard 
speeches and addresses from those best qualified 
to speak, — pastors and others used to harangue,-^ 
for whom had been erected a pulpit, or tribune, 
or rostrum, or what people might best please to 
call it. From this elevation the worthy orators 
one after the other addressed the assembled mul- 
titude on all topics connected with war and strife. 
From what I could learn, some of the clerical sen- 
timents were scarcely reconcilable with the utter- 
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ances proper to " ministers of the gospel of peace." 
Between the addresses, which doubtless were all 
cheered, hymns and fatherland songs were sung. 
When the excitement had been raised to the 
highest pitch, and again had died away, the crowd 
was liberated from intellectual employment to 
refresh the body. I presume all who were 
rich brought provision with them, so that there 
would be enough for each to regale upon in an 
off-hand way. After dispatching the viands, a 
slight pause was given for the assembled multi- 
tudes to find their friends and converse; then, 
towards evening, dancing commenced, and con- 
tinued till far on in the night. 

Meanwhile, when I had taken leave of my 
friends about to start for the scene of action, I 
returned to my abode ; and, finding that I was 
too late for Divine service at the town church, 
kept my own apartment till after dinner. About 
one o'clock, conveyances of every kind began to 
rattle along the street, all in one direction, and 
all filled with eager, expectant, pleasure - bent 
groups.' They were the company setting out for 
the fSte ; and it was amazing how the little town 
could have turned out such multitudes ; I 
think many must have come from the surrounding 
country, and merely passed through Vordingborg. 
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For some hours, I believe, this tumult continued ; 
and at midnight till far on the morning, while 
they returned, it was equally bad. 

About three or four, I myself sallied forth, glad 
to exchange the dingy (and in spite of theseason) 
chilly chamber, allotted to my use in the Vor- 
dingborg inn, for the bright warm sunshine and 
celestial canopy of nature's study. I went right 
in the teeth of the carriage swarms to their evident 
surprise, and wandered down to the churchyard. 
I ought much sooner to have taken notice of the 
fact that the parish church of Vordingborg forms 
a highly honourable exception to the generality 
of tasteless churches ; it is a very pretty Gothic 
building, with a handsome old tower, standing on 
an eminence, and therefore from the sea giving a 
fine effect of religious architecture. 

Entering the churchyard, I found it crowded 
with tombstones and trees, the latter making a 
shade like night for density, and hanging so low 
as to come into one's mouth. Hastily passing 
from under them, being no lover of the graves 
and their dreary accompaniments, I emerged on 
the other side, and found a wicket leading to a 
gravel-walk that seemed to run down the side of 
the bank, then across a field, up between two rows 
of trees, and finally to enter a wood at some dis- 
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tance, and there to be lost to sight. Reserving 
any exploration of the path till afterwards, I con- 
tinued to go round the church, but was soon 
forced to stand still. A wall prevented farther 
progress, and I found myself in a small enclosure 
with one or two graves and a wooden seat against 
the wall of the church, with stone walls on two 
more sides, and only one left free. Whether the 
bench was public property, or placed there by 
some individuals to admit of mourning beside the 
resting-places of their dead, I was at a loss to 
determine ; but, taking advantage of it, I sat 
down a short space to imbibe the impression. It 
was indeed very lonely and melancholy. On three 
sides I was so shut in, that I could ""see nothing 
but the mounds that marked where some corpses 
had been buried, and the dead walls that defended 
them ; on the fourth side I had an extended view 
of the distant country going down to the ocean, 
but of no human being or lively object; — all 
seemed hushed to repose. The sun beat power- 
fully into the little square, and was reflected by 
the wall of the church against which I leaned. 
No breath of air could move in so small a space ; 
and there was a great feeling of closeness, — un- 
wholesome warmth, as if of sickness and morta- 
lity. Notwithstanding the nearness of the house 

o 5 
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of prayer, there was nothing agreealde in my 
position, even though it commanded a fine view 
of a beautiful di^jtrict ; it was a spot which could 
be sought only by mourners wishful to gloat over 
death and his power, — their own loss and their 
grief. I did think, too, it might have served to 
cut the thoughts loose from earth, and, shutting 
out all impressions of the world, have given them 
a chance to arise on high. But for this it savoured 
of conventual unworldliness, and was not such 
as one should have chosen. It was a retreat such 
as a monk might have arranged, who in his cell 
would have preferred a death's-head and cross- 
bones to a crucifix or image of the Virgin. 

Not much enjoying my rest on this doleful 
summer-seat, I retraced my steps to the wicket,- 
and hailed a breeze blowing up the foot-path as a 
true friend in an hour of need. Going down 
the walk, I passed across the field and up the 
avenue I had noticed, and came into the wood, 
which turned out to be what the Danes call a 
grove, i.e., a wood intersected by gravel roads 
for promenades. The whole of it traversed by me 
seemed absolutely animated with ants ; one could 
not see the ground for them. They are a very 
insidious and bitter enemy, that take little 
time to let their ill-will be felt. One learns, in 
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looking at them, to find a double meaning in that 
jmssage, "Go to the ant, thou sluggard f' it is 
not possible to preserve much sluggishness in 
their vicinity. 

Getting through the grove as hsi as I could, I 
passed over one field after another, nobody inter- 
fering with me ; indeed I was pretty safe, if tres- 
passing, for the entire population had gone to the 
fSte. But it is not trespassing to run about other 
people's property in Denmark ; it is incessantly 
practised by all persons, and regarded as a matter 
of course. 

Ultimately I came within ear-shot of the ocean, 
upon which I seated myself under a hedge on an 
eminence where I could see all about me. To the 
nose the redundance of wild-flowers afforded an 
intoxicating perfume, and even to the eyes they 
were pleasant. Taking, however, no farther heed 
of nature's beauty for the present, save in so far 
as I could not shut out the sound of the throbbing 
of her mighty heart, — (the moving of the everlast- 
ing air, and the swell of the primeval ocean, and 
the tinkling of the little ditch-rill, with all the 
other vast breathing of the universal creation, 
which, coming one knew not whence, but com- 
pounded of the unpremeditated notes of all that 
bore life in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
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and amalgamating itself in the bonds of love with 
that more lowlv, and to man's ear. less audible 
note which the world of lifeless matter has to 
contribute, rising and gathering itself towards 
heaven, seemed to break round the soul in a har- 
mony of holy gladness and at the same time of 
the deepest wailing) — I plucked the Bible from 
my pocket, and essayed to enter into the word 
of God. 

The portion was the history of King David, 
which I perused in its length and breadth, from 
his following the ewes with young, and killing 
the lion and bear, to his composition of the 
Churcirs Book of Common Praise (that great 
manual of public thanksgiving in all times), and 
his fighting the battles of the Lord. It is always 
one of the completest narratives in the Old Testa- 
ment, The reading occupied some time — cer- 
tainly an hour or two. And nothing occurred 
to interrupt ; the breath of the soft air formed a 
most pleasant accompaniment. 

It was well on in the aftenioon, or rather in 
the evening, when I closed the book, and returned 
from the long-vanished scenes of Jewish history 
to the sense of visible objects. It was without 
diflSculty I had got immersed in the goings and 
comings of that divine old period, — in the work- 
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ings and speakings of the heroes of that peculiar 
people, — in the story of a folk whose acts and 
records still shine with the light of God across 
the darkness of intervening millenniums, — with- 
out difficulty I had got so immersed in Israel as 
to find it a curious transition to the consciousness 
of the cornfields and groves of Denmark, glowing 
in the dying radiance of this Sunday evening. 

Here was much food for meditation, and much 
food for joy, though, perhaps, the reigning emo- 
tion was pensiveness. And, indeed, they more 
often go together than separate. 

All around was matchlessly fair, and above, the 
heaven was serene and glorious as ever, — all full 
of life and immortality, and holding out a pro- 
mise to the renewed soul of a majestic entrance 
into bliss. In the hush of Sunday eve the ear 
of the spirit grew keener, and seemed to hear, in 
the beauty of nature, the loud roll of eternity 
through the long halls of time. At such mo- 
ments the soul would put off all that is earthly, 
and commune immediately with God who is a 

spirit. 

« « « ♦ ♦ 

The fulness of God's blessings, falling round me 
like the early rain, would indeed have been as water 
spilt upon the ground, had it not germinated the 
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growth of thankfulness. But this abimdanoe of bj- 
past loving-kindness, still abounding as ever, gave 
good hope of tlie like in time to come. Having 
had cause to rejoice in plenty alwaj hitherto, why 
despond for the future 1 So the brightness of 
hope lit up the scene, — the fair scene of that 
Sunday evening world — and confidence in en- 
tering on another week followed quietly after. 
The country round about was indeed beautiful. 
Light was beginning to fail, but the last of its 
brightness was the richest, and from the west a 
stream of golden rays fell on all the woods and 
fields, while the wind began to rise towards night. 
Struck with all the thoughts of beauty and sane- 
tity that before had passed through my mind — 
all this adaptation for enriching the spirit — I was 
constrained to use David's words, and say, — 

" The Lord of us hath mindful been, 
And He will bless us still." 

It seemed to me a pity that the natives of this 
place should all be seeking after worldly pleasure 
on this holy evening. The stillness of the district 
was more than Sabbatic ; there was nobody to be 
seen even about any of the farm-houses ; one might 
have thought the region deserted. And so, in 
fact, it was ; the whole population had set forth 
en masse to amuse themselves at the fUe. And, 
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doubtless, they would have much amusement, 
and return greatly pleased, but they might have 
had just as much on any other day, and left 
the day of rest undesecrated. But, as they 
did it to a great extent in ignorance, they were 
more to be pitied than blamed ; — pitied for their 
ignorance of the higher and holier pleasures fall- 
ing to the lot of such as observe the Sunday ac- 
cording to its design ; although certainly to some 
extent also to be decidedly blamed. Pity that 
they should mar the Creator's perfect design 
which, had it been carried out after that divine 
intention, would have produced a much more 
delectable result than any human alterations or 
improvements could bring about. The visible 
universe itself seemed to bewail the maladminis- 
tration of man, and to mourn until the time of 
restoration to its original godly order, for, in spite 
of all the beauty, there was a continual lament 
in the anthem of the creatures. There was as it 
were a protest against human perversity in their 
hymn of praise to the Most High, — an expression 
of sorrow that, for the sake of man, they should 
be laid and kept subject to vanity. 

But the quiet Sunday evening (although the 
occasion of the Creation's distress) reminded me 
that a Sabbatic peace should one day take pos- 
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session of the world, and, subjecting man and 
the unreasoning departments to its power, should 
for evermore reintroduce its divine service, and 
return the whole to the worship of their Creator 
and Redeemer, the Lord Christ. Then never- 
ending gladness would dwell over all, and perfect 
holiness ; the Lord himself would come and take 
the government of his marvellous love into his 
own hands, and men would go astray no more, to 
seek unseemly and mistaken gratifications. And 
then this fair scene would be emancipated from 
what now appears to depress it, and would rejoice, 
by the Lord's interposition, to return to its early 
purpose. Meanwhile, it is subjected to vanity 
by the ignorance of foolish men, by the degraded 
lusts of mortality, by the presence of evil in the 
new-bought inheritance. 



" Hence all thy groans and travail pains, 
Hence, till thy God return, 
In Wisdom's ear thy blithest strains, 
O Nature, seem to mourn." 

When it grew chill, the wind rising and the 
ocean moaning toward night, I got up and retraced 
my steps to the town. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The city lies behind — they speed, they reach 
The glad waves dancing on the yellow beach. 
EmbarkM, the sail unfurl'd, the light breeze blew. 

Byron. 

In walking about the beach near Copenhagen 
with my friends during the eariy summer, and 
thinking our pastime, however agreeable, to be 
somewhat monotonous, I had occasionally put the 
question, " Do you never sail or row about on a 
fine summer evening in a little boat on this beau- 
tiful quiet sea?" But I had evermore been 
answered, " No, it is not the custom here/' I had 
thought of the delightful evenings I so often had 
spent among the ramifications of our Highland 
lochs, where manifold clumps of floating people 
dot the bosom of the water for hours together 
every night while summer and autumn last, all 
delighted merely to be afloat, and seeking no 
higher pleasure ; and I had looked wistfully at 
the tranquil Baltic which, if it wanted the beauty 
our encompassing mountains afibrd, wanted also 
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the dangerous squalls so often bred in the moun- 
tains. But no vision of parties rowing about the 
buy of Copenhagen ever met my eje. And to all 
my representations of the agreeableness of tiie 
exercise, nothing but a complacent assent was 
returned, with the remark^ '"Nobody does that 
here, somehow/' 

Indeed, I believe Copenhagen has no boats for 
the purpose. There is a ferry from the city 
proper to Christianshavn, and I was told if I 
wished a sail I might go there for one, which I 
also did, but we were across the ferry in five 
minutes, and there was an end of it. Such plea- 
suring I did not care to repeat. Otherwise, I do 
not suppose there is a small boat in the Danish 
metropolis. 

When I arrived in the country, and at such a 
seaport as Vordingborg, I renewed my discourse 
on boating ; but at first I met with as little en- 
coiuragement as in Copenhagen. Mentioning it to 
the ladies they looked surprised, and said they were 
" not fond of little boats.'' I found they regarded 
them as a necessary evil in getting out of a 
steamer, and it had never occurred to them to 
turn such into amusement. 

My most attentive friend, however, whose ac- 
quaintance I have mentioned making, and who 
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laid himself out to make me pleased with every- 
thing about the place (the same who took me for 
a drive the previous Saturday), hearing me men- 
tion the sea, instantly declared we should have a 
sail that very day, if it lay within the bounds of 
possibility. It was now Monday, and sure enough 
in a very short time he came to tell me he had 
engaged a ferryman (there is a ferry from Vord- 
ingborg to the town of Gaabensee, in the island of 
Falster) to give us a sail as soon as he could get 
his boat in order. No sooner said than done. We 
went down to the quay, found all in readiness, 
and, in the company of some young friends of my 
entertainer, whose presence gave mirth to the 
voyage, we sailed out, and had a famous cruise in 
front of the ancient seaport. And, after this, I 
had the pleasure of being on the water nearly , 
every day that week. 

One day in particular we made a lengthy voy- 
age. There lies, midway between the shores of 
Sealand and the largest opposite-lying island of 
Falster, a small islet in the channel, and it bears 
the name of Baago. It forms by itself a parish, 
containing from five to six hundred inhabitants. 
Besides the clergyman, there is no man upon the 
isle of higher breeding or education than the pea- 
sants, unless the schoolmaster be excepted, who, 
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seeing the upbringing of youth depends on him, 
ought at least to be superior to his fellow-island- 
ers. The peasants are all the owners of their, 
lands, and there is no such thing as a gentleman 
proprietor in the whole territory. Than "pea- 
sant courts " and " houses "" (let the signification 
of the latter word never be borne out of mind), 
there is no building on the island of more aspiring 
pretensions, except the church and parsonage, and 
— ^I beg pai^don for nearly omitting it — the wind- 
mill. Otherwise, the spot of earth bears traces of 
the highest cultivation. The harvest-fields stand 
in the greatest plenty ; and there is no lack of 
miniature forests, whose trees are as tall and luxu- 
riant as any on the mainland. By a skilful con- 
currence of the plantations, several have grown 
together, so as to form a wood of considerable di- 
mensions, where one may walk some time without 
coming to the end. All this belongs to the com- 
munity ; I suppose, to a certain number of indi- 
vidual proprietors. 

My friend, on hearing that I liked sailing, imme- 
diately proposed this excursion, but said it would 
need a few days to bring it to pass, inasmuch 
as he should like a good-sized party, whom it 
might require some time to fetch together. When 
we did set out we numbered upwards of a dozen. 
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There were to have been ladies ; but those who 
should have matronized us, could not go, and in 
consequence, no others would. I surmised there 
lay some hidden dislike to the pastiraq altogether 
at the bottom of their universal defalcation, but 
the excuses were at least specious enough to pre- 
vent any legal accusation. 

Meanwhile, as cheerful as we could look with- 
out them, we embarked at ten in the forenoon of 
a bright, breezy day, with a number of the town's 
inhabitants looking on in wonder as to our de- 
sign. We sang songs withal, as we passed across 
the bay, and felicitated one another on the ex- 
ceeding agreeableness of the idea that had brought 
us thither. The wind blew keenly; it might 
have been too much so for people not in spirits as 
high as ours. But none of us felt inconvenienced. 
In the middle of the boat sat a serving-girl and a 
worthy serving-man who had been taken in order 
to save all trouble in preparing the repast when 
we landed. In their charge were sundry large 
hampers, filled with all that was needful for meat 
and drink, and implements for cooking and con- 
suming it— plates, knives and forks, glasses, cups, 
saucers, cofiee-pot, kettle, &c. One basket showed 
a formidable array of bottles, not many of which, 
to the best of my knowledge, were brought back 
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full. The maiden, of her sex the only speciiiieD 
on board, feeling the lack of society, and therebj 
not in the same glee as her masters, allowed the 
solitude and the wayes to get too much for her, 
and, accordingly, before the end of the voyage 
was hanging oyer the side of the yessel. 

* ^ * ^ * 

We had a fine sail, but not vrith the wind. Hence, 
cruising had to be adopted, and we were then three 
hours or more on the passage. The yiew of land all 
round was curious, and many parts were beautiful. 
It was difficult to realize that we were on an arm 
of the sea, with outlets at either side. The 
view of Vordingborg itself grew even finer as we 
receded from it ; the old tower and the church 
were very prominent. The deep woods that girt 
the coast in many parts, running to the very edge 
of the water, were the most characteristic objects 
in the scene. At one time, as we passed a head- 
land, with corn and grass fields, prettily divided 
by rows of trees, and interspersed with single trees 
of all sizes, one of the party turned round to me, 
and said, — '* Now, that is a place thought in this 
country to resemble English scenery. You will be 
able to tell us whether it is like England V 1 said 
it certainly might, without doing damage to any 
probability, have as well been in England as where 
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it was ; but it was hard to say of any patch of 
ground more than another. That is like England ; 
inasmuch as most regions, except the strictly moun- 
tainous, and certainly nearly every bit of Denmark, 
could find a place somewhere or other in England, 
in which it would not seem from home. 

Meanwhile we approached Baago. The day had 
grown warm, and as we passed close under the isle, 
we felt the change of temperature with shelter 
quite pleasant after our exposure to the wind. 
Casting anchor at length by one of the island's 
harbours, the question was, how we should land. 
It was low water, and the beach was very level, 
so that the primitive stepping-stone pier which 
was meant to aid seafarers, lay a long distance 
from us, or rather we were stopped by the sea- 
bottom, at a provoking remoteness from it. It 
was very questionable whether as large a craft as 
ours could, in any circumstances, have reached the 
stepping-stones, for the islanders were not likely 
to have much use for vessels bigger than canoes. 
Close by the shore lay a few slight skifls, and it 
was evident that one of them must be our hope ; 
but how to get at them was the query. No human 
being, on shore, could we cast eye on ; and, as the. 
islanders bore the character of not caring much 
about foreigners, we did not expect help from 
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them. It was proposed that one of the joiingstei 
should lay aside his raiment, and swim ashore i 
fetch the skiff, but none of them seemed parties 
larly disposed to such a self-sacrifice even for th 
general good. Indeed, there was nothing iarthe 
tempting about the expedition, for thei« wa 
not water enough to swim in, and a tedious wad< 
over a sandy beach is one of the least alluring 
performances in the world of water. At last ihi 
boatman himself, to rid us of our embarrassment 
stepped into the waves, clothes and all, drying 
them, I presume, after we were on shore, and 
making free with other people's property, loosened 
from its moorings one of the smallest boatlings I 
ever saw, and brought it out to our ship. It carried 
but three at a time, and had, therefore, to make 
several voyages ere the process of disembarking 
was accomplished, which was the most tedious 
part of our trip. 

Once on land we made haste to some locality, 
known to those of us who had previously visited 
Baago, and there we dined. Sandwiches, (or butter 
bread, as they are called abroad) we had been eat- 
ing all the way, but were, nevertheless, so hungry, 
that we awaited with the utmost impatience 
the conclusion of the needful preparations made by 
our attendants. From a cottage we obtained chairs. 
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and aught else which we had not brought with us. 
The provisions were of the best and most plentiful 
kind, and began rapidly to disappear, while we 
sat in a delightful meadow all girt about with 
foliage, and the scent of hay and other good things 
regaled our noses. Having eaten and drunken, 
and being filled, we roamed a little till a fire was 
kindled, and the indispensable coffee got ready. 
Then each took his fragrant cup, and kindled his 
less fragrant cigar (in this latter respect the fo- 
reigner, I would remark, was an exception), and 
all sat on wooden chairs, in an open patch, in 
the midst of forests, smoking like the strange- 
shaped chimneys of some underground volcano, but 
more peacefully than most volcanoes. 

Dinner, preceded by such open-air exercise as 
ours, is almost sure to cause sleep. Most of the 
company declared themselves unable to resist its 
influence. So, instead of setting out forthwith to 
explore the island, many laid themselves on the 
earth, and others on hay-cocks, while those who 
still felt wakerife, hummed an old tune, or 
chatted carelessly to each other ; — over all fell the 
shadow of a lazy drowsy day. Thus passed some 
time; but, as I could not sleep, and reflected, 
moreover, that if we continued to lie here, we 
could not see the island, I got up a game of hide- 

VOL. I. P 
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and-seok among the trees^ to disturb my Bela- 
bours. In this intention I was well seconded by 
the ants, who, swarming among the dried grass, — 
breeding and luxuriating in it, till each heap of 
the same had become little better than a vast ant- 
hill—proceeded to bite such of our friends as had 
thrown themselves upon the supposititious hay- 
cocks, until, after much turning from side to side, 
many violent slaps on their own cheeks, and other 
convulsive contortions, they jumped up, swearing 
at the emmets, and quite wide awake. It was 
desirable to witness the misery of the gravest and 
most dignified — ^among others of a learned advo- 
cate from Copenhagen, who, I could not choose 
but think, had borne himself more sublime and 
forensic than necessary, during the preceding part 
of the day. 

Indeed it was time we should be moving, for 
it was now five o'clock, and we had landed up- 
wards of three hours. We took the road to the 
beach, traversing the largest forest on the island, 
and admiring the splendor of individual trees. 
We walked round nearly half the territory, ob- 
taining a fine view of the opposite shores. 
Then we struck up a highway to the interior. 
The road was very good, — the more remarkable, 
as I was told there were no conveyances of any 
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kind in the isle ; but I should not wonder if this 
were incorrect. Horses they possess for agricul- 
tural purposes, and I should not be surprised even 
if there were one or two carts ; although they 
certainly are not much called for. I lament that 
I have forgotten the dimensions of Baago. 

By-and-by we came to the only thing that 
could be regarded as the chief town of Baago, — a 
hamlet of a few houses, some of which did not 
seem to answer any end but that of eking out 
the size of the place. This marked the vicinity 
of the church, an edifice we desired to inspect 
before quitting. It turned out to be a very 
ancient building, — about six hundred years, — 
showing that Baago, even at that early period, had 
constituted a parish, and must have been toler- 
ably inhabited. Before entering the churchyard, 
my attention was called to an arrangement at 
the gate, viz., a grating below the gate itself, over 
which it was needful to pass. Below the grating 
was a pit, or hole in |;he ground, about two feet in 
depth. The bars were thin pieces of iron, strong 
enough to bear the weight of a man, if he stepped 
upon them of a Sunday. The spaces between 
were about three inches each way. The design 
of the entire apparatus was to prevent animals 
from desecrating the churchyard with their un- 
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hallowed feet. If a sheep, or pig, or such like, 
took it into his head to explore the graves, he 
would be effectually hindered at the outset by 
finding his legs literally taken from him, for they 
would sink through the grating, and remain there 
till some Christian set him free ; or, if the animal 
should struggle, he ran a great chance of getting 
off, and leaving his legs behind. I thought the 
idea transferable to British soil, if not already 
indigenous there ; for, when I have been in rural 
districts of England, if ever a churchyard gate 
had been left open, I have been sure to see a pig, 
by some fatality, in the enclosure, snuffing about 
amid the tombs. ^ For this phenomenon there 
may be many ways of accounting, but the sight 
of it is not agreeable, and gates will evermore be 
left open ; in Denmark, they may be left without 
risk. The grating system is almost universal in 
country districts, showing much reverence for the 
precincts of the house of prayer. The only draw- 
back is the risk to children, whose little feet 
might easily slip through ; but Danish children 
are taught to beware, in this respect, as early and 
as sedulously as they are taught to ascend and 
descend the stairs. 

We found the interior of the church itself 
exceedingly antique in fashion and colouring, and 
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more contracted than I should have gathered from 
the outside, or expected from the population of 
Baago. It was the perfection of an old Catholic 
church, with many quaint devices not remarkable 
for beauty. The wood had grown almost black, 
yet I scarcely think it dated from the foundation 
of the building. The pulpit was low and narrow. 
The altar occupied an unreasonable space in the 
small building, and was old and quaint and 
painful, like all the rest. Yet its ornaments 
were not neglected, or in bad preservation ; all 
was clean, and well attended to. A modern 
altar-piece had been put up in recent times, but I 
entirely forget its subject or execution. The 
former one I did not forget so easily. It had not 
been banished the edifice when discarded at the 
altar, but had been removed to the other end of 
the church, and placed against the western wall, 
under the gallery, where it now hung, neglected 
by everybody. It was one of those old, thoroughly 
Catholic pieces of wooden sculpture, a Virgin 
and Child, both grievously cut out in timber 
according to the art of the middle ages, and 
appallingly painted and gilded. Aught more 
terrific it was not easy to fancy. This was the 
regular altar-piece, but there were also doors, or 
shutters, or what ecclesiastics may be pleased to 
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call them, accordipg to the regular custom in 
former times for defending the principal piece. 
These shutters remained dosed during the wedc, 
but were thrown open for divine service^ disdw- 
ing the main altar-piece in all its spl^idor, as 
well as some more or less elaborate designs on 
the inside of the shutters themselves ; thus mak- 
ing a very broad front In this case, the figures 
on the shutters were some characters of holj 
writ, also wooden ham relievi, well surrounded 
bj angels and cherubs. 

In the back part of the church laj a deal of 
rubbish, over which we had to scramble to get 
near the sculpture. The pews beneath the organ- 
loft were in bad condition, and did not se^n 
used ; so that I surmised the people were not 
such good church-goers as they ought to be. 
Otherwise, the pews ran in two simple rows from 
one end to the other, only broken upon one side 
by the pulpit. This is the usual form of the 
smaller kind of country churches in Denmark, 
which, moreover, are lighted from one side and the 
end. Externally, the church had the usual form, 
and was white-washed and slated like the rest. 

To call upon the clergyman or not to call upon 
him, was the question ; only one or two of our 
number had any acquaintance with him ; but that 
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was not the consideration — we doubted not that 
we should be very welcome, as all visiters would 
likely be in that unattainable locality ; but we 
decided that it would make us too lat€, as we 
should not, probably, get away from him with 
ease. • 

It seems as if the clergyman's life there must 
be one of the most solitary : at all times he is 
shut out from the world except by water. His 
island is no thoroughfare, or place of call, where 
steamers and other vessels touch to leave news. 
Nobody comes thither except such tourists as our- 
selves, which must happen most rarely in sum- 
mer, and never in winter ; besides the few who 
now and then may undertake a sail to pay the 
pastor a visit. Only seldom can he himself cross 
to the main land, to which wind and weather 
must always be permitting. It was wrong in us 
not to visit him ; perchance we were not deside- 
rated, but onjB should suppose it would have been a 
right welcome opportunity to hear news from the 
external world. I hope his peasant flock and he 
live in great amity and reciprocal -afiection ; it 
seems a fine opportunity for establishing the pas- 
toral relation on the best basis, and for bringing 
the influence of Christianity to bear unimpededly 
on a whole parish. 
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It was half-past seven when we found ourselves 
all gathered on the beach and readj to embark. 
The hampers had been conveyed from the dining> 
green, and settlement had been made hy our enter- 
tainer with the good woman of the cottage, and 
no more remained to be done. So we got on 
board as we had got out of it, and pushed off 
from land. 

When the sun went down, the clouds arose and 
obscured all the heavens. It was about full moon, 
but we had only " muffled moonlight," that illu- 
mination of the night which makes one marvel 
whence it springs, while no fountain of light can 
be seen, but dark grey clouds roll over all the 
dome of air ; the wind blew, aye stronger, but 
now in our favour, and we sped before it in fine 
style. What remained from dinner we now con- 
sumed, lest those at home might think we had not 
liked it. Our handmaiden had plenty to do to 
supply us with this conscientious supper, while 
we handed it about to one another, with words of 
encouragement as to eating : the wind and fresh 
air make much possible in that way. 

I leaned over the prow of our boat backwards, 
and looked up into heaven. The clouds seemed 
all right busy, though one knew not what about ; 
the sails flapped loudly in the wind which fol- 
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lowed up from behind as if it were even about to 
come much more violently, but we always ran 
before it. Some of us continued mirthful, but as 
for myself, I soon ceased to talk ; — afterwards, I 
apologised to my host, and told him I had greatly 
enjoyed a little silent contemplation, upon which 
I was informed he had wished every one to enjoy 
himself in his own way : and if the rest enjoyed 
themselves as much as I did, it was a contented 
party. 

We landed at half-past nine, having returned 
in an hour less than we had required for the voyage 
out. Then we wished each other " Good night !"" 
with, "thanks for good society," (Tak for godt 
Selskab) — an invariable phrase of courtesy when 
separating after a gipsy party, picnic, or other 
social expedition. Then we severally thanked our 
entertainer, and, I believe, with universal since- 
rity. This was the most extended water-trip I 
enjoyed during my stay at Vordingborg. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest which the grey walls wear. 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head ; 
When the light shines serene, but doth not glare. 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 
Heroes have trod this spot — 'tis on their dast ye tread. 

Byron. 

One day I had a lengthy and romantic drive 
with the same kind friend and a few of his inti- 
mates, to the end of a very singular promontory 
called Knud's (or Canute's) Head, which runs 
many miles into the sea. It is but a narrow tongue 
of land all the way, serving as pasture to a num- 
ber of cows and idle horses. There are no houses 
after the first mile, till you come nearly to the 
farther extremity, where a peasant court lies ; 
though to what purpose it might be difficult to 
say. The entire headland abounds in furze and 
other naughty vegetables, and is, on the whole, a 
melancholy place. The sea dashes on either side. 
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and looks as if it could easily submerge the entire 
region ; while the sandy soil of a great part, brings 
forth the doleful plants that always abound near 
the ocean, and mark the unproductiveness of the 
ground. In one place the land draws back in 
such a manner that there is literally no more than 
space for a conveyance to drive along on a road 
of natural gravel ; and when the sea is rough it 
must be altogether overwhelmed, turning the 
further end of the point into an island. In 
former times Canute's Head was a famous place 
in Danish history, but it is peaceable enough now. 
And for the meantime it does not seem fated for 
much greater things than the pasturing of cattle. 

On our way out we stopped the carriage to in- 
spect a Jette Stue, or Giant's Chamber, an ancient 
cairn or tumulus, that had in recent years been 
opened so as to admit of a person^s going into it. 
As I have formerly mentioned, these tumuli abound 
all over the face of Denmark, but comparatively 
few have been opened, yet enough to supply the 
museum with a multitude of its curiosities, as well 
as many private collections. The name Giant's 
Chamber is an odd one, for the cairns have nothing 
to do with the former giants of the north. 

This was the first I had entered, and it was not 
an auspicious beginning, as the entrance had not 
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been skilfully made. In every tumulus there h 
been found a r^ular doorway. They (the tumiii 
are constructed of stones, generally very large. 
seems that the architects bare always built ti 
tumulus carefully, leaving the chamber iiisi( 
empty till the outside was finished, and formii 
on one side a door or passage through which the 
afterwards, when all was ready, bore the remaii 
of the dead person whose tomb it was intende 
for, along with all the other accompaniments ( 
beasts of various kinds, swords, axes, urns, oms 
ments, &c. When the Giant's Chamber thus ws 
properly furnished and packed, the moumei 
came out again, and carefully built up the pas 
sage through which they had gone and come. 

Hence, when a tumulus is to be opened, it is c 
great importance to seek painstakingly all rouni 
till the passage is discovered. People first pe€ 
away the soil which the course of many centurie 
has allowed to cover the building, until it ha 
come to look (as all untouched ones now do) liki 
a pyramid of the finest, tenderest green, turf. (No 
where does one see a more delicate sward than thi 
roofs of the tumuli exhibit.) When this is re 
moved, the cairn itself is laid bare, and it is thei 
possible to ascertain which is the door that lead 
to the passage by which access to the interior is t< 
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be had. If you begin to bore an entrance on an- 
other part of the building, you will find it a diffi- 
cult job, and run, moreover, the risk of having the 
whole affair down about your ears. 

In this case the passage had not been skilfully 
opened, or else the work had been partially and 
imperfectly performed ; for, far from affording (as 
I have seen elsewhere) an easy and comfortable 
entrance, there were so many stones and so much 
rubbish left both above and below, that there was 
no help for it, we must down on our faces and 
wriggle inwards horizoi^tally. Indeed it would not 
have admitted an ecclesiastical sow, much less, in 
its present state, a " giant/' Even on hands and 
knees we were not degraded enough : we had to 
push our way like snakes, inwardly hoping no ver- 
itable serpents had anticipated us in the locality. 

The walls were many feet thick, and I thought 
the passage a very long one. Owing to the late 
rain all was wet and clayey ; the interior I should 
suppose is never otherwise. Profound darkness 
reigned ; but in foreknowledge of this a candle 
had been brought, which was easily kindled to dis- 
sipate the obscurity of ages, though probably not 
for the first time in this generation. I was much 
amazed at the ponderous size of the largest stones, 
an invariable feature of every Jette Stue. But 
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all contents had been carried off, so that we had 
nothing to observe but the construction of the 
place itself, which was of the simplest description, 
though remarkable for those far-away times. 

The exit was more necessary than the entrance, 
and on that account more difficult. Some of us de- 
layed so long, and were so near sticking alt<^ether 
in the tubular passage, like corks in the neck of a 
bottle, that we began to doubt whether those out- 
side should not summon the peasantry to remove 
the edifice from above us. And there is undeni- 
ably something marvellously unwelcome about the 
idea of remaining in such a position for an indefi- 
nite period, — perhaps till one suffocates. 

Out, however, we came, much begrimed, in- 
deed, and with clothes of which it was hard to pre- 
dicate whether they were most tattered or dirtied. 
And, returning to the highway down the field we 
had ascended, we rejoined our vehicle, and pro- 
ceeded on our trip. 

It was a dull bleak afternoon. Everything 
would have been cold at any rate, but that long 
headland, with the cheerless sea knocking on both 
sides, was peculiarly frigid. And the whins, and 
bushes, and sea-kale, on the sand, and long hard 
grass elsewhere, were very disheartening. But, be- 
fore we reached all this, we passed through some 
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very pleasing forest scenery, which we also had the 
advantage of as a honne-houche in returning, and 
that did much to counteract the dull impression 
left by the Point. 

It was, certes, a doleful region. But one likes 
an impression of desolateness now and then, even 
at the moment, and still more afterwards. At the 
same time I had no wish to be overtaken by a 
storm out upon that seemingly infinite pier of 
Nature's own making. All was wild to the last 
degree ; and for myself, I wanted no more. 

We put up the horses at the peasant's, and 
walked the remaining short distance to the utmost 
extremity. There was an elevation near it whence 
we had an extensive view. The land on one side 
lay not very distant, which had a decidedly cheer- 
ing effect. Near the peasant's the ground was cul- 
tivated ; also cheering, like the working of an oasis. 

In the mean while the kettle was prepared, and 
such articles as we had brought in the carriage were 
laid out for us in the garden (on a table, N.B.) 
Such services can be obtained almost everywhere 
for a consideration, and here it could not be un- 
usual, as many parties drive out to Canute's Head 
during the summer months. So we sat in the very 
pretty garden, well-stocked with flowers and herbs, 
and drank our " tea- water " with much content. 
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Then wc started on foot, and walked part, drove 
part of our way home. In returning we had the 
sight, and scent, and expectation of land ; and 
that was much more cheerful than our drive out to 
sea had been. 

Canute's Head belongs now to the property of 
a gentleman whose acquaintance I had at this 
time also the pleasure of making. His property 
is the most extensive in this district. It was 
undeniably exceedingly agreeable, amid so much 
that was purely foreign and ultra-Danish — how- 
ever much I enjoyed all along the society of the 
Danes — to come upon a family not entirely Scan- 
dinavian. The gentleman in question was by ex- 
traction half English, and his lady altogether so ; 
and their courtesy towards a wandering Briton 
had something like a message from home about 
it. Besides, it was pleasant to hear English again 
as the daily tongue of at least one family ; al- 
though I here make the odd discovery, that by 
dint of discoursing in Danish from morn till night, 
only variegated by an occasional interlude with 
some bad-English-speaking person, I had greatly 
lost in the power of expressing myself fluently in 
my mother tongue. And this in a few weeks, 
for in Copenhagen I had repeated converse with 
my countrymen ! 
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Here there was a better specimen of English 
flower-gardening than one usually sees abroad. I 
often marvelled that people did not more mul- 
tiply their flowers. Many gardens had the best 
predispositions to blossoming, and there were 
some good specimens of individual plants, but 
there was wanting that plenitude, that luxuriant 
abundance of Nature's brightest vegetable produc- 
tions, which one often feasts the eye with at a 
very unpretending villa or cottage in our old 
country, not to mention country-seats and castles. 
In Denmark, people seem to think it needful that 
each individual plant should stand a long way 
from its neighbours, in order to let it be rightly 
seen ; of our method of crowding flowers they 
have no idea. 

In driving about the woods with this semi- 
British proprietor, he told me many of the diflS- 
culties incident upon attempts to introduce foreign 
customs in agriculture and forestry. From all 
which I learned that it was, upon the whole, better 
to let things go on in the old way than make 
violent transitions — that it was better to innovate 
by degrees under the mask of respecting ancient 
habits, than to ofiend the peasantry by sudden 
changes. The peasantry are at once, to a certain 
extent, superstitious and stubborn ; and at the 
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present moment these feelings give rise to un- 
pleasant circumstances. 

This part of the country is rich in tumuli. 
Many were pointed out to me in the woods of 
this estate, besides the one I had inspected. 
His present Majesty who, as I said, is a lover of 
such antiquities, on one occasion, when on a visit 
to this gentleman (who is a master of the bed- 
chamber to the King), explored the neighbour- 
hood with great zeal, and professed to find it rich 
in objects of interest. It is only with much labour 
workmen sufficient can be had to open a tu- 
mulus ; it is accounted unlucky among the com* 
mon people. 

We had full moon just now, and the weather 
was not always so cloudy as on the evenings I 
have had occasion to describe. One evening, after 
I had spent the early morning in walking with one 
friend, the mid-day in driving with another, and 
had dined at the country-house of a third, whence 
I had had a good walk home to Vordingborg, I 
went to finish ofi* at the house of my earliest ac- 
quaintances in this region, where I had spent the 
first evening of ray stay. 

We had as usual our stroll through the gardens 
and groves (I believe I arrived too late for the 
game of " ring ''), during which saunter of ours it 
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grew dark, and then the moon arose so magnifi- 
cently, flinging her light through all the foliage, 
that, for very gladsomeness, we began to gambol 
about the recesses of the forest like the fairies 
round Heme's oak, producing a rather super- 
natural effect ; only the weight and unwieldiness 
of the black male spirits was too specific to admit 
of a lengthened delusion, so that altogether, as 
Sir John Falstaflf says, " I was three or four times 
in the thought, they were not fairies,^' however 
aerial and gossamer the white-robed nymphs ap- 
peared. 

When the repast of tea was ended, and all our 
conversation rung out, merry as it had been, some 
one or other proposed we should make an excur- 
sion down to Vordingborg town, and visit the old 
castle. First one ran out to see whether the 
night were still as fine as before, which being 
satisfactorily ascertained, our host and hostess 
vowed they would themselves accompany us, to 
lend hldt to our adventure, defend our youthful 
heads from peril, and hinder our running into 
possible risk. This was received with acclama- 
tion. Much ransacking after wraps and mufflings 
ensued, for the night was chill, and some insidious 
fog was rising from the lately-heated soil, or at 
least lay on it here and there, like some very 
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rarified fields of grain, probably belonging to tl 
elves \?ho may cultivate and reap it in the nigh 
but having the reverse of a nutritious charact< 
for mortals. 

At length all were ready, the ladies reappear 
ing from their apartments in very imprompt 
and bizarre costumes. Thick winter shawls aboi; 
muslin dresses — muffs, fur cuffs, and boas hastil 
assumed — soft, slouchy, dowdy wad bonnets c 
hoods for winter travelling, adopted in place c 
the comely summer hats ; while the aged, ( 
more delicate, or any who had had recent cold 
or such as had a traditional terror of night-ai 
appeared equipped for their walk in a guise ths 
might have scared the simple peasant retnmin 
from his toils, and prompted him to cross hin 
self. Their heads, with hoods, handkerchiefs,'an 
worsted shawls, had grown to more than a droj 
sical size, whilst they had no hands, but walke 
stately out at the door, like large rolls of mai 
querade dresses. In following behind them 
would have been equally impossible to tell thj 
they had necks, for a long cloak or such like, hui 
right down from the crown of the head. 

I had the honour of walking by two your 
ladies who did not seem possessed of imaginai 
fears, for there was, I believe, nothing very out'i 
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about their appearance. We were struck, on 
passing over the brow of the hill, by the view of 
a patch of mist that lay right before us in the 
hollow. It was dense, like snow, yet beyond it 
the road emerged as definedly black as on this 
side. Through the fog we had to go, and expe- 
rienced its chilling, penetrating damp. Overhead, 
the blue dome was cloudless, and all the stars 
shone like gold. They seemed very far off, and 
we thought we should like a celestial little ship 
to fly quick away, and sail about among some of 
them. 

We now reached Vordingborg, passing one by 
one through the narrow stile which was the only 
part of the turnpike-gate left open at that hour. 
The tollman^ if he still kept watch through his 
window, would doubtless marvel at such a sin- 
gular procession at such a singular time of night ; 
but he had no power to hinder us. Marvel 
might also any other denizens of the municipality 
that eyed our progress which unfalteringly kept 
onward, almost in solemn silence, as we did not 
desire to disturb the town's people's rest ; and it 
was now the hour of rest, for our preparations had 
not been completed till well after eleven o'clock. 
Steadily we moved onwards, two and three, then 
two and two, passing through one street and then 
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through one or two more, till, like a funeral pro- 
cession of the martyrs, or a society of ghosts, 
we paused slightly in front of the old castle, 6^d 
then in pairs entered it. 

We had to traverse the entire ruin, first the 
court, then the site of the castle proper, then 
courts on the other side, and bulwarks, in order 
to arrive at the walls that overhung the sea. 
On our way we stumbled over many disjecta 
meynbra of the former fortress, then had to wade 
through long grass, and now and then fell into 
holes. Ultimately, we crossed a roofless wing in 
better preservation than the rest, under the high 
walls of which we were forced to grope our road 
in pitchy darkness. With some diflBculty, in 
time, the entire party had tripped and tottered, 
clung and swung their way forward, until they 
all had established their footing, either on the 
transfractured half of an old watch-tower, or on 
the remains of a mighty wall, where each could 
find grasp enough for his toes. I doubt not the 
vision of the ancient half-broken-down 4>attle- 
ments — where otherwise nothing but one or two 
stunted trees stuck out and tossed in the blast — 
would have presented, could any one have seen 
them in the moonlight, a singular spectacle, bear- 
ing on their front a long row of weird figures 
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doubly lofty against the horizon — all standing 
motionless and gazing out into the night, like an 
incantation, or a troop of wizards and witches. 
What might we not have passed for ? The Dead ? 
The former denizens of the royal castle, sprung 
from their graves to gaze over the walls 1 

Before us lay the deep still water. It might 
have been unfathomable, a lake without bottom ; 
or it might have been a thin sheet of quicksilver, 
a cake of glass for the moon to reflect herself in, 
for aught we knew. It was the bay of Vording- 
boi^. A promontory of irregular shape showed 
itself right over against us, covered with a dense 
black forest. To the left the bay ran out into 
the open sea, or what passed for the open sea at 
that time, for more distant lands were not visible. 
Over all, the rich round moon poured a flood of 
almost tangible light— an inundation of remote 
glory, as if fetched from the realms of the distant 
heavens, and come through some strata of dimness 
that had taken away much of its pristine bright- 
ness — as if it travelled much farther than sunlight. 

And all was silence ; it seemed silence in the 
hearts of each one of us. As we stood there and 
spoke not, but imbibed the general view which 
took in no one thing very peculiar, the minds of 
all were surely uplifted to wander a little athwart 
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the regions everlasting. Conventionalisms h^ 
lost power in the bosom of the most frivolou 
Our party was large and miscellaneous, but eve 
the youngest and gayest seemed " touched wit 
solemn thought." And how well it becomes mai 
even occasionally, to put round him a texture c 
immortality ! How doubly beautiful the gladdes 
and lightest-hearted virgin in the assemblage {h 
her large warm shawl straddled quaintly over tb 
crown of her hat, and otherwise designed fo: 
mirth) looked, with a faint cloud in the eye 
turned up to Heaven, as the shadow of a thoughl 
of eternity ! 

But as we stood "best of all'^ (as the Dane^ 
say), and literally thought of nothing — for it had 
gone " beyond all thought " — the sight of a dim 
craft, sailing round the point of the promontory, 
with one or two dark figures in it, and a brilliant 
flambeau, awoke our attention, and brought forth 
an exclamation of , admiration from many. The 
light on the vessel was very large and vivid ; as 
bright as, but more bulky than, one of the gas 
flames that illuminate butchers' shops in London. 
It called up a reflecting light from the water. 
The vessel was a small fishing boat (which crafts 
are always furnished with such torches), and it 
glided slowly over the glassy bay towards us, we 
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watching it intently, while the fishermen seemed 
busily to ply their vocation. Us they could not 
see, for we had no torch. 

While we were looking at the boat, precisely 
such another came round the same point, and 
blazed in like manner along the water as the first. 
They were indeed very picturesque. Slowly they 
both neared themselves to the castle, and dis- 
appeared under its projecting foundations. 

Then we stood just as before. But it was now 
some time since the church clock had struck the 
solemn hour of twelve, to which we had reve- 
rently hearkened as we stood on the decaying 
ruins of Valdemar Ist's six-century-old castle. It 
was time to return ; so we drew breath, deep and 
long, as a farewell to the night, and retraced our 
steps as we had come. Not much was talked of, 
because we were to dream upon our evening ex- 
periences. So I bade the sweet quaint ladies 
good-night, and returned to my solitary inn at 
near one in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Dcr Abend kam heran, die Sonne war unteigegangen, der W^ 
nicht dcr bestc ; der Postilion fuhr langsam. 

« « « « « 

Es war Nacht gcworden^ der Wagen rasselte in einen Hof 
hinein, und hielt still. 

OOSTHS. 

My whole abiding in Vordingborg did not 
stretch itself quite, out to a fortnight The second 
Sunday of my stay I attended divine service in 
the town church — ^the *' high mass," as they are 
pleased to call their principal diet of public wor- 
ship, which is in the forenoon. The congregation 
was small, and the preaching was -far from at- 
tractive or useful. I believe Vordingborg has 
lain under rationalism for the last age or two, and 
the fruit is apathy as to spiritual things. But the 
vicinity has been, and still is, more fortunate. In 
a parish, the church of which is visible from the 
heights of the town, Grundtvig was pastor for a 
course of years while yet in the vigour of his 
youth. 'Twas there he first preached that feith 
which he has ever defended so resolutely, and 
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where he completed his witness by laying down 
his living, when he could no longer retain it with 
a good conscience. 

That day in church the only part of the service 
at all^ satisfectory was the psalmody, but I did 
enjoy the strains of organ and people. Hymns 
were sung without chariness ; I was astonished at 
the formidable list of numbers hung up on the 
black boards, but by perseverance we got through 
them all. It is the custom in Denmark — a custom 
which must be familiar to any one who may have 
worshipped with the Lutherans either in Germany 
or elsewhere — to hang up several black boards in 
conspicuous parts of the church with numbers in 
white letters, which numbers correspond to those 
in the hymn-book, and thus to let the congrega- 
tion know what passages are to be sung ; large 
letters give the number of the hymn, and small 
ones that of the verse. Thus the psalms are 
never given out by the minister or clerk as 
with us ; in &ct nothing is said about them till 
the organ begins the prelude, whereupon the wor- 
shippers commence to find their places without 
more ado. 

Nearly all the congregation that day seemed 
to receive the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
I presume on that account they had come to 

Q 2 
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church, else there might have been nobodj there. 
Before public worship properly commenced, all 
intending communicants proceeded to the front of 
the altar, and went through the rite of confession, 
receiving absolution from the clei^man^ This is 
an indispensible part of the Sacrament in the 
Lutheran church ; but it sometimes takes place 
the day before. No one, whether communicant 
or not, is required to leave the church during the 
celebration of the Holj Communion in Denmark, 
differing herein from the custom of many lands^ 
but identical with the Scottish practice. 

When I left the church and returned to my inn, 
tlie chambermaid informed me two gentleman had 
been there in a carriage ; she knew not whence 
they came, but they had driven a long way, would 
not remain many hours in Vordingborg, and were 
most anxious to see me, for which purpose they 
were soon to return, being now gone to the old 
castle. I was equally curious as to who they might 
be; but I had not to wait long for a solution, 
because very shortly after I had sat down in my 
room, they entered. A very valued and respected 
friend from Copenhagen, the only one I had left 
in Copenhagen when I quitted it, now with his 
family on a visit at a place some ten or twelve 
miles from where I was. His companion was a 
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countryman of my own, also on a visit at the 
same place. For the sake of this latter, they had 
driven to Vordingborg to let him see the castle. 
The day they had chosen was quite in accordance 
with continental usages, though I could not say I 
so much approved of an Englishman treating it in 
like manner, wherefore I said nothing at all on 
the subject. 

I was joyous to see my most valued friend, and 
glad to be introduced to my countryman, a tra- 
veller like myself, but one not stationary for so 
great a time in Denmark. He was en route to 
Russia, and had merely come out to this district 
by virtue of an introduction, and knew no Danish. 

But they had not much time to remain, having 
a long drive before dinner. The principal object 
of the visit was to deliver to me a hospitable mes- 
sage from the friends with whom my visiters were 
staying. My kind friend had mentioned me in 
the hearing of his host and hostess as an English- 
man moving about the face of the country, now 
resident at Vordingborg, and likely in a few days 
to be still nearer (for to this effect I had written 
him) ; whereupon the characteristic remark had 
been elicited, " Let him come here and stay awhile 
with us ! " and as they were going this day to 
Vordingborg at any rate, my visiters had been 
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charged to deliver me an invitation from their 

hosts, the Baron and Baroness S , and in return 

to carry me with them bodily and baggage-laden. 
This message my friend delivered in all its hospi- 
table breadth and length. 

As r^arded that day, my good friend had 
known before-hand that I was not likely to under- 
take a journey, and he therefore did not urge me 
to it. But the end of our confabulation was a 
natural one. Hospitality, cordially and gracefully 
proffered, and in itself sure to be agreeable, was 
not likely to be passed by one prone to make 
friends and acquaintances in those charmiiig rural 
districts, — one, too, in whom the delicacy about 
accepting such favours was sinking fast into obscu- 
rity before the real pleasure such acceptation 
brought. I felt the kindness of the invitation, 
and agreed to avail myself of the same, and to 
make my acceptance a reality the next day but 
one. Meantime I looked forward with pleasure 
to the visit, and the society I knew I should enjoy. 

Monday and Tuesday were spent in making 
farewell visits ; though, as I expected to be in the 
place again ere long, they were not necessarily 
very tender. On Tuesday I went to the abode of 
my semi-British acquaintances, where I was so 
kindly detained, that, even though they sent me 
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home in their carriage, it was almost evening 
before I was at my inn. Having engaged to reach 

the chateau of Baron S that day, I had to go 

through with it, late as the hour was. The three- 
quarters essential to the preparation of an " extra- 
post " chaise would have seemed interminable, had 
I not had my goods to pack up, with which busi- 
ness I was not ready when the vehicle rattled up 
to the door. Hurrying as best I might, I had 
everything in one fashion or other flung into the 
large basket of the carriage, and, paying biU and 
servants, was glad to mount myself and get fairly 
under weigh. It was half-past seven, an hour 
somewhat late to commence a drive of ten or a 
dozen miles, which was to end in arriving on a 
visit at the house of people I had never seen. But 
hoping the lateness of my arrival would pass for 
an English fashion or English eccentricity (to me 
all the same), I begged my Jehu to bestir himself, 
and started. I ought to mention, in order to 
make this clear, that the rate of travelling on 
Danish roads is very cautious ; with an English 
postilion I should not so much have minded set- 
ting out at half-past seven. 

The evening was fine, and the road good, and 
the drive agreeable. Coachman was greatly on 
honour, and really accomplished the way in rather 
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less than two hours, so that it was not quite half- 
past nine when I arrived. Darkness had for some 
time been descending perceptiblj, and during tlm 
last mile I was not very able to discern the &ce 
of the country. But I surmised, and rejoiced as 
soon as I b^an to surmise, that we were drawing 
nigh our journey's end, from the height and luxu- 
riance of the trees, and the clearer defining of 
fields and ways, and the other superior signs of 
cultivation that mark the environs of the great 
house. Shadows, indeed, fell as dense from the 
foliage on either side the road as from the powers 
of the night. There were magnificent trees that 
made avenues for a long way before we turned 
into the real avenue, and sent down their boughs 
so low that we had to make use of our hands to 
retain our hats. 

We had, some short time since, passed through 
a good-sized village, now we came to a smaller 
and more scattered one ; immediately after which 
the driver turned his horses through a gateway 
which brought us upon a road, evidently no 
thoroughfare, with tall, well-kept trees, and other 
avenue signs. It was now very dark, no moon 
yet up. We swept past one row of trees, crossed 
a seemingly intersecting avenue, turned round a 
corner, where the branches had well-nigh brushed 
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lis all right out of the carriage, drove a little way 
farther, then came upon some buildings, — nothing 
all the while giving the least notice of a mansion, 
— when the postilion, making a wide and cautious 
sweep, slowly turned his horses' heads into a dark 
narrow archway, or tunnel, through which we 
thundered with the reverberation of a steam-en- 
gine : and when we emerged at its other extre- 
mity, lo ! a vast courtyard all enclosed by build- 
ings, and on its other side, nearly a quarter of a 
mile off, the stately baronial mansion itself, lofty, 
and broad, and mysterious, with a few of its tall 
windows lit up, and looming through the dark- 
ness. 

When our loud and long progress over the 
courtyard was accomplished, we had to pass 
through another gate ere we could reach the 
entrance. Finally, we swept round alongside of 
the steps. By this time, the echoes had stirred 
up many inmates ; two men-servants advanced to 
the side of the carriage to learn my name, and I 
was amused at the surprised look of the footman 
who was officious to aid my descent. If he knew 
that a visiter was expected, it was evident he had 
not looked for him any more that night ; for he 
regarded my traps with even more wonder than 
myself. I felt, indeed, that with bundles and 
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bags I was very much like some one coming, to 
beg a night's lodging. However, I put a good &oe 
on it, and gave my name. 

** You are certainly a night bird," quoth my 
friend, meeting me in the hall. 

"I've been all day at ,'* apologised I; 

" but I was anxious to come the day I promised.^ 

" We are just at tea, and had given up expect* 
ing you," returned he, seeming, however, more 
amused than wroth at my lateness. 

Moving into the drawing-room, I was met and 
welcomed by the lady, and invited to join the 
circle in the tea-room, where I was introduced to 
the lord of the mansion. Several of the party 
were acquaintances : I was speedily at home. 

When tea was ended, I had time to admire 
some of the paintings and other works of art with 
which the rooms were adorned. The evening we 
spent in converse upon various things, and in 
music : one of the young baronesses proved to be 
a fine proficient. Otherwise we descanted a little 
on the late war, on the language, and on England. 
The phenomenon of an Englishman " helping him- 
self,"* as they express it, in Danish, always in- 
volved a slight talk on philology. I begged to be 

* To "help oneself" in Danish, and still more in German, 
means to make shift, and is a word of all work in everything 
human. 
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excused speaking French, — the weariful speech of 
courtly society everywhere, — in which I am a very 
indiflPerent performer. In fact, in French, I can 
barely "help myself '' save when in France; 
whereas the Danish was, by this time, going pretty 
gUb. 

After tea we did not sit much more than an 
hour. I was told they drank tea in the morning 
between seven and eight, took luncheon at eleven, 
dined at four, and I might have tea in my room if 
I wished it. "On no account." — " Well ; to be sure, 
everybody else came down stairs to tea, with the 
exception of my friend, the learned professor, and 
I should be more welcome to come down. Other- 
wise, there were no restrictions on any one's free- 
dom during the momingand forenoon ; each indi- 
vidual did as he chose all day until dinner-time, 
save that he was expected to luncheon at eleven. 
From dinner onwards till night they lived 
socially : but during all the morning each ignored 
the other, save in as far as it suited his or her 
convenience ; each did as he liked, my learned 
professor again solely excepted, — ^he was tied to 
some books.^' Condoling with him, but otherwise 
admiring the prospect of such a pleasant disposal 
of time, when we separated for the night, I was 
shown to my apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



And when he walked down into the saloon^ 
He sate him pensive o*er a dish of tcs. 

Which he perhaps had not discovered sood. 

Had it not happened scalding hot to be, 

Which made him have recourse mito his spoon ; — 

Btron. 

On getting up next morning, I was delighted 
with the fine view from my window to the sea ; 
the bay came up to the very limits of the garden 
on that side, and I viewed it through some splendid 
horse-chestnuts and beeches : away it stretched 
out to the open Baltic, but wonderfully intersected 
by land. Indeed this inlet, the Bay of PrsBstoe, 
is so cut up by promontories, islands, and sand* 
banks, as to be but an indifferent highway for 
ships ; yet it is the more picturesque. From my 
window which I made haste to open to admit the 
genial breath of the morning, I could almost hear 
the ripple of the waves, gentle as they were. 

The little town, or Kjobsted, of Praestoe which 
gives its name to the bay, is a highly picturesque 
and unworldly little borough, lying here at the 
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back of beyond ; it is smaller than Vordingborg, 
and more unpretending in its entire inner exist- 
ence, but also very pretty — it is situated far 
out of the way, being accessible, for the most 
part, only on one side. To the other side lies a 
promontory, of some extent indeed, but belonging 
entirely to the nobleman under whose roof I now 
was staying, and. inhabited accordingly altogether 
by his dependents. 

On entering the ** garden-room'' when I came 
down stairs, the glass door standing open, I was 
charmed with the outlook upon the gardens. As 
the garden-room lay a good deal higher than the 
foundation, and was only accessible by a flight of 
steps, I had the advantage of an elevation to com- 
mand a view. The gardens were a good specimen 
of the Italian style of the last century, from which 
period they dated their existence. Rather less 
stiff and angular than the French, they still par- 
take greatly of the general characteristics of the 
latter : there were the same long walks, only the 
hedges were not so high betwixt them ; there 
were sundry artificial pieces of water with foun- 
tains in the centre ; there were curious devices in 
flower-beds, for instance, a pyramid, pretty high 
and wide in circumference, with a walk circling 
round and round it like a tapering cork-screw to 
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the top, and tlic fipace between, like steep banks 
among terraces, filled up with flowers. The long 
roads were liker avenues than garden- walks, not 
in length merelj, but in width — notwithstanding 
the general angularity, there was no monotonj. 
Some roads went straight forward, some right 
across, some obliquely ; flowers and fruits diver- 
sified the whole, intermingling with water and 
plats of greensward. Some magnificent trees 
stood in a semicircle, and were well provided 
with chairs underneath — an agreeable reading- 
room when it was warm enough. 

Near the house was a canal, much like a moat, 
but it encompassed three sides only. A pictu- 
resque bridge led from the nearer division of the 
ground to the farther. The part nearest hand was 
naturally richer in blossom than the more distant. 
In at the open doors blew a fine amalgamation of 
perfume ; the production of many bright and 
scented flowers, disposed on the steps and balco- 
nies, or planted in the grass, and waving oflF all 
the freshness of their exotic odours to the first 
gush of sun a<nd air in the cheerful morning. A1-. 
together the senses of sight and smell were much 
gratified by a momentary stand in the open door- 
way, before I went to seek the breakfast-room. 

Round the table some of the ladies were already 
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gathered ; others dropped in one by one. Some 
came right from the sea, where they had been 
performing a regular morning welter in its waves; 
they were the freshest. It is, indeed, a freshen- 
ing custom, that of morning bathing, but, in 
northern latitudes, a cheerless one. In Italy, 
what can be more sensually delightful 1 But in 
these latitudes, commend me to noon or after- 
noon. Connected with this mansion was a bath- 
ing-machine, i.e.y a wooden house in the water, to 
which you had to go out upon a very long pier, 
or bridge of planks, with a railing on one side. 
It was a narrow and dangerous way. If you did 
not fall into the sea from this bridge, you ulti- 
mately reached the bathing-house, the door of 
which, if provided with a key, you could open, 
and then find yourself in an apartment with a 
hole in the floor, and 'steps leading down to the 
depths of the ocean. Under the walls of the 
house were openings for getting out into the ex- 
ternal world of water. I was told if I staid eight 

days at , I must make use of the bathing- 

house : such was the law regarding every visiter. 
I was content to do so, but at more genial hours. 
The Baltic is good strong salt water. 

This morning it was agreed among several ladies 
they should introduce me to some parts of the 
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grounds. We went out as soon as we had finished 
our tea-water, and walked till luncheon-time along 
the strand, and through a very pleasant wood, 
called the " Dutchman's Wood.'* Every separate 
forest or grove has a separate name. With the 
pleasantest attention, all the peculiarities of oar 
walk were pointed out to me as we went. At 
first sight Danish scenery might appear, to a tra- 
veller, to want variety, — to possess the less desira- 
ble quality of sameness. But, in the hands of the 
natives, high and low, it assumes a wonderful di- 
versity. They point out objects as unique, which 
one might fancy existed in every parish of the 
kingdom. And this has its truths ; no two objects 
in nature are quite alike, though few have eyes to 
mark the diflPerences. And it is a good schooling 
to be momentarily directed to look at each tree, 
and dell, and knoll, as something new — something 
before unseen — something beautiful. And they 
are new and all beautiful. To myself, this minute 
observance of natural objects is the very thing 
wanted ; I had practised it long ere I went to 
Denmark. But I fear most of my fellow- 
countrymen might soon be sate of Denmark's ap- 
parently monotonous scenery, and of its scenery- 
loving population. Nowhere have I met people 
more awake to regard the creation ; and yet where 
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shall we find (save in Holland) a land less ro* 
mantic, more self-repeating, &c. 1 Were the Swiss 
or Scotch as given to admire, and call upon visiters 
to admire, their countries, from their general fea- 
tures down to each rock, each hillock, each rotten 
stump, there would be no travelling in these coun- 
tries ; but, by a merciful arrangement of Provi- 
dence, it is the Danes who are gifted with this 
custom, while Denmark is one of the least pictu- 
resque portions of Europe — and there is, accord- 
ingly, less to point out. 

I myself did, and do, greatly admire Denmark, 
as I admire every square mile of the earth I happen 
to have seen. But I know that most people, alas t 
demand something to surprise the eye or fill it, 
and do not find such in nature, save where it is 
wild and tremendous, or rich and voluptuous. 
Commend me, too, to fine scenery ; it is the roast 
beef of the spirit, — ^the great staple of nourish- 
ment and palate gratification. But I envy not him 
who passes heedlessly by Nature's less pretending 
developments, where she makes no demands on 
our wonder, but lies quietly in the consciousness 
of her universal goodness, and fulfils her beautiful 
functions in other departments. 

The feeling of the Danes for natural beauty might 
almost amuse some who thought only of the plain- 
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ness of their country. But I own to liking it 
inasmuch as the country is beautiful, as all th 
earth is, however plain ; and I have^ ere no^ 
dwelt upon the beech forests and the deep bin 
sea, which are evermore in themselves delightfuL 

During this morning walk, I enjoyed, as usual 
the profound foliage, all the fair scenes of th< 
woodland, the glorious sunlight falling throng] 
the leaves like golden guineas, the delectable air 
the still intangibler sounds of the morning; anc 
the rich old sea, all blue and strong as ever. 

An artist was one of the party, and I knew thai 
he took it in better than any of us. He spoke 
not much, save to reprove a merrier comrade who, 
without cause, had plucked a wild flower. Herein 
we all joined ; I, for my part, with a good con- 
science, for I can assert that I am not given to 
destroy the flowers' " sweet lives ;" but boyhood 
is given unto that, amid other reckless things. 

Otherwise we discoursed after a literary fashion ; 
I found great enlightenment on the theme oi 
European literature, a circumstance in itself re- 
freshing. I was, indeed, lucky to have fallen into 
society where intellect had an honourable place, 
and not where it was exorcised as a thing unfa- 
shionable : not unfrequently the case in courtlj 
circles, and as much so in Denmark as anywhere, 
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We returned to luncheon, of which soured milk 
as usual formed a part, with many other, to me, 
much greater delicacies. This dispatched, I had 
another long ramble, first in the gardens, and 
afterwards more extended in some parts of the 

grounds, with my kind friend. Professor . 

Here we discoursed on much that was past and 
much that was to come, sitting, in spite of some 
rain that fell, for awhile on a bench beneath the 
trees. Returning, I was by him conducted over 
a part of the house I had not yet seen, dwelling 
long on some works of art in the upper apart- 
ments. A large hall, and several smaller rooms 
up stairs, were devoted to sculpture, and seldom 
used for any other purpose. All, or nearly all, 
the pieces were the works of the great sculptor of 
Denmark, Thorvaldsen. At this place he had 
spent much of his time, and the whole house and 
even the grounds were full of reminiscences of 
him. 

According to fashion in Denmark, it is needful 
to carry out some kind of excursion or visit during 
the evening. Accordingly to-day, when we had 
dined, and rested a little thereafter, I enjoyed the 
first of the trips of this sort, which were repeated 
nearly every day as long as I remained. 

About six o^clock, carriages were announced. 
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The gracious Lady Baroness had promised to 
carrj my friend and me to see a church on a 
distant part of the estate. We therefore set off 
in a chaise by ourselves. The greater number of 
the company had planned a trip somewhere else, 
and they were to go in a huge Holstein carriage 
that was awaiting them. Some two or three 
more, for reasons known to themselves, were to 
remain at home. As regards the other tourists, 
they were later than we in starting, and earlier 
in coming home, and I took little cognisance of 
them, but I believe they enjoyed themselves. 

Our course lay through the neighbouring town, 
as usual, rough with ill-laid stones. Then wq 
emerged upon an open way leading out to the 
promontory I spoke of. This promontory is 
formed by two arms of the sea, that run far inland 
on either side. It forms a parish of its own, 
with the church I adverted to, and a parsonage. 
It boasts also the ruins of an ancient fortress 
overhanging the sea. As we drove, I was in- 
formed that this promontory had once formed part 
of an immense estate, stretching from here to 
Vordingborg in one direction, and I know not 
how far in the other (immense for the size of the 
country), which estate belonged to Prince George, 
our Queen Anne's husband, — poor " Est-il-possi- 
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ble ? '' Whether the castle still stood in his time, 
I have forgotten. Since then the property had 
been broken up. 

At a windmill we halted, that I might ascend 
the hill on which it stood, and catch the view. 
After a drive of some miles we reached the church, 
standing conspicuously on the brow of a little knoll 
at a picturesque, but perhaps more than conve- 
nient, distance from the village. Firstly, we drove 
round the church, then walked on to the ruined 
castle, of which some traditions were told me, 
that have now mixed themselves up in my mind 
with others similar. A very devastated and aban- 
doned ruin it was. Then we returned, and en- 
tered the sacred edifice which had recently been 
put through the process of a thorough internal 
repair and renewing, to its evident great im- 
provement, as we could gather, when told how 
this and that had formerly been. This church, 
with several others, was the property of Baron 

S 1 according to the Danish usage which 

gives to private individuals the absolute pro- 
prietorship of churches ; a usage that ill accords 
with our ideas. But the good repair most are in 
speaks well for the peculiarity. 

It is very pleasing to see old -churches well- 
repaired, even where the original architecture is 
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not remarkable. Here eyeiything was admirablj 
restored and improved, and freed from the taste- 
less accumulations of the latest centuries. But 
the chief aim of our tour had been to inspect the 
altar-piece. It was a bas-relief of Thorvaldsen's. 
When Thorvaldsen resided here, now a good 
many years ago, he had been requested, and had 
engaged to furnish an altar-piece for this quiet 
country church, in place of some veiy wretched 
work of art that then burdened the altar. Even- 
tually, he chose the work, a cast of which now 
stands here ; the subject being, Christ blessing the 
bread at Emmaus. It is a beautiful performance, 
and marvellously suitable for the house of prayer, 
and for the table of communion. There is so deep 
a solemnity and stillness, and so much that is holy 
over the entire conception, as to strike into the 
soul all at once, and cause a momentary holding 
of the breath. There is the highest adorableness 
on the figure of our Lord, and deep worship on 
the two disciples, and, altogether, an air of ex- 
ceeding great holiness on the group; while a 
divine glory breaks forth from the Saviour, and 
seems to enter into the hearts of his companions^ 
as they sit with bended heads during the blessing. 
It is a mere plaster cast that is at present to be 
seen in the church, painted pale buff, which gives 
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a subdued tone. The intention was that a mar- 
ble bas-relief should have been placed here, but it 
has not yet been accomplished, though I believe 
it is now in the course of being hewn. It strikes 
one to see so fine a work, in so out-of-the-way a 
church, and the more so when one is told that it 
was with the great sculptor's own sanction. It 
was no small privilege to have such an artist at 
work for the asking. It would have been more 
valuable, doubtless, had he himself hewn it in the 
marble. 

Of Thorvaldsen's sacred pieces, I find this one 
to have more of the divine in it than almost any 
other ; thM was not the element in which he was 
most at home, or most successful. But this figure 
of the Saviour is very adorable, and the group 
altogether is one in which the world, with its 
avocations, seems to , have no place ; the air of 
Heaven has entered into the chamber of Emmaus, 
and the services of eternity are anticipated. 

And standing thus, in this quiet evening, before 
the altar of the little church by the sea-shore of 
this remote promontory in a far-oflf isle of the 
sea, and looking tranquilly at the beautiful 
tableau, it was easy to dream away to the sin- 
gular arrangements by which this representation 
had been by man's hand brought about so far from 
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whero the real events came to pass. A singular 
arrangement, in which the circumstances of the 
people of Palestine had become of weight to the 
universal world, — had brought about the build- 
ing wherein we now stood, and the spirit (bj 
measure given) that had swayed this man's 
hand. 

But we chatted of stone and lime, of floor and 
ceiling, of altar-railings and pulpit stairs. Then 
we returned the key to the old woman who had 
charge of it, living in a cottage close to the 
churchyard, and curtsying deep to " her Grace,** 
as we drove away. It was dark ere we got home, 
where the rest had come merry from their trip. 
Tea and music filled up the evening. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn 
To look on one, whose dust was once all fire^ 
A native of the land where 1 respire 
The clear air for a while-^a passing guest 
Where he hecame a being. 

Byron. 

As this chateau is the spot in Denmark most 
intimately a^ociated with the remembrance of 
the greatest of Denmark's sons, Bertel Thorvald- 
sen, I take the opportunity to dwell a little on 
that remembrance. It was here that, during the 
last years of his life, he found a home, and loved 
best to work. 

In the son of a humble ship's carpenter there 
would, at first sight, seem a lot not very promis- 
ing in worldly renown — not presaging future dis- 
tinction. Thorvaldsen was born on the 19th of 
November, 1770, in a very obscure lane of Copen- 
hagen. His father followed the calling of a ship's 
carpenter, himself. an Icelander. The Icelanders 
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claim the sculritor as a ooantmnan ; bat for this 
then: is little authoritv. Xot only was he, as I 
have saiJ, bom in Copenhagen, but the familj 
are said to have been originaUv Danish. Thor- 
valdM:n claimed as his ancestor Uandd Hildetand 
(Golden Tooth), a king of Xorwaj in the seTenth 
century. When Ilarald was dving, after some 
heavy reverses of fortiine, he was consoled by a 
prophecy that one of his descendants should re- 
cover fur him all that he had lost, naj, much 
more, should extend his sceptre from the Xorth 
Cape to the southernmost point of Europe. As it 
is probable that Harald Hildetand had much of 
the material about him, and but little apprecia- 
tion of the value of sculpture, it is not likely that 
the prophecy explained to him the spiritual nature 
of the promised sway (which might have detracted 
seriously from its worth in his eyes), but let him 
die in the belief that one of his warlike seed 
should carry the might of his arms over all the 
thrones of Europe. It was prophesying with a 
mental reservation ; the Nome, or Vates, or who- 
ever it was, must have known something of Jesuit- 
ism. The reticence was excusable ; it would 
have been unkind to have undeceived the fallen 
and dying Ka^mpe. 

After Harald's death his family are said to 
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have migrated from Norway^ and to Iceland, 
where they had naturalized themselves by de- 
grees, when Gottskalk Thorvaldsen sought the 
Danish shores. In Copenhagen the descendant 
of the country's former monarch laboured in 
mending boats, stopping leaks, carving ornaments, 
&c. And, as I said, on the 1 9th of November, 
1770, his wife bore him a son. 

The boy's infancy would pass like most others. 
And as his history is not unknown to many 
English readers, I do not mean to narrate its par- 
ticulars. Such may be found in the current lives 
of him. ^ 

Andersen tells a pretty story in his " Picture 
Book without Pictures,'^ about the moon seeing 
the little Bertel jump out of his bed in the night- 
time, and set himself in his little shirt to spin his 
mother's wheel, whereon his mother awakens in a 
fright at the sound, believing it to be a brownie, 
and consequently nudges her husband who, look- 
ing out of the bed, and ascertaining the real 
cause, settles himself quietly again, saying " Tut, 
woman, it 's only Bertel." It seems Thorvaldsen 
himself had told Andersen this story as it is here 
put down. He had been long anxious to try his 
mother's wheel, but had ever been strictly for- 
bidden, until at length his desire had grown so 

R 2 
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strong that he must needs keep awake till bis 
parents were asleep, in order then to put the 
design into execution. 

His father's profession was by no means adverse 
to the development of the young artist. Little 
Bertel, after finishing such schooling as he might 
then receive, went down to the harbour where his 
father was employed. One may suppose him — 
the intelligent child — a favourite with the work- 
men and sailors about the wharfs. Doubtless he 
had free leave to come, and go out and in upon 
the vessels lying at anchor there, where he would 
receive little sweet bits and favours from stew- 
ards, and such like. Dreaming about among the 
tall masts, and by the deep ocean, he had many 
hours of more expansion for his spirit than has 
fallen to the lot of all great men. 

We know that ere he had emerged from the 
years of boyhood, he had begun to assist the elder 
Thorvaldsen in. making ornaments for the ships 
— for instance, in carving figures for the prows. 
In this department of the fine arts he showed so 
much dexterity, that old Gottskalk entertained 
the best hopes of his son turning out a good suc- 
cessor to him when he himself got too feeble to 
work any longer. It is said young Bertel in time 
began, by his father's permission, to correct and 
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improve upon the other's performances, and even 
executed some ship figures entirely of himself. 
That he might carry the profession to greater per- 
fection than had ever fallen to the lot of the 
elder, young Thorvaldsen was sent to learn draw- 
ing at the School of Art. And this was one very 
important step in his history. 

From that time forward, it may be said art was 
his profession. It is astonishing to read the re- 
cords of his successes in the school. Medal after 
medal fell to his share, and he began to be looked 
upon as one of the most promising young artists 
in the academy. 

In early life he was troubled with excessive 
distrust of his own powers. On one occasion at 
a competition (for the academy's gold medal, I 
believe) when the candidates had four hours given 
them to get ready their designs, he was so over- 
come by timidity, that he resolved to abandon 
the contest. He laid down his instruments^ and 
was already on the back stair, gliding off unob- 
served from the field of action, when he was met 
by a professor who suspected his design, and 
almost forced him to return. He did return, and 
won the gold medal ! 

He early received one of those travelling allow- 
ances so much more frequently granted by other 
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governmeuts than by ours ; but he did not make 
use of it at once. It was thought advisable he 
should sUiy a little longer to profit as far as he 
could by what his own academy had to offer. In 
1 7D() he left his native shores in a vessel bound for 
Italy. But navigation was tedious then, and there 
were quarantines and wars. He did not reach 
Italy for a year. 

His father and mother were loth to part with 
him, and he never saw them more. His allowance 
had been granted for three years, but three-and- 
twenty passed over ere he again trod the shores of 
Denmark. In Copenhagen he had also ^fianclCy — 
a bride, as a betrothed virgin is called in Denmark. 
Such betrothals are nearly as sacred, or as seldom 
broken, as marriage ; but when Thorvaldsen left 
Denmark, feeling the uncertainty of life and its 
events, in taking farewell of his betrothed, he said, 

" Now we part ; who knows when we shall meet 
again \ If I return in a few years and have con- 
tinued true to you, and you to me, we shall be 
married : otherwise we are both free.*' 

The maiden probably wearied waiting, as her 
lover staid so long. Indeed, twenty-three years 
were " improbable/' as the Danes say when they 
mean " unreasonable/' At all events she married 
some one else — some one likely more in her own 
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rank, and not the comrade of kings and princes 
as her former betrothed soon became. They did 
not meet again till he was the revered sculptor,, 
and she either a decent matron or a widow. She 
survived him ; for when his funeral passed through 
the streets of the metropolis, and the entire popu- 
lation was turned out to witness it, and the whole 
nation from the king downwards mourned, an old 
widow woman sat by an open window and looked 
on the coffin of him who had Bworn faith to her as 
a lifesome impetuous youth. Who had known 
him so well as she ? He would seem to have been 
truer to her than she to him ; at all events he was 
never married. 

In Italy his career at first was not brilliant. The 
three years of his pensioned stay passed over with*- 
out apparent result. A countryman of his own 
named Zoega seems to have had much influence 
on him. A man versed in classical antiquities, but 
of narrow views, and for the most part severe 
in judging Thorvaldsen's attempts. Five years 
from his leaving home had passed, and he was in 
poverty and must return. He had hitherto exe- 
cuted nothing to take with him as fruit of his jour- 
ney — nothing to show he had profited by his stay 
in Rome, and made good use of his time. He had 
attempted many things, but had not succeeded in 
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pleasing himself, and had broken most of his per- 
formances as soon as they were'finished. His room 
was full of fragments of gods and heroes. 

A Jason among the rest he had attempted and 
also shattered. But ere he started for Denmark . 
in company with Zoega, he laboured hard to re- 
produce this same statue of Jason ; and as the jour- 
ney was deferred from spring to autumn, he suc- 
ceeded. Now he was to travel with a young German 
artist, Hagemann, but the morning they were set- 
ting out, Hagemann had not procured his passport, 
and implored Thorvaldsen to wait till next day 
for him, Thorvaldsen was drinking his coffee ; 
the postchaise stood already before the door ; the 
luggage was in it, and the vetturino was smacking 
his whip. Said vetturino was most unwilling to 
delay, but the two artists succeeded in persuading 
him. Thorvaldsen himself would gladly have set 
out, for he was in low spirits. His ill-success had 
made him melancholy, and he would rather be off 
at once, seeing go he must. 

But this very forenoon a Roman cicerone came 
to Thorvaldsen's atelier, guiding a travelling Eng- 
lishman — Mr. Hope. The cicerone had brought the 
traveller to see this model of Jason, which already 
was making some noise in Rome. 

Canova had admired it, and it was going to take 
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its place as something worth visiting among the 
artists* studios. Mr. Hope was struck with the 
model — asked what its execution in marble might 
amount to. Thorvaldsen said, six hundred zechins. 
Mr. Hope immediately offered eight hundred 
zechins, perceiving the sculptor's diffidence. It was 
to be set about at once. No more was said of the 
journey to Denmark. Thorvaldsen remained in 
Rome to finish his Jason, and to execute a series of 
other works that should earn for him the first name 
among modern sculptors. His first visit to his 
native land did not take place for sixteen years 
after this. And the marble Jason was not sent to 
its proprietor until more than twenty-five years 
from this period ; but during that time the artist 
had accomplished on the impulse given him by the 
Englishman what his country and the world may 
evermore be proud of. 

This story is well known, but I could not omit it, 
or Thorvaldsen's name, in an account of Denmark. 

His " Triumphal Procession of Alexander,*' exe- 
cuted for the imperial palace in the course of 
three months, is a feat familiar to art-readers, but 
one ever-wonderfuL His beautiful "Day** and 
" Night,'* two charming bas-reliefs, were finished 
in a day. It was after some months of inaction, 
despondency, and a sleepless night, that at four in 
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the morning he set about '^ Night,'' and soon had 
it done. In the course of the forenoon he also mo- 
delled •* Day." From beginning to end of his long 
course of action, his productiveness was ever mar- 
vellous, with now and then a short period of lan- 
guor and do-nothing. 

In 1819 he at last paid Denmark a visit. By 
this time he was fully recognised as the great 
artist, and was received and treated accordingly. 
A suite of rooms were alotted him in the Aca- 
demy of Art, the old palace of Charlottenborg. 
Here he was visited by all that was distinguished 
in Copenhagen society. At that time, mind had 
not effected for itself so complete an homage from 
rank as it has since done ; the process had but 
then commenced in Germany, which was the first 
continental country where such was the case. 
But Thorvaldsen had rather more than he wanted 
of society. Besides the assemblies he was invited 
to attend, his studio was continually invaded by 
visiters whom, from their pretensions, it was dif- 
ficult to treat otherwise than in a fashion that 
cost much time. This was a new diversion for 
the Copenhagen world, and the rawness and igno- 
rance of many of his visiters occasioned the 
artist much amusement. For instance, a rather 
fashionable and fastidious lady being in the atelier 
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one day, while the sculptor sat by his trough, and 
was in the act of modelling a figure in the wet 
clay, with which his hands were all besmeared, 
ejaculated, — "Surely, Professor, do you do that 
yourself?" To which he very quietly replied, 
that it was just a very necessary part of the 
process. 

But he soon wearied of Copenhagen. He had 
much of life before him, and longed to be active, 
which he could best accomplish in his southern 
home. He returned to Italy the following year. 
He loved Italy. He loved the climate and the 
riches of Rome, and the congenial society. Doubt- 
less, as long as he felt the strength of manhood un- 
impaired, it was natural he should wish to be at 
work, and in the great thoroughfare of art, — the 
Eternal City. There, princes and all great men 
(whether great by birth or soul) were his friends; 
— for instance. King Louis of Bavaria, who seems 
to have loved him truly. 

But yet he loved his native country most pa- 
triot-like. During his whole life he cherished 
the design of returning in old age to make it his 
home, and there to die. But Rome was to be 
his working place so long as the years of feeble- 
ness did not come. His second stay in Rome 
was one of eighteen years ; also a busy and pro- 
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ductivc time. At length, in 1838, he commenced 
his triumphal progress homewards, as it may be 
called. A ship had been sent out to fetch him 
and his works. By this time the national enthu- 
siasm had risen to the highest. Thonraldsen's 
house in Rome had long been the magnetic point 
towards which moved all his countrymen in fo- 
reign lands as towards the abode of their people's 
greatness. Accordingly the nation en masse was 
up to meet him when he came. The descriptions 
of the day of his arrival, and of many months 
following, sound like exaggeration. On that day 
the harbour was filled with boats, the boats with 
admiring groups, all huzzaing loudly. On the 
quay all the elite of the metropolis had stationed 
themselves to welcome him. He landed like the 
hero of a victory ; himself a very heroic figure, 
with his long white locks waving in the breeze 
about one of the finest heads of modern times. 
His frame was powerful and beautiful ; his stature 
tall ; the spirit has seldom dwelt in so magni- 
ficent a vessel. 

One can fancy, even if it were not recorded, 
the endless series of honours that were heaped on 
him by king and people, and the festivals wherein 
he had for a long course of time to fill the prin- 
cipal place. That all this gratified him is very 
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certain, but that it soon grew inconvenient is 
equally so. He was willing enough to receive 
homage ; but he still felt the power of activity 
in his soul, and wanted to exercise it. He did not 
desire to be smothered with roses like Voltaire, 
while yet he could be of farther use to the world. 
But it was hard to obtain the peace he sought, 
while he abode in the metropolis. 

Many grandees solicited his presence at their 
country seats, but in most cases he found the 
change unprofitable. He merely gave up one kind 
of lionizing for another, and in other people's 
houses he had no opportunity at all to exercise 
his calling. 

It was in these circumstances that here, Under 
the hospitable roof where I now was staying, he 
found a retreat that suited him. From the lord 
and lady of this pleasant place he had received 
invitations, along with those of many other people, 
but the manner in which he was treated was 
widely diflFerent from his reception elsewhere. 

Both Baron and Baroness S possessed a true 

feeling for Art, and regard for its votaries and 
apostles, and, what was equally valuable, a know- 
ledge of the really kind way in which to treat 
their distinguished Artist - Guest. ^ Instead of 
making him a lion, they gave him a home. With 
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truly enlightened judgment, they allowed him to 
feel himself complete master over his own time 
and motions. Most other people were eager to 
parade their celebrated visiter, and bring SckU 
about their abodes by exhibiting him ; but this 
more self-denying pair sacrificed all their own 
gratification to his comfort and privacy, letting 
him feel that their sincerest wish was his perfect 
liberty to work when and as he pleased. In this 
way their house eventually has become much more 
intimately associated with the remembrance of 
Thorvaldsen than that of any other persons in 
the kingdom. 

A suite of rooms was allotted him on the first 
floor, overlooking the sea and the town ; the largest 
of them he used as his atelier, and there he executed 
many of his later pieces. He became a very con- 
stant visiter at . In Copenhagen he had his 

apartments in the A cademy of Art, of which he had 
been appointed President. But, except during 
the first three or four months of the year — the 
Copenhagen season — when the family were in 
town, he seldom made use of his own abode. Even 
then he would spend many hours in the society 
of his noble friends ; unto the day of his death, 
their circle now was his home. 

And, indeed, it must, by all reports, have been 
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made a pleasant home to him ; its inmates seem 
then to have lived very much on his account. 
During the day, from morning onwards, he had 
his own retirement which was never broken in 
upon. If he happened to find himself disinclined 
for work, or not succeeding in it to his mind, he 
coifld always count on some one being ready to 
amuse him in whatever way he wished. After 
dinner, an airing, a game at whist, or music, 
pleased him best, and were always to be had. 
He liked then to be read aloud to for a little, 
which the Baroness used faithfully to perform her- 
self Once a week, concerts were arranged, as best 
might be : he naturally was fond of music. In 
the fine old gardens he could pace up and down, 
and almost fancy himself transported to Italy. It 
was for him a pleasant home in his old age ; al- 
most like a family of children and grandchildren. 
In looking from the glass doors upon the garden, 
the object that most naturally strikes the eye is, 
in an angle of the canal I formerly mentioned, a 
small octagon building of one story, with a very 
steep, pointed, sugar-loaf roof,— a new building, 
but nearly covered in with shrubbery. This is 

one of the sancta at . It was here that, in 

the very last years of his life, Thorvaldsen exe- 
cuted the final works of his genius. The existence 
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of this sanctum is a singular instance of that de- 
votion which the owners of the chateau felt and 
acted on towards the sculptor. 

He had been, for some little time, rather indo- 
lent. He had long been urged, among other 
things, to execute a statue of himself, but had not 
shown much eagerness about it. Excuses were 
not failing him; among the rest, the chief seemed 
to be the want of a suitable studio. His present 
one was very good in many respects, but it had 
sundry faults. The light did not fall as it ought 
to do, and, I believe, the ceiling was not suffi- 
ciently lofty. " But,'' as the Baroness herself told 
me, " I said to him, if you will promise to make 
the statue, I shall soon furnish the locality, if 
you will tell me ho^ it is to be ? '' Thorvaldsen 
did describe what he desiderated, not probably 
thinking his hostess in earnest. But as he was 
just then starting on a little excursion, which was 
to keep him absent a fortnight, the same evening 
an architect was sent for from the neighbouring 
town, plans were looked over, and one being 
arranged, next day the ground was cleared out, 
and the work commenced. Ere Thorvaldsen 
came back from his fortnight's trip, the entire 
studio was finished ! At such a proof of affec- 
tionate devotion, the venerable artist was deeply 
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moved, and expressed his thanks by tears and (in 
Danish fashion) by kisses. 

The day of the atelier^s being taken possession 
of, was a festival day at the chateau. Some other 
guests were then under the roof ; among the rest 
the poet-priest Grundtvig. The latter was ear- 
nestly begged to indite a song for the occasion, 
which, after much declining, he agreed to do. 
As I was informed, " He said he had no turn for 
writing occasional pieces, he had never done so, 
and was sure he should not succeed. But in the 
morning, he came down with a manuscript ode in 
his hand which he would read to us ; we could 
see what we thought of it. 'He read it, and we 
all thought it the very thing, beautiful beyond all 
mending.^^ The ode was recited, and Thorwald- 
sen took possession of his garden- studio. 

It now forms, with its high sloping roof, a 
pretty object in the garden. It is filled with 
casts of many of Thorvaldsen's works, and in it, 
some pleasant time can be spent, as a change 
from the stately parterres of the pleasure-grounds. 
Several rooms indoors are also occupied by similar 
works. The apartment that was his former 
studio, stands as he left it. In a glass case on 
one side are a number of the clay models to his 
works, as they came from his own hands ; the 
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Baroness laid hold of them as soon as he had done 
with them, and caused them to be burnt, to ren- 
der them preservable, thus forming a very in- 
teresting and unique collection. On another side 
of the room are a quantity of drawings and 
sketches. Altogether it is touching to contem- 
plate these relics of the aged sculptor. His sleep- 
ing apartment is next to this room, and also 
remains in the state in which he occupied it. To 
these rooms, I was introduced on the first day 
of my stay, and felt the impressiveness of seeing, 
touching, and handling the traces of departed 
greatness. 

There are, indeed, many points of recollection 
about this spot connected with Thorvaldsen. 
Here is where he liked best to sit, and there where 
he loved most to walk. In the canal swim two 
swans, called " Thorvaldsen's swans." They were 
so, inasmuch as he paid them a great deal of at- 
tention, and used to feed them with his own hand. 
He would spend many half-hours leaning drowsily 
over the bank, flinging down pieces of bread, and 
watching every motion of the graceful birds. Be- 
fore he came here, he had never delineated a swan, 
but at this place he did so repeatedly ; all repre- 
sentations of this bird in his sculpture may be 
referred to this period. Hearing so much of Thor- 
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valdsen's swans, I made the bold request of my 
noble hostess, that if ever a superfluous egg or a 
young one were to be had, it might be kept for 
me ; but I was told that the pair had never once 
had cygnets ; their eggs seemed invariably to be 
destroyed by beasts of prey ; thus there is little 
chance of Thorvaldsen^s birds being represented in 
their posterity. 

In 1841, three years after his return, Thorvald- 
sen determined to undertake another journey to 
Italy. The models and casts of his various works 
. left in Rome, were in the course of being brought 
home for location in the museum then building 
for their reception in Copenhagen. Many detach- 
ments of them had been already forwarded from 
Rome ; but the accounts of those who superin- 
tended the operations there seemed to imply that 
there still was an immense remnant left in the 
penetralia of Thorvaldsen's residence, and he made 
up his mind that the best plan was for himself to 
undertake a journey thither to superintend the 
proceedings in his own person, and wind up his 
aflfairs in the south. He came to this resolution 
probably without much hesitation, for he had no 
general dislike to Italy, nor did he fear travelling. 
Every place he visited on his various roads, he 
met with the most flattering attentions. In dis- 
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cussing this intended expedition, however, he 
could not hide a certain unwillingness to quit his 
new Danish home and family circle, the result of 
which was, that these devoted friends resolved to 
accompany him, and take their family to spend 
the ensuing winter in Italy. 

In 1841, accordingly, the entire party set out, 
taking Switzerland on their way. On the Rigi, 
other tourists seemed more anxious to obtain a 
peep of the celebrated sculptor than to look at 
the sun -rise. The curiosity he excited was some- 
times inconvenient to his fellow-travellers who 
felt as if they were to be mobbed. The winter 
was passed in Rome. It was the last winter the 
great artist was to spend in the scene of his 
labours and triumphs, — his home during so long 
a term of years. A pleasant winter it doubtless 
was : how many such there are in Rome ! 

Early next spring, Baron S felt himself 

obliged to return home to inspect some matters 
about his estates ; but as Thorvaldsen seemed 
not far from ready with his business, the rest of 
the family remained to accompany him a few 
months later. Time wore on, and the old man 
was not seemingly much nearer his point than 

before, so that Baroness S began to fear she 

should have to spend another winter in the south 
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if she were to wait for him. Setting out towards 
the close of summer, the family reached Denmark 
ere the season was yet too far advanced. They 
had not long quitted Rome, when Thorvaldsen, 
missing their society, and finding it impossible to 
live now without what had become a necessity to 
him, bundled up and followed them, leaving his 
Roman affairs to shift for themselves. He also 
reached Denmark ere the winter set in, and found 
himself in his old pleasant quarters. 

His life after this did not extend to more than 
a year and a half, and it was spent much as the 
immediately foregoing years had been spent. He 
lived alternately at this quiet, beautiful seat, fre- 
quenting his handsome studio, and in the metro- 
polis. 

The manner of his death was memorable, and 
lives in the recollection of many who may not 
know much more about him. On Sunday, the 
24th March, 1844, he dined as usual at the house 

of Baron S , in Copenhagen, where they had 

respectively gone to pass the town season. He 
was in his usual good spirits, and full of talk about 
the future, in particular descanting upon another 
journey he designed making to Italy in the course 
of the ensuing summer. At all times he was an 
ardent lover of theatrical performances, and when 
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in town attended the theatre every evening, if not 
otherwise necessarily engaged. On this evening 
accordingly, he, as usual, left the dinner-table to 
betake himself to his wonted seat in the front 
row next the orchestra, where he had been in the 
habit of showing himself for years. The play was 
a hew one, and he expressed himself curious about 
it, and perhaps on that account the rather per- 
sisted in going, although his friends that day tried 
to dissuade him, as he had been complaining of 
some headache. Dissuaded, however, he would 
not be, but bidding them all good-night, he set off. 

Reaching the theatre he went in and sat down 
in his usual place, chatting a little with some 
friends near him. The music commenced, but only 
a few bars had been played when Thorvaldsen 
was seen to fall heavily over upon the person next 
him. He was half-dragged, half-carried into the 
vestibule — a medical man was instantly upon the 
spot, restoratives were applied, but the vital spark 
had already fled for ever. 

The affectionate circle he had quitted were in 
less than an hour after overwhelmed by the tidings 
that he was no more. In the theatre the sensa- 
tion was prodigious, and all who in any way were 
connected with the artist immediately quitted it, 
leaving but a small remnant behind. The ma- 
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nagement, for want of authority to stop, continued 
the piece, a proceeding which afterwards brought 
down upon themselves the anger of the then 
reigning King, Christian VIIL, who was a sincere 
friend and admirer of his distinguished subject, 
— and, indeed, it was bad taste. 

Throughout the metropolis and whole land, the 
sensation continued to be equally strong. The 
people displayed a singular amount of feeling for 
their loss — a favourable sign of the influence the 
great sculptor's activities had exercised upon them. 
Preparations on the largest scale were made for 
the funeral which took place some days after. 
The whole way was lined with human beings. The 
church of Our Lady, where his figures of the " Sa- 
viour and the Apostles^' stood, was hung with 
black all over, and the light of .day excluded from 
it. The King, Queen, and all the Royal Family, 
were present. The procession was so long, that 
part was Still leaving the house of mourning when 
the foremost division was entering the church. 
Dirges were chanted by the choir, and an oration 
was pronounced by Dean Tryde. 

The body was pro tempore deposited in the 
church of Our Lady until its final resting place 
should be ready in the centre of the museum then 
building for the reception of his works. Since 
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then it has been removed to this tomb where it 
now lies. 

The museum was the object for which he more 
especially lived during the latest years of his ex- 
istence. He had formed the idea of bequeathing to 
his native land a copy of every one of his works. 
To the Government he made this proposal on con- 
dition that a suitable building were erected to 
contain them, to the erection of which, he added, he 
was prepared himself to contribute largely, if the 
rest of the necessary sum were supplied by his fel- 
low-countrymen. The thing was entered into with 
alacrity ; the money was to be raised by a general 
subscription which was soon set about and com- 
pleted. The King gave a site in the very precinct 
of Christiansborg Palace in Copenhagen. An 
architect was found, Bindesbol, and the present 
edifice soon began to rise above the ground. 

'' Thorvaldsen's Museum " forms, at the present 
day, one of the chief attractions of the Danish me- 
tropolis. It occupies a commanding position, and 
presents externally an appearance that is sure to 
arrest the eye. Whatever one may think of its 
character as an architectural performance, no one 
can deny it the praise of novelty and eccentricity. 
The style is Egyptian ; and in conformity there- 
with it is stained a bright orange colour, bordered 
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with black. The spaces between the windows on 
one side are occupied by a series of frescoes repre- 
senting Thorvaldsen's landing in 1838, including 
a multitude of portraits of distinguished personages 
then present; the other side is filled up with a 
similar series of the landing of his works. But 
the interior is admirably fitted for its purpose. It 
consists of two floors of apartments running in a 
single row round all the four sides of the museum. 
The innermost space is a large, unroofed court, 
with a simple gravestone, and a few flowers in the 
centre, marking where the sculptor sleeps in the 
midst of his works. The ground-floor, which is 
very lofty, is filled solely with Thorvaldsen^s own 
works, as well as a good many rooms on the first 
floor ; while the rest of the latter are filled with a 
collection of paintings and other things which be- 
longed to him. It is a marvellous collection for 
intrinsic value as well as for being the production 
of one man. Up and down the numerous divisions, 
one may wander for weeks, and wonder at the 
unfailing power that brought forth one of these 
forms of beauty after the other. In its kind it is 
a unique museum. 

In summer it is much visited by the populace, 
being open several days in the week gratis. I 
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doubt not the fact of its having been got up by 
public subscription adds considerably to the crowds 
that frequent it. Every one feels a certain pro- 
prietorship in the place, as having contributed to 
erect it. But from whatever motive they come, 
the crowds are there, and in time the contem- 
plation of so much that is purely beautiful must 
have its effect on the mind of the rising genera- 
tions. In many respects Thorwaldsen's museum 
is one of the most extraordinay trophies of genius. 
A minute account of it would form a large book. 
At the present moment engravings of all the con- 
tents are in the course of being published with 
notes ; when completed the work will form a very 
handsome monument, and will be at the same 
time a life of the artist in the truest sense of the 
term. Hitherto nothing but mere external me- 
moirs of him have appeared. It is the activities 
of such a man which we ought to wish to be in- 
formed of; but in general they are the most 
difficult to be got hold of. 

On looking back upon this outside view of 
Thorvaldsen, we take notice of sundry points, re- 
markable in themselves, and of a decisive nature 
in his existence. Not enlarging farther on any 
of them, it is impossible to pass over his death 
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without commenting on its singularity and sud- 
denness. To the majority of right-thinking 
Britons, it must give a painful feeling, the fact 
that the old man quitted the scene of his mortal 
existence in a theatre — particularly in a theatre 
on a Sunday evening. Yet it is a common senti- 
ment among Danes that this was just such a death 
as befitted the aged sculptor ; that it was fine to 
depart from the scene of his long artistic labours 
in a place devoted to Art, and among its votaries, 
&c. And that at all events it was a distinction 
to be spared the humiliation of a long illness. 
But I would rather commend the sentiment which 
would see, even in a slow death-bed, space given 
for preparation to enter upon a state most dif- 
ferent in its nature and requirements from the 
journey of earthly life, and which would covet 
such time for preparation. Certainly these pre- 
parations may have been made beforehand ; but 
the transition into the unseen world is of too 
great importance not to make a time for reflec- 
tion immediately before death most desirable, 
particularly where the nature of our earthly busi- 
ness has not been directly connected with the 
aflFairs of the world unseen. And art, great as it 
is as an emblem of something divine to us poor 
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mortals, has little value when the ineffable reali- 
ties of eternity begin to come into conidderation. 
It is most worthy to be the business of life, so 
that it does not hinder the soul from partaking in 
the life beyond death. And a theatre, or a con- 
cert room, or a picture-gallery, however good to 
spend most of life's best hours in for those whose 
business it is, are not the places one should select 
from which to take flight from all that is earthly 
— ^to spend life's last hour in — seeing that in 
futurity they are not the thing of weight. But 
to meet our call hence in such a place, on a day 
on which it is not lawful to be there at all — this 
is something terrible, and something we can our- 
selves prevent. 

It is of course evermore much to be deplored 
that so many of earth's brightest sons seem to 
have no share in aught still higher than earth's 
highest departments. Thorvaldsen does not seem 
to have had more knowledge of these things than 
many others. I have heard the clergyman who 
delivered the oration on the day of his funeral, 
much ridiculed for having introduced in his dis- 
course some discussion on the subject of the de- 
ceased's religious views, trying to make out a 
religious character for him by showing that he 
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had always been a consistent Protestant when 
under some temptation to become a Catholic. 
The af guraent was undoubtedly but an indifferent 
one, for many men have been keen Protestants 
who cared nothing about the peculiar truths of 
Christianity ; and as it seemed to indicate for 
that the clergyman felt the weakness of his case. 
But this was not what the public objected to ; 
they thought it insufferable that the subject of 
religion should have been introduced at all in a 
funeral oration over the mighty artist — as if his 
art should avail him after death. I own I see no 
such great unreasonableness in a minister of the 
Christian religion, called upon in a Christian 
temple to pronounce a discourse on the remains 
of one about to be committed to the dust, choosing 
that religion (and in connection too with the de- 
ceased) as the theme, or one of the themes of his 
oration. Yet this is what was found so shocking. 
In a Christian church, amid all the rites of the 
Christian religion, no mention thereof was to be 
made by its servant, chosen to be the orator of 
the day ! Alas ! I only wish the clergyman had 
had better ground to speak hopefully concerning 
the departed spirit. But as far as man knows 
the goings of his spirit, Thorvaldsen was, during 
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life, a scoffer. The realities of another life were 
foolishness to him ; he made them a subject of 
ridicule. The anecdotes I have heard of him re- 
mind me of those once told me of the death-bed 
of August Schlegel. Both found their pastime in 
joking coarsely on the sacredest of all topics, 
while lower themes were respected by them. 
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